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Key to Illustrations 


A—United States 
B—South America 
C—Canada 
D—Russia 
E—Italy 
F—Japan 
G—Paris 
H—London 
I—S:wweden 
J—Germany 
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They Lace in Front 


N Tokyo, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Manila, London, Panama, 
South America and the United States, the finest dressed women wear them. 
In Paris, the style center for centuries, two of the finest stores sell Gossards. 


The reason that there are a few countries still without Gossard Corsets is 
because the demand has always exceeded the supply. And why? Many 
reasons come to our mind, but there is one reason which covers them all. 


“* Figure improvement usually means health and health a/ways means beauty. 

The Gossard Corset, which laces in front, assures an immediate figure 

improvement with its attendant joys — health, beauty and comfort.”’ 
There you have the reason. Were we permitted to publish a list of the 
Duchesses, Ladies, Sefioritas abroad, and the social leaders of America, who 
wear Gossard Corsets, this page would be too small to list them. And of 
equal interest—we could publish a list almost as long of physicians and 
trained nurses who prescribe Gossard Corsets. 


In the humblest home—in the palace—in the hospital—in the busy office—in 
the school room —on the athletic field—in every conceivable walk of woman’s 
life in most of the countries of the civilized world — everywhere, you find en- 
thusiastic wearers of these altogether different corsets. WWhy do the women of 
the world choose Gossard Corsets? *We point you to the star above. 


At this time their world-wide importance is especially emphasized by our 


5th Semi-Annual 


Proclamation of Authoritative 
Corset Styles for Spring, 1915 


This proclamation, now a semi-annual feature, is 
looked forward to with great interest. It is con- 
sulted by every conceivable class of people—the 
manufacturer of women’s outer wearing apparel, 
the designer, your own dressmaker, the store in 
your city selling Gossard Corsets, and by a vast 
army of women. 

It brings to you in your own city the final style 
news of our world-wide organization. 

You can select your corsets for spring and summer 
in a wide variety of materials and models, knowing 
that your new frocks and suits will unite in perfect 
harmony with your new Gossards. 

We always have featured many models at all prices, 





but this season our new models at $3.50 and $5.00 
and others at $10.00, $12.50 and $18.00 are the 
greatest values at these prices we have ever offered. 


The first fifteen days of March have been set aside 
for our Semi-Annual Proclamation. In every city 
Gossard distributors will count it a privilege to 
show you the new models. 


You can easily identify the original front-lacing 
Gossard by looking for the Gossard label in blue 
on the inside of the corset. 

The women of the world and our world-wide or- 
ganization bid you welcome to the Gossard Family. 
Come with us this season. You will be rewarded 
in Health, Beauty and Comfort. 


The ff. |. Gossard (a. 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 





Gossard Building 





Chicago, U.S. A.. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


ese you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the fifth 
of April to avoid missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 2 


Not the Only Pebble 


HE teacher had noticed the striking friend- 

ship that had grown up between Harold 
and Elsie, two of her little pupils. Harold 
would not study, and she saw that unless he 
did he would not be promoted. Accordingly 
she said to him one day: 

““You must study harder, Harold, or you 
will not pass the examination. And how would 
you like to stay back in this class another year 
and have little Elsie go ahead of you?” 

“* Aw, all right,’”’ replied Harold; ‘I guess 
there’ll be other little Elsies.” 





He Got it for Nothing 


“COME guys ain’t got no heart,” said the 
tramp to his pal. ‘‘ Here I bin a-tellin’ dat 

feller dat I wuz so flat broke dat I had ter sleep 
outdoors.” 

“An’ didn’t dat bring nuttin’?”’ asked his 
friend. 

‘“Naw. He told me he wuz doin’ de same 
t’ing, and besides he had ter pay de doctor fur 
tellin’ him to do it.” 


Wasn’t She Right? 


HE lesson in natural history had been about 
the rhinoceros, and the teacher wanted to 
know how well the lesson had been learned 
‘““Now, name something,” she said, ‘‘that is 
very dangerous to get near to and that has 
horns.” 
“T know, teacher, I know!” called little 
Annie Jones. 
‘Well, Annie, what is it?” 
“An automobile.” 


They Were Not Alike 


FTER suffering a long time with toothache 

the young colored girl got up her courage 

enough to go to the dentist. The moment he 
touched the tooth she began to scream. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘you mustn’t yell 
like that. Don’t you know I’m a ‘painless 
dentist’?” 

‘‘Well, mebbe yo’ is painless, sah,”’ she said, 
“but Ah isn’t.” 


What He Had Better Do 


\ JAC PHERSON, in talking to his minister, 
ut told the reverend gentleman that he was 
going to take a trip to the Holy Land. 

‘* And whiles I’m there,” he said enthusias- 
tically, “‘I’ll read the Ten Commandments 
alood frae the top of Mount Sinai.” 

‘‘Nae, MacPherson,” said the minister 
gravely; ‘‘tak’ my advice. Dinna read them 
alood. Bide at hame and keep them.” 





Size Didn’t Count 


AT had just compared his watch with the 

famous clock on Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
and burst into a fit of laughter. 

‘‘An’ phat are yez laughing at?” asked his 
companion, a Londoner. 

‘How kin Oi help it?” said Pat. ‘‘Here me 
little watch, made in Oireland by Mike O’Flah- 
erty and cost me three pound, has beat yer big 
Londonclock an hoursince yisterday mornin’.”’ 


What Was it Then? 


‘*¥ DON’T see why you call your place a 
bungalow,” said Smith to his neighbor. 
“Well, if it isn’t a bungalow, what is it?” 
said the neighbor. ‘‘The job was a bungle and 
I still owe for it.” 
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The Price of The Journal 


— once a month. By subscription: One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents 
each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where 
the price is$1.50a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 





CYRUS H-K: CURTIS 


PRESIDENT 15 cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. | 
In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
BB te other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
C-H- LU DINGTON money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 








A STATEMENT OF THE SPLENDID RESPONSE TO 


THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS’ APPEAL 


WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 46 OF THIS NUMBER 
OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





EVERY CONTRIBUTOR TO THIS FUND SHOULD READ IT 





How the Dog Felt 


BOY was coming back from his shooting 
trip, looking rather dejected. 
“Not much luck, hey?” asked a man. 
“Shoot anything at all?” 
‘ “Shot my dog,” laconically answered the 
oy. 
‘Shot your dog?”’ repeated the man. ‘‘ Was 
he mad?” 
“Well,” answered the boy, ‘‘he didn’t seem 
particularly pleased.” 


He Was Unanimously Elected 


HEN the term of the old negro preacher 
had expired he arose and said: 
‘‘Breddren, de time am heah fo’ de delection 
ob yo’ pastoh for anudder yeah. All dose fa- 
borin’ me fo’ yo’ pastoh will please say ‘ Aye’.”’ 
The old preacher had made himself rather 
unpopular and there was no response. 
“Ha,” he said; ‘‘silence gibs consent allus. 
I’se yo’ pastoh fo’ anudder yeah.” 





Doing Unto Others 


E WAS a large, pompous man, who an- 

nounced himself as being from Chicago, 
and during his stay in the small town he made 
himself particularly obnoxious around the 
hotel. He had been especially frank in telling 
the porter what he thought of him. On the 
last morning of his stay he called the porter 
and said: 

‘“Get me two parlor-car seats for Chicago, 
and meet me at the station with the tickets. I 
want one to sit in and one to put my feet on.”’ 

The tickets were delivered at the station just 
before the train pulled out. One of the seats 
was in car No. 3 and the other in car No. 4. 


For Appearance’ Sake 


NE day Pat appeared on the street with a 
huge tear in his coat sleeve. 
‘“‘Look here, Pat,” protested a friend, “‘ why 
don’t you get that hole mended?”’ 
“Not Oi, sor,” said Pat; ‘‘a hole may be the 
result of an accident, but a patch is a sure sign 
of poverty.” 


Getting Back at Her 


HE teacher, a lady of uncertain age, was 
having a hard time teaching Johnny the 
names of the Presidents. 

““Why, when I was your age,” she said dis- 
gustedly, ‘“‘I could recite the names of the 
Presidents backward and forward.” 

““Ves’m,” said Johnny, ‘‘but when you was 
my age dey wasn’t so many Presidents.” 


’ 


A Coming Diplomat 


7OUNG ARTHUR set off jubilantly to his 
Y first party, after having promised his 
mother that he would decline if offered any- 
thing to eat the second time. When refresh- 
ments were served, his hostess, noticing how 
eagerly he disposed of his ice cream, said: 

“Won’t you have some more, Arthur?” 

The little fellow looked up wistfully: 

“IT promised mamma I wouldn’t accept the 
second time,” he said, ‘“‘but if you ask me the 
third time I guess it will be all right.” 





Settling the Matter 


ft two British sailors had secured tickets 
to the dog show and were gazing upon a 
Skye terrier which had so much hair that it 
looked more like a woolen rug than a dog. 

‘*W’ich end is ’is ’ead, Bill?”’ asked one. 

““Blowed if I know,” was the reply. ‘But 
‘ere, ll stick a pin in ’im and you look w’ich 
end barks.”’ 


Too Willing 


“@ “ONDUCTOR, can you tell me how that 
brakeman lost his finger?” asked the in- 
quisitive woman. ‘‘ He seers to be a very nice 
man. Itis a pity he should be crippled.” 
‘“That’s just it, mum. He is a good fellow. 
He is so obliging that he wore his finger off 
pointing out the scenery along the line.” 


One or the Other 


es IS, sor, wur-rk is scarce,” said Pat, ‘‘ but 
Oi got a job lasht Sunday that brought 
me foive dollars.” 
“What?” said Mr. Goodman, much shocked. 
“You broke the Sabbath?” 
‘Well, sor,” returned Pat apologetically, ‘‘it 
wuz me or the Sabbath. Wan of us had to be 


broke.” * 
“C H, MY boy,” boasted the former leading 
man, ‘when I played ‘Hamlet’ the au- 
dience took fifteen minutes to leave the house.” 
““\h, indeed?” said the ex-comedian vi- 
ciously. ‘‘Was he lame?” 


A Mean Man 


Its Real Purpose 


os V 7 AITER,” called the irascible customer, 
“do you call this an oyster stew?” 
‘*Yessah,”’ replied the sorely tried servant. 
“Why, the oyster in this stew isn’t big 
enough to flavor it!”’ 
“*Oh, sah, he wasn’t put in dar fur flavorin’ 
pupposes, sah; he’s jus’ put in ter christen it.” 
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Puzzling, All Right 


“TT’S a bit puzzling, isn’t it?’’ said one man to 
another who was striving to hold on to his 
hat and his umbrella at the same time in a high 
wind. 3 
“Yes,” said the man accosted; ‘‘it’s like a 
wall-paper hanger with the hives.”’ 





The Reason for It 


A. LADY once said to Ernest McGaffey, the 
P English poet: 

“Oh, Mr. McGaffey, I have just seen your 
wife for the first time since your marriage! 
She seems shorter than when I saw her last.” 

“Certainly,” said the poet solemnly, ‘she 
is shorter. She is married now and has settled 
down.” 





One Way Out of It 


T WAS getting late and Mr. Dubbleigh’s 
gasoline had given out near a small hotel. 
‘‘Anybody around here got any gasoline?” 
he asked the proprietor. 

‘‘Nobody but me,” was the calm reply. 

‘*Good,” said Mr. Dubbleigh. ‘‘How much 
do you want for it?’”’ 

“Couldn’t sell it to ye today,” said the land- 
lord virtuously. ‘‘It’s Sunday, ye see.” 

“But I must have some,” protested Dub- 
bleigh; ‘‘or what am I going to do?” 

“Ye might put up here for the night,” said 
the proprietor indifferently. ‘‘I got a nice 
room I can let ye have for seven dollars.” 


He Knew 


“\V ILLIE,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘ how much 

is six and four?” 

‘‘Eleven,” said Willie promptly. 

“No. Try again.” 

‘‘Twelve.”’ 

“NO.” 

‘“ Thirteen.” 

‘‘No, no, you’re guessing now. 
couldn’t you have guessed ten?”’ 

‘‘Because it don’t make ten,” said Willie 
confidently. ‘‘Five and five make ten. I re- 
member that.” 


But why 


How it Read 


AT A RECENT wedding the bride was Miss 
i Jane Helper and the bridegroom was Mr. 
Newton Lord. The bridegroom, however, was 
very angry when he saw in the newspaper an 
account of their wedding, headed in the usual 
way: ‘‘Lord—Helper.”’ 





Her Name 


“T BEG your pardon, madam,” said the 
society reporter, approaching one of the 

occupants of a private box at the opera, ‘‘ but 
will you oblige me by giving me your name?” 

“Mrs. Archibald Jo Neeze,”’ replied the lady 
haughtily. 

“Pardon me,” rejoined the reporter, “‘I did 
not quite catch your last name.” 

“Jo Neeze ”’ 

“May I ask you to spell it?”’ 

“‘Certainly,”’ said the woman; “‘J-o-n-e-s, 
Jo Neeze.”’ 


Still on the Job 


E WAS a reporter and was one of the first 
to reach the scene of the railroad wreck. 
Rushing up to a battered, prostrate man, he 
asked: 
““How many were hurt?” 
““Haven’t heard of any one being hurt,” said 
the battered one. 
““What was the cause of the wreck?”’ 
‘“Wreck? I haven’t heard of any wreck.” 
“You haven’t? Who are you anyway?” 
“‘T am the claim agent of this railroad.”’ 


New Gnu News 


HERE once was a lively young gnu, 
Who was captured and placed in a zoo. 
An old gnu who was there 
Came forth from his lair, 
To hear all the news that the new gnu knew. 


An Exception 


ss APPINESS,”’ declaimed the philosopher 
pompously, ‘‘is only the pursuit of some- 
thing, not the catching of it.” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” answered the plain citi- 
zen. ‘‘ Have you ever chased the last car on a 
rainy night?” 


What Can’t be Cured 


‘De !?? SAID the visitor; ‘‘this village boasts 
of a choral society, I understand.” 

“No,” said the resident, ‘“‘we don’t boast 
of it—we endure it with resignation.” 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 
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“AS YOU LIKE HER”: The Journal’s Cover This Month 


Y OU cannot help liking this beautiful maiden—painted by Francis Miller—who looks as if she were about to step right out of the cover. In order to meet the anticipated 
demand for extra copies of this cover a separate edition has been printed in full color, with the lettering on the front, but without any advertisement on the back. 


A copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
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Seeing Things Straight 


ET us see this matter with clear minds. 

Because this world is rent with a frightful war thousands of persons 
are prone to say that God cannot be in sucha world if He allows such 
a horror to go on. Other thousands say that Christianity has failed. 

One would imagine, to hear these folks, that God had started the war: 
that He hada hand in it: that God was ontrial. God does not make war: He 
has nothing to do with either the making or the carrying on of war. Nor can 
Hestopa war. It is Man who makes war. It is Man who can stop the war: 
Man with God in his heart. But there is where the trouble lies: God is 
not in the heart of Man at war. If He were, there would be no war. 

It is Man who is on trial: not God: not Christianity. When we speak of 
‘Christian nations” being at war we speak wrongly. There is no such thing 
asa Christian nation. If Germany or France or England were a ‘‘ Christian 
nation” it would not be at war: it would be impossible. There are Christian 
men and women in those nations, but there are not enough of them. There 
is where we have been wrong: our count of Christians has not been right. 
We have imagined there were more Christians than in reality there are. 


T IS idle for us to scoffat Germany and sneeringly say: ‘‘There is a Chris- 

tian nation for you!’” Germany is nota Christian nation; it never was— 
any more than is the United States a Christian nation. We have a long way 
to go in this country before we can speak of ourselves as a Christian nation: 
a great many wrongs to set Straight: agreat many injustices to right: a great 
many inhumanities to humanize. It is not for us to point the finger at the 
shortcomings of other nations. 

When we speak of a ‘‘Christian nation” we mean it only in a comparative 
sense: we mean that England is more Christianized than Turkey, or the 
United States more Christianized than Bulgaria. But neither one is a 
Christian nation. 

The truth of the matter is that Christianity has not gone far enough in 
anynation. But because it has failed to reach the hearts of men that does not 
condemn Christianity itself, and its power for good. The wars of men will 
never cease until righteousness is in men’s hearts and dominates their feelings 
and their actions toward men. 

The nation is only a unison of men, and until men think a little more 
clearly: until they become more human in their attitude toward men: until 
they are more considerate of the rights of the other fellow: until, in short, 
righteousness among men becomes general instead of exceptional, nothing 
more can be expected of nations than the present frightful spectacle. 


HIS is an excellent time for us all to do some individual thinking and 

stock-taking: totakean inventory of our own impulses: our own thoughts: 

our own actions. Are our human relations right: our relations with those 

nearest us? When the individual is right then the nation will be right. 

Meantime God is right and stands ready to make men right. His truth and 

love are the same, yesterday, today and forever. It is Man who is wrong. 
That is why we have war. 


Where is the Wonnan? 


MAN in a high position had a new plan brought to him, and was 
asked if he thought it would work. He replied: ‘‘Show me the man 
who is to work the plan, and then I can tell.” 

In acity of the Middle West lives the young wife of a young physician. 
She is mother of four sturdy children. She mothers them, makes their clothes 
and has perfect control over their play hours and habits. In addition she 
does her own housework and keeps her home clean from coal bin to attic. 
She makes most of her own clothes and appears to better advantage than 
Coes the average woman. Besides these domestic activities she is chairman 
of an important committee in the parent-teacher club of the public school 
near her home, is a member of another club, and is prompt to welcome strange 
women into the neighborhood. She retains her natural beauty, has grace of 
carriage and the flushed cheeks and soft skin ofa girl. She always has time to 
chat pleasantly, to be a kind, gracious neighbor, and to go out riding with her 
husband and the children. As the car whirls by she nods, smiles brightly and 
seems the embodiment of sunny contentment. Her husband and children 
and friends are happy around her. And, with it all, she seems to have ample 
leisure and never to worry in the least. 

It makes no difference what kind of a domestic plan we may devise now or 
in the future, we shall have to educate the woman to work the plan. 
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A Woman’s Question 


WOMAN puts this question to us: 
“Has it ever occurred to you that the American man may well be 
blamed for all this unrest among American women—that he made an 
error in his so-called chivalrous but mistaken spoliation treatment of his 
womankind, and that women are revolting from it?”’ 


THE ANSWER 


mS | Speers ’’ is a rather strong word to use as a return for what must, 

after all, have seemed a very pleasant process to women. But I do 
think that it is being borne in upon the American man that his “‘spoliation”’ 
method was not exactly wise. But can you discuss this side of the American 
man’s treatment of his womankind without also asking: ‘‘What would you 
have had him do?’”’ Surely the opposite would not have been to your liking. 
The women of other nations have had this opposite treatment from their 
men, and while they may have come out of it, as some say, stronger and better 
women because of it, the process was not very gentle nor pleasant ! 

Have you ever thought that the American man followed the line of least 
resistance, or rather the line circumstances forced upon him, or which he 
thought they did? 

The American man, as must be the case when making a new country, has 
for several generations been fighting time, trees, bears, distance, dirt, etc. 
He was at first compelled to withdraw himself largely from the society of his 
womankind while he did those things. Today thése things having been more 
or less subdued the interest of the chase still persists with him. Now he.is 
very busy over money matters and the like, matters which he has been accus- 
tomed to carry through in conjunction with or in opposition to his fellowman. 
But during the time he was -engaged in the first rush of the material fight 
to rough-shape his country he evolved, as a labor-saving device, a theory of 
immense respect for and deference to his (and other men’s) womankind. 


N SHORT, to be very blunt: it was cheaper and easier for our pioneer 

American man to kill or chastise a man who was rude to a woman left by 
herself than to sit around with the woman to see that she wasn’t pestered. 
Many a woman is too young to remember that the West lynched men for 
horse-stealing because to set a man afoot in a vast barren land was equivalent 
to murder or attempted murder. Similarly, to insult an American woman in 
the old days meant to imply that a man should be taken off his job to protect 
her, which personal protection a new country could not afford. 

So we have today the theory, extravagantly developed, of immense theo- 
retical devotion and deference to woman in the United States—a theory 
evolved, as I have said, for labor-saving purposes, with the resultant effect, 
of course, that the woman is immensely neglected by the American man. 
Now can you really wonder that the woman, given everything except the 
attention and companionship of the man, worshiped, practically, in the same 
way as a tribal idol that every one shoves into a corner when the tribe is out 
for real business—can you, I say, wonder that the American woman is striving 
for a bigger freedom and a more substantial and respected individuality ? 


AD the American man, from the beginning, treated his woman as a 

companion I believe that many phases of the so-called ‘‘woman ques- 
tion’’ that are with us today would never have been. What the American 
woman needs today more than anything else is comradeship—the comrade- 
ship of man. That is what man withheld from her in the beginning, and that 
is what he must give her before he undoes the wrong that he did, or was 
perhaps forced to do, at the beginning. 

There has been too much in the mind of the American man, in connection 
with his womankind, of the doll idea instead of the live-woman idea—a being 
full of latent possibilities, which, as he did not help to develop, is now trying 
to develop according to her own ideas. 


HE truth is that the American man must drop his business a bit and give 

some attention to the woman, or womankind, in his home. And not only 
in his home, but outside of the home also, there must be more of the get- 
together spirit between men and women in the affairs of the world. The time 
has come when men and women should work side by side in a united grasp and 
solution of the questions that affect us all—in some States by the ballot when 
both sexes vote, and in the other States by a closer mutual understanding and 
codperation: shoulder to shoulder and mind with mind, the one sex supplying 
what the other sex lacks. That is the true relation of the future between 
the American man and woman: a unit in the home and in the work of the 
world that touches the home. 
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A MAN WHOIs A BORN INVESTIGATOR recently discovered 
H in a country-wide inquiry that seventy-five per cent. of 
i men’s furnishing-goods wear is actually bought by women. 
nai This is particularly true of men’s underwear, the story of 
























The Women which seems to be that the mother buys the boy’s underwear. 

. Then, when he gets into about his last-teens years, his man- 
as Man’s hood asserts itself and he buys his own. When he marries 
Shopper his asserted manhood seems to lose itself; he contents himself 





by complaining that his underwear is wearing out, but he 
does nothing to replenish it. Its purchase passes into the hands of the wife, 
where it evidently remains. The same story is apparently true of men’s 
stockings, a large percentage of which are bought by women, principally 
because they have to darn them and they prefer to buy the kind that won’t 
wear out. The surprising fact also reveals itself that a large percentage of 
men’s neckties are bought by women, whereas it has generally been believed 
that a wife is debarred from buying her husband’s neckties or cigars. A great 
deal of men’s clothing is also bought with the wife or mother present: the 
woman either accompanies the man in his purchase or she influences him by 
suggestion in the home. The explanation is here aptly made that a man 
will rarely dress in a way that is displeasing to his wife. All of which proves 
the tremendous factor that the woman is in the purchasing world, not only 
in the line of her own clothes, her children’s clothes and her home necessities, 
but in the case of the needs of her men-folk as well. Man is essentially the 
earner: woman the spender. 





IF A MOTHER CONTINUALLY DRILLS into the mind of a 
child the idea of her complete untrustworthinéss the chances 
are that the child will become untrustworthy. Not long ago 
amother, in the presence of her daughter, said to the principal 
of a boarding-school: ‘‘If Emma comes you must watch her 
every minute; you never can tell, you know, what a girl will 
do when you are not looking.”” That had been the mother’s 
guiding principle in dealing with Emma, whom she would 
not allow to go anywhere or do anything except under sur- 
veillance. Some years later Emma was secretly married and did not tell the 
family until months afterward, and the mother, who was ill, passed away 
from the shock. How much wiser—and how much happier—was another 
mother who, having trained her daughter carefully in the principles of right 














conduct, always met her request with: ‘‘ Yes, my dear, you may go; I trust — 


you to carry yourself well.” 





UNCLE SAM HAS BEEN TRYING some of the ‘‘anti-fat”’ 
rs cures on his employees in Washington who wanted to lose 
a flesh and yet not lose their health. One of the most.widely 
wi advertised remedies to reduce fat was given toa Department 
_— girl. In two weeks it had to be stopped because of the inju- 





rious effect on the girl, and, instead of losing flesh, she gained 
Tries to two pounds and three-quarters! Two other girls were experi- 
Make Fat mented upon with exactly the same results. Another remedy 
joa which it is advertised must be accompanied by hot baths was 
an | 








tried, only the hot baths were omitted, and the girl gained 
flesh! Then the remedy was stopped, and the hot baths only 
were tried, and of course she lost flesh! Another girl at the end of three months 
was exactly where she was in weight when she started. Uncle Sam then looked 
into some of these anti-fat cures to see what was in them, and in one he found 
nothing but soap; and when he got through with the whole mess he came to 
the conclusion that in nearly every instance the remedies ‘‘are absolutely 
worthless,’’ in some cases ‘‘harmful,’’ and in all cases ‘‘humbugs.’’ When will 
women stop being deliberately swindled by these and other quack nostrums? 
is the natural query. 








ONE OF THE BEST THINGS that has come out of the recent 
progress of women is the almost entire elimination of the 
term ‘‘old maid’’ from modern thought and talk. It is not 
so long ago that the term was on every one’s lips; today, if 
you will notice, its use is infrequent if not rare. It is no 
longer a stigma for a woman to choose to remain unmarried 
and go about her chosen work. The feeling no longer exists 
that a girl must enter into a loveless marriage for fear of 
being branded an ‘‘old maid.’’ The right is today freely 
conceded to every woman to choose, and the world realizes as never before 
that ‘‘Miss’’ as a prefix to a woman’s name may mean greater courage than 
‘‘Mrs.’’ This is sensible and is as it should have been years ago. It does not 
mean an encouragement of single blessedness, but there are times when that 
state is infinitely preferable to double unhappiness. The times are moving 
along and common sense is moving with them. 





“Old Maid” 














= MEN WILL BE MEN AND WOMEN WILL BE WOMEN to 
the end of time, as they have been since the beginning of 
things. But, all the same, the fact remains that the 
women who are doing the work of the world in the world 
Wh } are finding out that just as they ask, in their meeting 
| ena | : ; 

| with men, not to be regarded or accepted as women, but 
as co-workers, their success is proportionate. If men 
and women are going to work together successfully sex 
must in a great measure be effaced. It is here that the 
greatest development of the woman in the professions lies: that she is not 
a woman, but a writer, or a doctor or a lawyer. She must be willing to be 
measured by the same standards as are men. The women who are earnest 
in their work realize this and ask no favor because of their sex, but in too 
many instances in the world’s affairs is it a fact that a woman cannot forget 
that she is a woman, and fails in making men forget it. But the success 
of the woman worker depends upon her ability to efface her sex just the 
same. The question is: How far can she do it? 





| Not a Woman 
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THE NEW COOK IN A HOME is discovered to be a good cook. 
Straightway the mistress or her daughters say: 

! ‘““We've a fine cook now; let’s invite everybody we 
if know’’; and there follows a steady round of dinner parties 
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What the and luncheons, with no relief from the other duties, even 
Girl in though it be a household employing but one domestic helper. 
Pe Pre A girl is found to be a particularly good laundress, and 


gradually the mistress adds this lace waist or that embroid- 
Asks ered suit, or some piece of fancy table linen that has not 











been well done for a long time, regardless of the fact that she 
has agreed with the laundress to keep the laundering within certain limits. 

A girl, cook, parlor maid or general houseworker shows a fondness for the 
children of the house. Straightway the mother begins to take advantage 
of the fact and to ask the girl if she would object to caring for Tommy or 
Elizabeth while she goes out for an afternoon. It is the girl’s rest hour, but 
the mistress figures it out that she can rest just as well looking after the children, 
and can go on with dinner with them at her heels if the mother is late. If the 
girl is good-natured she is asked to look after fhe children in the evening, 
even though she may have planned to go out herself. 

It is this sort of thing that is bringing about a growing sentiment in favor 
of regulation by law of the hours of housework and the service to be demanded. 

It is not to be wondered at that the girl in the kitchen asks, as did one 
recently: ‘‘What’s the use of becoming more and more efficient in our work 
when the only result is that we are more and more imposed upon?”’ 





“IF YOU WANT TO PLEASE A WOMAN,” some one has said, 
“entertain her by candlelight. She loves it, because it is so 
becoming to her.” 

The woman is right to love it. Nor is she deceived or 
deceiving, as some would have it. The soft radiance of 
candlelight is kind to every one, not to the women only. 
Dark hair, silver hair, tawny hair are alike glorified. Faces 
which one had not before thought beautiful seem so under 
candlelight. Nor is it that candlelight creates an illusion. 
It is rather that the candle gleam does not obscure the beauty which is really 
there—a beauty illuming from within. It is the daylight—the sun—that kills 
the color of the tinted lantern. The sun (like other realists) is concerned with 
surfaces. It discovers lines and imperfections—accidental outward blemishes: 
it does not bring out the beauty which is more than skin deep. Only the 
satiny cheeks of little children are equally fair by sunlight or by candlelight. 

Who, then, shall say which really tells the truth—the tender softness of 
candlelight or the uncompromising frankness of the sun? One is artificial 
and the other natural, you say. Yes, but the sun may not really give the 
face that one loves. It may give the lines, the contour, the dimples, the 
freckles; but it may lack all that makes the face individual and lovable. 
Nature is not enough. “Facts’’ are not enough. We need art. We need 
imagination. It is not realism but idealism that reaches the soul of things, 
the only reality. It is not a clear light focused upon the surface, but the soft 
radiance in which another light is not obscured, that helps the true vision. 

If women love candlelight, it is not wholly because they know that it 
shows them at their best. It truly shows those about us who are dear. 





Candlelight 














| A HOUSEWIFE IS OFTEN HEARD TO SAY, “‘I haven't time 
ay to go to market,” and goes to the telephone. But suppose 
some morning her husband should say: ‘‘I haven’t time to 
go to business.’’ And yet the importance of spending the 
household money is as great as the earning of it. It is 








Where 


Time M impossible for a man to know the conditions of his market 
: es ~~ unless he is in the midst of it; so equally impossible is it for 
e Foun 


a woman to know the conditions of her market unless she 
goes there personally to ask and tosee. The housewife is not 
trained to spend as the husband is trained to earn, and there is where much of 
the trouble of the high cost of living lies. The first step in many a housewife’s 
education is a realization of the importance of personal marketing and the 
learning of prices at#first hand. For this time must be found. 














==] ‘‘My WIFE WAS A BUSINESS WOMAN, and so we observe 
what she calls ‘The Six-o’Clock Silence’ at our house.’’ 

The man who smilingly made that remark definitely 
Ci phrased a feeling that lurks unanalyzed in almost every 
Th business man. No matter what his day has been, dull or 

e * : 

agi rushed, successful or unsuccessful, the end of it finds him 
Six-o Clock fagged and stale, if not actually tired. He is not always 
Silence conscious of weariness. He would deny it, if accused. So 
the bright, friendly greeting he meets at home is welcome. 
Often, though, is it not too bright and too friendly all at once? To smile and 
kiss in passing; to ‘‘slip upstairs and brush up’’; to relax in a favorite 
armchair for the few minutes before dinner, with the unfinished evening paper ; 
to get a real start at a good dinner, and ¢hen to draw a long breath and settlé 
back, unbelievably refreshed, ready to talk and be talked to, when charged 
with it, most men will apologetically admit that, though they never worked it 
out before, that would be ‘‘just about right.” 

How many, instead, patiently submit at six o’clock to a series of questions 
about the day, that at seven would be answered without the asking? How 
many at six absently half-listen to a recounting of events that at seven would 
really entertain them? 

The psychology may seem at fault; the mood may seem to have all too 
little foundation; the fact that brush and comb, soap and water, and a slice 
of roast beef can overcome it may seem to reduce it to such a triviality and 
to such a distressingly ‘‘material”’ basis that it should not be condoned. But 
in spite of all this the much-discussed tired business man knows it is a very 
real feeling, the wife who has had the same feeling also knows it and can 
sympathize utterly, and the wife who cannot perhaps quite appreciate it and 
enter into it will do well to take it on faith. She will do well to observe “‘ The 
Six-o’Clock Silence,’’ and that not just in tolerance, but in real sympathy. 
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HY didn’t we know in time?’’ The man whose 
\\ / sister lay dying of tuberculosis leaned across the 

table toward me, his hopeless young face lending a 
haggard force to the query. 

“Vou’re an expert on health matters. You write articles 
advising people how to avoid disease. The anti-tuberculosis 
societies and other organizations like that, that you belong 
to, spend thousands of dollars yearly to educate the public. 
Why haven’t some of you told me and my sister what we 
needed to know? Why has my sister got to die?”’ 

It was an accusation leveled at our whole system of anti- 
tuberculosis campaigning; an accusation pointed by the 
tragic figures of two hundred thousand Americans dead 
every year from a scourge which knowledge—knowledge 
in time—would have enabled certainly more than half, prob- 
ably more than three-fourths, of them to escape. 

“Everything to live for,’’ he continued. ‘She had found 
her place, her work in the world, and was happy in it. She 
had a host of friends. Whatever money could buy, within 
reason, was hers for the asking. She was an athlete, an 
outdoor girl, leading the very life which, they tell us, insures 
against tuberculosis, except for one short space of time, and 
because of that little while, because we didn’t understand 
the first danger signals, I’ve got to lose her. What are you 
going to do about that, you and your societies?” 

I shook my head. 

“No; you don’t know,” he confirmed. ‘“‘ How many other 
men’s sisters and daughters and wives in this country are 
going the same path, for the same reason, do you suppose ?”’ 

“Hundreds of thousands perhaps.”’ 

“Yes; hundreds of thousands,’”’ he repeated. ‘‘ Doomed 
by ignorance. Oh, the pity of it! And nothing to be done 
about it. Yes, there’s one thing you can do.” His eyes 
lighted up with the fire of that almost divine sorrow which 
thinks for others. ‘‘Tell them about my sister. I’ve lost her; 
but perhaps I can help save some of the others.” 

That is how this article comes to be written. Be sure, 
whosoever you may be that reads it, that somewhere within 
the circle of your friends, if not closer to you, a tragedy paral- 
leling that which I have to set down here is in progress now. 


HERE is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, but that the 
Great White Plague strikes somewhere at the group 
drawn about it. 

The man whose sister lies dying —it is hardly possible that 
she will be alive by the time these words get into print—is 
one of the most brilliantly successful of the younger American 
artists. His illustrations are familiar to all magazine read- 
ers. His sister, six years his junior, is a beautiful girl of 
twenty-two, possessing in another phase the artistic talent 
which distinguishes the family. On the death of the father, 
six years ago, the son assumed responsibility for his sister’s 
training. ‘I brought her up like a boy,” he told me. 

He taught her to shoot and fish; to handle a canoe; to 
tramp with a pack on her strong young shoulders. No test 
of woodsmanship was too severe for her. So she grew into 
womanhood, full-blooded, enduring, lithe, powerful, brim- 
ming with vitality. She “‘hadn’t known a day of sickness 
since childhood.”’ Her mind kept pace with her body. Eager 
tomake her own life, she took up costume designing, at first 
ian amateurish way, until a big Fifth Avenue firm, seeing 
some of her work, offered her a position at a salary which 
amazed her. She accepted, with the reservation that she 
should have a few months to herself before starting in. 

Those months she spent in a Southern city, visiting. From 
the first her beauty and cleverness made her a favorite. 
Morning, noon and night she was on the go. Her splendid 
Physique rendered her at first immune to fatigue. Presently, 

Owever, she began to feel tired. Nature was trying to calla 
halt. The girl did not heed. Trained to endure the healthy 
Weariness of the open she summoned her oft-tested “nerve” 
and kept on, bracing up when too far spent, not on cocktails, 
4s do so many of the overdriven slaves of society, but on 
‘trong tea and coffee, either of which, though free of the 
Perils of alcoholic stimulus, is none too safe a spur in such 
Cases. She came back home, worn out—and ten pounds 
underweight. ‘ 

hat was the first warning. 
oon her brother noticed that her appetite was waning. 
axed with this, she strove to allay his anxiety by insisting 
that he was wrong. To appease his alarm she forced herse'f 
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By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


AUTHOR OF “WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT CANCER?” ETC. 














NoTE—In this article Mr. Adams expresses the 
latest conclusions of medical science in relation to 
a subject of the deepest import. Each girl whose 
portrait appears at the top of this page was a vic- 
tim of the condition defined by Mr. Adams. It is 
earnestly hoped that every girl and every mother 
among THE JOURNAL’S millions of readers will read 
this article and be warned in time.—THE EDITORS. 




















to eat. But it was always accomplished with an effort, and 
little by little she cut down the amount that she ate. 

That was the second warning. 

Always, now, she was tired. She wouldn’t admit it. In 
fact she was ashamed of it. Then, too, her enthusiasm for 
the work which she had now entered upon kept her up to 
concert pitch. Nevertheless the brother’s eye noticed that 
she had lost something of her resiliency; of that precious 
quality of youth which athletes call the “come back” after 
strain. 

That was the third warning. 

One day the family doctor saw her. : 

“Something wrong,” he told the brother. “I’m afraid 
that it’s here.’”? He tapped his chest. ‘‘Have a specialist 
see her.”’ 


SPECIALIST of good standing and large practice came 

and made an examination. Now comes an important 
point: Because there was no cough, because she had no tem- 
perature, because her pulse was normal, the physician assured 
her that her lungs were perfectly sound. Criticism of the 
medical profession for not discerning the subtle evidences of 
disease is all too common, but, with due allowance, I believe 
that this specialist did not know the rudiments of his 
specialty. Encouraged by his advice she returned to her 
work. Within three months she was brought home in a state 
of collapse. 

The rest of the story is a weary record of wanderings from 
sanitarium to sanitarium, from specialist to specialist, from 
high altitude and cold to low altitude and heat, in the vain 
hope of eluding that fate which gives no second chance. Now 
she is dying, confident, with the pathetic optimism of the 
consumptive, that she will ‘“‘be better next week’’; dying 
without hope of respite, because she didn’t know in time. 

The pity of it! 

(Page 5) 
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Such is the story my artist friend told me, to spread abroad 
that others might be warned. To a physician—one of the 
wisest and most practical philosophers of medicine in the 
country—I took this record for commentary and suggestion. 
When I had outlined the girl’s character and career, and had 
taken her as far as the Southern city, my hearer. checked me. 

“‘Let me see if I can’t finish it,’’ he said. 

And he carried the narrative through to its conclusion, 
correct in every salient point. 

“Then you know Miss D ?’’ T said in surprise. 

““My dear Adams,” he answered with a mournful smile, 
‘I know a thousand of her. And if I live long enough I shall 
meet a thousand more on their way to the graveyard.” 

‘““And you couldn’t save them?” 

“Nobody can save them but themselves. And they don’t 
know.” 

An hour later I was to see an exemplification of the other 
and happier result in tuberculosis. As the physician and I 
walked out of his office he was halted for a moment by an 
ex-patient, a woman in the middle thirties, who expressed 
in every pose and motion abounding health and vigorous 
strength. 

“‘There’s a case for you,” said the doctor as she passed on 
after a few words. 

“Not that splendid creature!’ I exclaimed. 

He nodded. ‘Wouldn't have known it, would you?” 

“T certainly shouldn’t.” 

“Neither does she,”’ he chuckled. ‘And she never will 
learn it from me. But she’s a very typical case.’’ And he 
detailed it to me. 








ISS C was seventeen when she first came into the 

physician’s hands with anattack of bronchitis which left 
her ‘‘tired.”” She was naturally underweight for her height, 
and the bronchitis having left her with a poor appetite, she 
lost fifteen pounds, which she could ill afford. Under the old 
dispensation she would probably have been built up on tonics, 
and perhaps sent to the country and encouraged to take long 
walks and other heavy exercise. But the expert had seen too 
many underfleshed girls go into a decline from that 'treat- 
ment. He put her on a diet, kept her in bed until she began 
to gain weight, then made her rest until she had put back the 
lost fifteen pounds and ten additional. 

Five years later she was teaching school, and, like so many 
teachers, was overworked. One day she returned to the 
doctor feeling ‘‘all run down.”’ The glands of her neck were 
slightly enlarged—always a suspicious symptom; she had 
slight pulse and temperature symptoms and had lost ten 
pounds. Against her protests the physician insisted on rest 
and a careful regimen of life until she had gained twenty-five 
pounds. For five years again he did not see her. This time 
she crept in, languid and flat-footed, complained of having no 
appetite, and showed a loss of twenty pounds on the scale. 
She also complained of occasional painless diarrhea which 
left her weak and spiritless—another portent of the greatest 
significance. 

“Here,” said the doctor, ‘‘is where you quit work and go 
to a sanitarium.” 

She raised the usual objections: there was nothing really 
wrong with her; sanitariums were expensive; she couldn’t 
break in on her work. Wasn’t there some alternative? 

““Ves,’’ said he. ‘‘Get another doctor.”’ 

Right there was the parting of the ways, at which so many 
women take the wrong path. This one took the right. In 
three months of sanitarium life she put on forty pounds 
of solid permanent weight, and came out a made woman. 
That was eight years ago. 

“There was no cough,” said my doctor-friend, comment- 
ing on the case; ‘“‘not much fever; very slight symptoms of 
the ordinary kind; yet that woman was as definitely a con- 
sumptive as any one I’ve ever seen, and of the type which 
succumbs in nine cases out of ten, because the cough, which 
is the only evidence that scares the ignorant into action, 
wouldn’t have manifested itself until too late.” 

“Will she have any return?’’ I asked. 

““No. She’s learned how to live. The third experience 
taught her the lesson. Even so, she has never known that she 
had tuberculosis. It wasn’t necessary to tell her.” 

Upon these two cases alone, that of the woman who took 
the disease in time and that of the woman who didn’t, I 
am content to rest my plea for the vital necessity of instant 
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recognition of and attention to the danger signals, so typi- 
cal are they of the choice, which is offered to the endangered 
one, between life and death. 

Science now has its word to say of this matter of choice: 
a new word which lays the onus of responsibility for the 
Great White Plague directly upon the individual. In order 
to appreciate how definitely the decision rests with you indi- 
vidually, as to whether you will be the one in every ten to 
yield to this dreadful scourge, it is essential to understand 
the radical change which is taking place in the scientific view 
of tuberculosis infection. 

Health authorities, antituberculosis organizations and 
the medical profession in general have for years been teach- 
ing that we “catch consumption”’ from our fellows, much in 
the same manner as we contract a cold or measles or diph- 
theria. Thus there has been inspired in the public what is 
technically known as phthisiophobia, the unreasoning and 
cruel horror of any person afflicted with tuberculosis, a hor- 
ror often expressed in a tragic ostracism of the unfortunate 
victim. In the light of the new theory all this fear is without 
basis. Both in the interests of justice and humanity to the 
consumptive, and that the public may better understand 
how to avoid the scourge, it is of the highest importance 
that the truth about the Great White Plague, to which the 
medical profession is now broadly awakening, should be 
generally known. Let me state it, in the simplest possible 
terms, in its bearing upon you who read this. I am assuming 
in what follows only two points: That you are an adult, and 
a nonconsumptive at present. On that hypothesis: 

(1) You have had tuberculosis. 

(2) You have cured yourself of it. 

(3) In the process of curing yourself you have so fortified 
your body against it that you are safe against ‘‘catching”’ 
the disease from any other person. . 

(4) If you now become a consumptive it will be through a 
relapse and by your own fault. 


O SUBVERSIVE of established beliefs is this new creed 
that it calls for some explanation. First, then, it is known 
that practically all civilized human beings of adult years have 
at some period or other, usually before the age of eighteen, 
contracted some form of tuberculosis, the convincing evidence 
being that nearly all autopsies on bodies other than those of 
young children show the healed lesions of the scourge. In the 
slight percentage where no lesions are found, lessening all the 
time as the search of science becomes more rigid, it is believed 
that they nevertheless exist, but are so small or so remote 
as to elude the investigator. 

What happens is this: The subject inhales or perhaps 
swallows the germ of tuberculosis, which is practically 
omnipresent, and becomes infected while still quite young. 
Nature summons all the forces of the body to the defense. 
In a large proportion of cases the defense is so skillful and 
thorough that the invaders are defeated without the subject 
realizing that there has been a fight for life going on within 
her. Very few children are obvious consumptives. The infec- 
uiun does not go far enough to produce the evident symptoms. 

But Nature does not drive out or destroy the invading 
bacilli as she does in pneumonia or in typhoid fever. She 
imprisons them. Around each spot in the lung or elsewhere 
where the infinitesimal ravagers have destroyed the tissue 
she builds a wall. This is the tuberculous lesion, found in all 
autopsies where the search goes far enough. Within this 
fortress the bacilli are pent, alive but impotent for damage so 
long as the wall holds firm. Subconsciously all this is done 
without knowledge or aid of the personality which governs 
the body. After the victory is won, however, it remains for 
the personality to maintain the body in its success, for the 
prisoners are still potentially deadly if they can break out 
and spread. 

Now, in the process of this campaign the body has evolved 
a force called immunity, somewhat in the same manner in 
which it produces an antitoxin to combat the bacilli of 
diphtheria. So when the victory is won it has not only 
rounded up and inclosed the invading force, but it has also so 
buttressed its own outer defenses that subsequent attacks 
fall back from it harmless. How is this known? Through 
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year upon year of patient, far-reaching experimentation by 
those most careful of all scientists, the German laboratory 
workers. They have shown positively that guinea pigs 
infected with a mild chronic tuberculosis resist the most 
insistent efforts to reinfect them with the disease. Of course 
enough germs can be pumped into their bodies to kill them 
by actual poisoning, but not to give them tuberculosis when 
once they have had it. Certain daring enthusiasts even sub- 
mitted their own bodies to the test and triumphantly proved 
the truth of the theory. 


UT it is a matter of all too common knowledge that the 

large proportion of deaths from tuberculosis occurs in 
adult years. The question naturally arises: ‘‘If practically 
all adults are immune from tuberculosis, how explain these 
deaths?’’ The immunity is against tuberculosis from without 
but not from within. In other words, consumption in an 
adult is a reinfection, a lighting up of the old fires. It is not 
“caught’’ from without; it is released from within. 

And it is released when Nature’s fortifications are broken 
down. What breaks them down? A lowering of the vitality 
of the body through illness, such as long-continued colds, 
measles, or typhoid fever, but particularly through wrong 
habits of life, mental stress, worry or exhaustion. The scar 
tissue of the lesions softens, the virulent prisoners break out 
and suddenly the disease has the helpless body in its toils. 
Such is the German theory adopted by the leading medical 
scientists in that country and gaining wider acceptance 
every day in this nation. I will quote here but one authority, 
Dr. Edward R. Baldwin, of Saranac Lake, a tuberculosis 
specialist of international reputation, a most careful observer 
and a man of the conservative utterance characteristic of 
the scientist. He explicitly sets forth his belief that “‘adults 
are very little endangered by close contact with open tuber- 
culosis, and not at all in ordinary association. It is time for 
a reaction,”’ he adds, ‘‘against the extreme ideas of infection 
now prevailing.”’ 

Consider for a moment the tremendous significance of all 
this to you individually; you for whom the chances are one 
in ten that you will die of tuberculosis. It means that, so 
far as this worst of all scourges goes, you need fear no other 
person but only yourself. You need not even fear your 
ancestors, for ‘‘ inherited consumption”’ is an exploded myth. 
It means that your safety lies in your own hands. It means 
that reasonable watchfulness, together with such hygienic 
habits of life as are within reach of all, will maintain you in 
safety. Nature has already won her victory and established 
her safeguards in your body; it is for you to determine whether 
or not you will make the safeguards permanent. 

In the national campaign against cancer, which has so far 
been attended with such gratifying results, the keynote has 
been early recognition of the disease. ‘‘ Take measures before 
it is too late.’”” The public must be educated to the same 
point as regards tuberculosis. Just as in cancer pain is a late 
symptom, so in tuberculosis the indicative cough is often 
delayed until the ravages have gone beyond hope of check- 
ing. The artist’s sister, dying, never developed a cough! 

Instances of so-called ‘‘ galloping consumption”’ are famil- 
iar to all. Here the disease appears to run a terrifically swift 
course. It doesn’t. It has been progressing quietly and 
unsuspected by the victim for long, showing itself in such 
form as is obvious even to ignorance only when it has reached 
the final stage. 


PTIMISTIC literature floods the country spreading the . 


cheerful news that incipient tuberculosis is readily cur- 
able. True. But what is ‘“‘incipient tuberculosis”? Not the 
form which commonly reaches our sanitariums, with fever 
and cough already developed and the wasting of the lung- 
tissue only too perceptible. That is advanced tuberculosis. 
The truth about sufferers in this stage is cruel, but it is a 
truth which the public must realize if it is to save itself: 
They usually die. They practically never recover in the 
fullsense. The tuberculosis from which people recover so com- 
pletely that their vigor and bodily resistance are unimpaired 
is that which is discovered in the truly incipient stage before 
the deadly internal enemies are released in full force from 












their walled-in prisons. In the accompanying table are lis, 
those symptoms which should at once lead the sufferer tg, 
physician skilled in diagnosis: 





THE DANGER SIGNALS 


Chronic fatigue. 

Loss of appetite. 

Steady reduction in weight, without apparent cause, 

Persistent colds. 

Frequent digestive disturbances and occasional diar- 
rhea without pain. 

Slumping of the shoulders and chest in standing or 
walking. 

Swelling of the glands of the neck, however slight. 

Increased temperature or pulse rate, not definitely 
ascribable to another cause. 
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The Great White Plague has many allies of less destruc. 
tive power than itself. Measles, pneumonia, typhoid fever 
and whooping cough in adults are often followed by tuber. 
culosis, because they undermine the natural resistance of the 
body. Bronchitis, colds in the chest, or any catarrhal disease; 
are invitations to the more terrible scourge to break out in 
the weakened body. After the great grippe epidemic of the 
early 90's the death rate from consumption rose to a point 
never before recorded in this country. Therefore it is the 
part of prudence, after any of these diseases, to exercise 
extreme care and not to return to the normal activities of life 
until the body has regained its full strength. 

How much do you weigh? How much should you weigh? 
Do you know? You ought to. It is of vital importance that 
you should. The woman whose weight is in proper propor. 
tion to her height need not fear tuberculosis so long as the 
proportion is maintained. It is when she begins to lose flesh 
below a normal point that the body is trying to.tell her of the 
dawn of danger. Overweight is less ominous than under- 
weight; but when it becomes largely disproportionate it, 
too, is threatening, since it is likely to indicate digestive 
disorders or fatty degeneration which weakens the natural 
resistance of the body. But it is the thin, slack-chested, 
“‘scrawny’’ girl or woman who not only forfeits her birth- 
right of beauty, but also presents a fair mark for death's 
surest arrow. In the table on page 65 is given the proper 
proportion of height to weight for various ages. If you vary 
more than a few pounds from these figures it is your duty to 
yourself to find out why and to correct the error. Not that 
such variation proves the presence of active tuberculosis, 
No such alarmist inference should be drawn. But it does 
indicate some such derangement of the life processes az, 
allowed to continue, is likely to break down the body’s hard- 
won immunity against the scourge. 























LITTLE more than a year ago the head of a large busi- 
ness concern employing many girls and women became 
concerned over the considerable number of deaths from con- 
sumption among his employees. The wage scale was liberal, 
quite sufficient to assure the workers of proper food and 
lodging. Sanitation and hygiene were a hobby of the shop. 
There were plenty of air and light; ample time given for 
relaxation in working hours; good, healthful food at small 
prices on the premises. Yet every now and again a worker 
dropped out of her place, and in the course of time the 
employees’ insurance fund was drawn upon to pay sanitarium 
expenses, followed usually by funeral expenses. The em- 
ployer worried a good deal over this. It seemed to him to 
be a stigma on the house. But what could he do? He 
took the problem to a practical hygienist. 
“Have your employees looked over by an expert,” was 
the advice he received. 
The employer brought in the expert, who, at first sight of 
the girls, set aside fifty-three for immediate examination. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 65 
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DRAWN BY M. T. AND T. M. BEVANS 





T IS strange to feel what diverse worlds 
my little son and I do dwell in. We live 
under one roof, sit at one board, take our 
walks together, yet our environment is dif- 
ferent. In sight, in sound, in smell, our 
two worlds vary; hardly do the peripheries 
touch. My son sits on nmry knee, enfolded 
in my arms—so close to me, so dear to 
me !—but his life is passing distantly. How 
= does it look to him, I wonder, his sphere of 
whirring wheels and pumping rods? Could he stray into 
the circle of my thoughts, filled as it is with contending 
nations, he would wander puzzled, indifferent. 

“What is war, and what are Kaisers?”’ he questioned 
recently. The words came as a restful change in this mad 
welter of strife and misery. Nor is he otherwise so unlearned. 
Of steam dome or of safety valve he can give a glib defini- 
tion. For, to this small boy, people are not the vital element 
in life, but a mere adjunct to machinery. This is the noblest 
study of mankind, he feels. But to me his outlook is unimagi- 
nable. He is my heart’s core; I am the axis of his existence; 
yet into each other’s universe we can never enter. 

It was the daily paper that first made this clear to me— 
not that the question was discussed amid the nation’s hap- 
penings. For on the newspaper’s arrival my son and I both 
rush upon it, I to turn to the war news, while he, with equal 
eagerness, scans the rare pictures of advertised machinery. 
One morning in the week an engineering supplement appears; 
the day is red-lettered in our household. The sheet, that 
through long, sonless years lay disregarded, is now tucked 
carefully beneath the small boy’s arm and borne in triumph 
nurseryward. There he looks at it entranced—what can he 
understand of it, I wonder? Yet to him it forms a talisman. 
By means of it he passes into his strange, unknown sphere. 














But this is not the only way in which the intervening dis- 
tance between my son’s world and mine was made clear to 
me. One day of late we were walking out together, hand in 
hand, along the homely lane. Spring was in the air, and the 
mating birds were caroling. All in a night, it seemed, the 
hedges had donned their summer livery of green, and tiny 
buds, like verdant dewdrops, pearled each dark, smooth- 
stemmed twig. In the meadows the young lambs were at 
play, and the celandine, a promise of May’s dazzling butter- 
cup fields, gleamed in the grassy bank. My son, too, had 
discarded his dull coat of winter. With suit of green and 
sunny curls, he seemed the little god of spring. Then, look- 
ing at him more closely, I saw the quick flush on his cheek, 
the shining, startled eyes that testify his highest exaltation. 
He was drawing inthe sweet air with long breaths of rapture. 

“Tt isn’t the smell of a threshing machine’s smoke!”’ he 
shrilled of a sudden, emotion shaking his voice. ‘It must— 
yes, it must be a steam roller!”’ 


ND yet another time an unexpected glimpse into my son’s 
world brought the same shock of laughter and surprise. 
The little boy was very silent that afternoon, poring over 
some catalog, which is hisfavorite form of literature. ‘‘ There’s 
a picture in here of George V,”’ my son’s murmur broke the 
stillness. Then with an indignant rise in tone: ‘‘Goodness 
gracious! It’s not in the least like George V.”’ 

I was surprised at the outburst. I hardly thought the 
child familiar enough with the Royal appearance thus to 
resent a counterfeit. Curious, I rose and glanced over his 
shoulder. On the pictured page were only engines. “Funny 
sort of George V with four wheels,” my son was murmuring. 
“It’s an abs'lutely different loco type.” 

Trifling incidents these seem, scarce worth the narration. 
And yet by means of them, as Columbus from floating twigs, 
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I have divined a new world, the world wherein dwells my son. 
And so, I say, these childish babblings prove two worlds—but 
perhaps I am mistaken. They may prove there is no world 
at all! Can those strange folk be right who testify that all 
matter lies in the eye of the observer? May the great globe 
itself be a mere adjunct of individuality? Or there is yet 
another explanation: Does each one of us pick out the frag- 
ments that suit him best of the great universal existence, an 
from them, like the caddis worm, build up his individual 
dwelling place? Then heaven and hell may be mere mat- 
spun shards. 
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“*Tear Up That Rescript, My Dear Baron. 




















Let Us Sit Down, All of Us, and Work Out the Details of the Confederation!’ ”’ 
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a N THE afternoon of the fifth of October, “Eh? What’s that?”’ several of the group exclaimed. ‘‘I propose, Your Majesty,” the young man continued, 
hi = 1908, Baron von Aehrenthal came The foreign minister turned to the old emperor and, bow- ‘‘that Austria raise a reorganization fund of one and a half 
He hurrying into the garden where his em-__ing, said: ‘It is for Your Majesty to say whether the pro- _ billion crowns. Let this be divided into seven parts, propor- 
oo peror, Franz Joseph, sat chatting with gram shall be made known.” ; tionate to the populations of Rumania, Bulgaria, Servia, 
‘oan a circle of Austrian and Magyar dukes ‘You mean the rescript about Bosnia and Herzegovina— Greece, Montenegro, Bosnia and Herzegovina. Place this 
i: and counts over the amazing success have you the draft ?’’ the aged ruler queried nervously. sum in trust with a committee of international bankers in 
hal of the Young Turks in seizing the Von Aehrenthal drew a paper from his pocket and passed Paris, London and Vienna. Instruct the trustees to invest 
ene Constantinople government during the it to the emperor, who glanced through it amid deathlike the money at four per cent. in the highest grade of securities. 
— week that had just passed. silence and then looked about him, plainly struggling with And then let us give each of the seven Balkan nations its 
‘We had expected it.”” Theold mon- himself. At last he spoke: “I don’t like to sign this, my dear pro-rata share of the income, to spend for any purpose save 
arch wagged his head owlishly. “The Baron. I’m afraid it will stir up a terrible row.” that of war, on condition that they join with Austria *and 
| Sultan’s power was a mere name 4 





He stopped, seeing his great foreign minister approach with 
a look of excitement. ‘‘Well, what news now?’”’ 

“Your Majesty! Glorious news! The news we have long 
been praying for! This morning Prince Ferdinand pro- 
claimed himself tsar of the Bulgarians.” 

“Ah!” The old emperor rubbed his withered hands. 
“Excellent néws! Your plans are working out beautifully,, 
my dear Baron.”’ 

“It means,” declared a Magyar, ‘‘that within a year the 
new tsar will be leading an army against Constantinople.” 

“And the Serbs will join him,’’ added an Austrian bitterly. 

“And they will win,’’ an Austrian predicted with tre- 
mendous assurance. ‘‘ No Turk can hold out against them.” 
_“And then,” put in another nobleman gloomily, “these 
Serbs will come home victorious and try to turn the Balkan 
peninsula into a Serb empire. I don’t see how your news is 
good news, my dear Baron.” 

lhe old diplomat smiled condescendingly. ‘‘ Your proph- 
ecy is right—as far as it goes. But you’ve left out of your 


“True, Your Majesty,” Von Aehrenthal gestured grace- 
fully. ‘‘ But, as I have shown clearly, there’s no other course. 
We must annex Bosnia and Herzegovina. Only that will put 
an end forever to the dreams of a Serb empire. And we must 
seize our advantage while Berlin is war-mad.” 

“Yes, yes! You've figured it all out very wisely, I’m sure. 
Gentlemen,” the emperor addressed the group, “‘if you care 
to step into the library for a moment you may witness the 
signing of a paper which will change the map of Europe.”’ 


HE listeners stared at their sovereign with frightened 
eyes; for every man of them knew what turmoil would 
be stirred up from London to Constantinople and from St. 
Petersburg to Paris when it became known that Austria 
had trampled under foot the treaty of 1871, known as the 
Declaration of London, and had calmly taken possession of 
the two helpless countries which she had solemnly agreed 
to manage only in the capacity of administrator. 
As the emperor moved toward the library a slender young 
Magyar spoke up in a low, thrilling voice. “‘ Your Majesty,” 





Hungary in founding the United States of Europe !”’ 

The group broke into loud laughter, and the old emperor 
contemplated the youth with kindly sorrow and said: “A 
pretty flight of fancy, my boy! Very pretty! But it is litera- 
ture, not statecraft !”’ 

“Imagine my going to the dastardly Serbs with that prop- 
osition!’’ Von Aehrenthal hooted. ‘‘They’d chase me out of 
Belgrade at the bayonet’s point! They’d smell a trick in 
that cash offer, and say it was a wile of mine to trick them 
into ceasing their military operations. Once I’d done this, 
Austria would rush down upon them and seize their land, so 
they’d say. My dear young man, look facts in the face or 
they’ll strike you down behind your back. And now, Your 
Majesty, shall we proceed to the signing of the rescript?”’ 

The old emperor moved once more toward the library 
with an audible sigh of disappointment over what he had 
been hearing. 


UT the youth spoke up quickly. ‘“‘ True!’’ said he. ‘‘Were 
our great diplomat, the Baron, to manage the affair it 





1y son. Bi reckoning the savage fighting that will flame up among the _ said he, ‘‘this means war sooner or later, does it not?”’ would fail miserably. Froma diplomat the Serbs expect only 
s—but ff Balkan peoples when they come to divide the spoils. They'll “With Russia certainly within ten years,” replied the diplomacy; and diplomacy, Your Majesty, has always been 
world ff weaken themselves so much that there will be little strength emperor. handmaid to the gods of war. The diplomat works in the 
hat all fi and less wealth left for the founding of a Serb empire.” “And it will cost us fi dark and, by doing so for centuries, has lost the power oi 
globe “But if that happens,’’ interjected one of the listeners, ““Not less than three billion crowns, | fear,’’ replied Von seeing the light. No, Your Majesty, do not let the diplomats 
is yet § “down will swoop Russia and snatch them all. And that will Aehrenthal. ‘But think what we'll get for it! The whole handle the matter. Let the people do it—and let them tell 
e frag- §§ drive us into a terrible war.” Balkan peninsula !”’ the whole truth!” 
e€, and “Tut! Tut!’? Von Aehrenthal shook his head. ‘‘ Don’t “Tf we win,” the young Magyar broke in with a gravity ‘““What?”’ Von Aehrenthal shrieked. ‘‘ Your Majesty, this 
vidual § you know that there’s a country to the north of us called that caused the old emperor to wheel sharply and demand: _ is insane chatter !”’ 
-man- § Germany? Germany,” he went on with fine satire, ‘‘is said “Tf? If we win? Of course we'll win, sir! With Germany ‘Why is it insane?’’ calmly asked the youth. 
tohave several excellent regiments of fighting men. Anditis behind us? Don't fall into a panic, young man!”’ “You ask that?’ the foreign minister shouted. ‘‘ You 
tumored that the German Kaiser is quite friendly toward us.”’ “Pardon, Your Majesty!’’ The young Magyar bowed advise us to tell the whole truth about the situation? Let the 

know: : humbly. ‘Even Napoleon lost wars. Sol thought that pos- world know that we want all the Balkans? That we must 
hough WEVE nothing to worry over, gentlemen.” It wasthe sibly we might do well to consider the remote possibility of _ rely on Germany’s army when the smash comes? That we 

For, VV old emperor who spoke. ‘‘Our powerful ally, the our doing the same. And, if Your Majesty will graciously are afraid to wait until Russia gets tco strong? That a 
putiful German Kaiser, has pledged himself to support us to the limit allow me to speak my mind, I think I can suggest a cheaper “All that, and everything else!’’ the youth flashed. 
Surely @ against any aggression on the part of St. Petersburg.”’ way of our getting the Balkans, cheaper, quicker, and much ‘‘Let’s get out into the sunlight; let’s look one another in 
in due “But, Your Majesty,” interposed a Magyar duke, ‘‘my pleasanter. Only Your Majesty must promise to forgive the the face; let’s be honest, for the first time in the history of 
its yet brother, a stockbroker in Paris, has assured me that the unkind things I should have to say about our country.” Austria !”’ 
; more french still cherish their ancient hatred against Germany ‘If you have a definite scheme in mind, young man,” the ‘“‘Hah!”’ the old emperor gasped at that last imperative 
rinces, #§ and that they will seize the first opportunity Germany offers emperor said eagerly, ‘out with it! No matter how much it and his worn frame straightened resentfully. ‘‘An insult to 
ito an ‘0 fling their army of four millions through the passes of the hurts us! There’s one chance in a thousand that you have me—your Emperor!” 
cet ‘osges into the Rhine Valley; and this time it will be ‘Onto hit upon something the rest of us have missed.” “You gave me your word, Your Majesty, that I might 

erlin !’ with a vengeance.” “T thank Your Majesty!’’ The youth flung back hishead, speak openly, and I am speaking only the truth. The world 
ligion. “I grant your first point,’ Von Aehrenthal spoke up and a wonderful light came into his handsome face. ‘“‘You knows us through and through, so why pretend among our- 
me for fi briskly, “Should Germany strike at Russia, France will say’’—he turned peremptorily to Von Aehrenthal—“that selves that our ways and our aims are noble? Why do the 
|, thus @ stand by her great ally. But the Germans will not hesitatea by signing this rescript annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina Serbs hate us? Because we have always schemed to seize 
away Minute on that account. The confidence of the General our beloved sovereign will bring about a war with Russia their lands! Because we have never been truly at peace with 
put he J Staff at Berlin is amazing. ‘Let’s hope France will jump which will cost Austria a round three billion crowns?” them, but have always been carrying on an underground 
nee ‘nto our next war with Russia !’ they boast. ‘We'll be in Paris The foreign minister nodded, a smirk on his lips. It was warfare against them, always been trying to undermine their 
onless {ain within two months. And then, having collected fifty amusing to see a nice young fellow make a gigantic ass of states and their prosperity. All this is called diplomacy and 

ling vilion marks of war indemnity, we'll turn to Russia at our himself in the presence of the emperor and crafty old diplo- done in the name of statecraft. But it is war—genuine, 
edi ~ Sure,’ 





So, my friends, we may clearly count on Germany’s 


be wai . 
acking us in our present program 3 





mats who knew every trick and every state secret in the 
capitals of Europe. 
(Page 7) 
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DRAWN By EDWARD A. POUCHER 


HE chair is high, tosupport her back. She 

sits very erect, for the supervisor is just 

behind her, but she lifts one foot from the 
brass rod which is its assigned resting-place and 
swings it beside her chair. She wonders idly 
why the company should have chairs so high 
that brass rods are necessary. She has only a 
moment for wondering. In the corner of the 
board which she faces a light flashes. Instantly 
she selects one of the plugs before her, draws it 
from its place and inserts it in an opening. 
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The Truth About the Girl Who 
Answers Your Telephone Call 


By Helen Christine Bennett 
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of tone which the telephone company firmly be. 
lieves is infallible in soothing an angry patron, 
She grew used to the rule that a telephone gir) 
no matter how abused or found fault with, mug 
never answer back. At first she as well as others 
found this almost impossible. Occasionally they 
forgot and were sternly disciplined, and in course 
of time they learned to hold their tongues, 
Experienced operators grin sardonically at the 
futile wrath of the thoughtless patron and ar 
rather proud of their own calm. 








Then she speaks into the transmitter which hangs 
before her mouth: ‘‘ Number, please?”’ 

“798 r,”” you reply crisply. Even the fraction of a minute 
which has elapsed between your removal of the receiver and 
the ‘‘ Number, please?’’ has seemed too long. You have not 
visualized the girlish figure in the high chair, with her rest- 
less foot stealing surreptitiously from the brass rod and 
swinging beside her. To you and me she is a voice, nothing 
more, almost a piece of the machinery of the telephone 
service, to be accepted without thanks when things go well, 
reported for mending when things go ill—just a voice at the 
end of the wire. There are one hundred and eight thousand 
of her in this country today, an army of young womanhood 
with its loyalty bound by the switchboard. Men operators 
are a negligible quantity. 

When the telephone was first introduced men and boys 
were employed as operators to the exclusion of women. But 
the service was not satisfactory. Tempers were short, for- 
bidden words were apt to bound over the wire, service was 
tardy, inaccurate and inadequate. The telephone company 
experimented with a few girls. Ina very short time the men 
and boys were removed and girls took their places. For the 
company had found beyond a doubt that in patience, sweet 
temper and desire to be of use the feminine element far 
exceeded the masculine. Today, with but two thousand 
male operators and one hundred and eight thousand female 
operators, telephone operating must be classed as a feminine 
occupation. 

This telephone army is an army of youth, for the average 
age of the girl operators is but eighteen years. Among 
these thousands of young women there has grown an esprit 
de corps, a loyalty toward the company that employs them, 
toward each other, toward the instrument that is their 
intimate companion, that only youth can know. It is the 
spirit of youth that has made it possible for the telephone to 
realize its ideal of impartial, dispassionate service. 


UT in Illinois a night operator sat at her switchboard. 
Her slim, erect figure and the rounded curves of her 
pretty face told of her nineteen years; but tense muscles and 
fine-drawn lines betrayed youth in distress. Indifferently she 
obeyed the flashes on the board before her, inserting a plug, 
removing another, mechanically calling ‘‘ Number, please ?’’— 
inserting, removing, over and over again. Out of the chaos 
of trivial incident, of a young man asking his girl to go to 
the ‘‘ movies,” of an angry housewife scolding her grocer, of 
a wife commissioning her husband to come home early sud- 
denly there rang a voice: 

“Hello! This is the office of the Chief of Police of Chicago. 
We've got a line on your man. Can you get the next train?” 

“T can get the train, but I’ll have to get the papers first.”’ 

“Get the help of the State’s attorney. He'll open shop 
at night for anything so important. And, Sheriff—better 
bring the papers from the coroner’s office too. We mustn’t 
let the fellow slip through some technicality.” 

“ All right, Chief.” 

The night operator sank back. The ‘“‘man’’ they sought 
was her brother, suspected of an infamous double crime— 
of murder to conceal bigamy. Perhaps he was guilty; still, 
he was her brother. The girl shielded her eyes from the light 
that flashed and flashed. One shaking hand inserted a plug. 
‘Yes, Sheriff. The coroner’s office?” 

The trembling hands inserted another plug. The connec- 
tion was made. Again there was a moment’s respite. A tele- 
phone operator learns to act quickly. She knew her brother’s 
boarding-place in Chicago; she could warn him in time. 
Half consciously she lifted her hands. 

“Chicago? That you, Chicago?”’ A long pause. Then 
almost in a whisper the words came: ‘Excuse it, please; it 
is a mistake.” 

The switchboard flashed, flashed, flashed. Dully she 
answered: ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Sheriff, I can get you the State’s 
attorney. He telephoned from his club a short time ago.”’ 

Again she hesitated. It would be so easy not to be able to 
find the State’s attorney. Then the train would be missed and 
he would escape. No one would be able to trace her aid. 
Desperately she threw in the last plug that delivered her 
brother into the hands of the law. 

Some hours afterward they found her unconscious by the 
switchboard. No one had connected her with the criminal, 
but during the two weeks that she was ill the relationship 
became known, and when she was well enough to talk they 
asked her how she could do it. 

“T had to,” she said. ‘“‘It was my duty.” 


ERVICE—and power. For in the voice that serves lies 
destiny. A slip in a connection may mean financial ruin; 

a delay may result in death. How much she must know; 
how much she does know; and how much she keeps to her- 
self! Every day fortunes are made and lost; reputations are 
blackened or whitened; love is given and returned—all 
within reach of her ear. Secrets of state that would set the 
nation by the ears slip past her; secrets that would bow 
the shoulders of a strong man; but she does not listen—and 
adjusts her hair. Youth recks little of the affairs of others; 
youth is not concerned in affairs of state. It is the personal 
element that dominates, and there are times when one’s hair 
is of prime importance: the telephone girl, according to sober 
statistics, usually marries within three years. To her the 


switchboard is just a switchboard with a tiresome lot of 
holes to be plugged, not a new field for world romance. It 
looks very much as it did the first day she came to the office 
to secure a position. The room she entered was nearly filled 
with other girls bound on the same errand. While she waited 
she looked shyly around. She had been in many offices, but 
few like this. After a month of seeking work in dusty rooms 
with little daylight and less air, the handsome furniture, the 
sense of space attracted her. 


NX LAST it was her turn. She rose awkwardly and walked 
to the woman who sat at the desk in the corner, answered 
the questions asked, and agreed to submit to an examination. 
She was rather nervous about the examination, but she grew 
confident as it proceeded. Any grammar-school graduate 
could read and write, locate Washington, Buffalo, Chicago 
and St. Louis. It was rather ‘‘funny’’ to be measured and 
to find that one was exactly five feet four. She asked why 
they did that. 

‘Because if you were less than five feet you could not 

reach all the switchboard,” promptly replied the young 
woman who was taking the measurements; and the girl 
turned in sudden sympathy to a very little girl who was 
leaving the room. If she had failed in this like the little girl, 
it wouldn’t have been her fault. Somewhat timidly she 
approached the other tests, of eyes and ears and voice. As 
she waited in between she read in a little booklet that lay on 
the table that ‘‘ only twelve per cent. of the applicants pass,”’ 
and she wondered if she could possibly become one of the 
number. When she emerged with her white card of admission 
held firmly in her hand, she was jubilant. She had been 
accepted. 
The next day she went to school—that is, they called it 
school,’’ but it was far different from the one to which she 
had been accustomed. Instead of from books one learned 
mainly from the switchboard; not a real switchboard con- 
nected with real subscribers, for that would mean inadequate 
service, but a practice board set up and connected just for 
beginners. It seemed very complicated at first, but in four 
weeks she had learned how to connect and switch off, when 
to refer to ‘‘Information,’’ and when to ‘Chief Operator.” 
She had mastered the geography of the city and its outlying 
suburbs; she knew the locations of the various telephone 
exchanges and how to manage Long Distance; she knew all 
the rules, and she was prepared to live up to the etiquette 
prescribed. 

She had developed a pleasing voice. She knew how to say 
‘‘Number, please?” in exactly the “right, bright, smiling”’ 
tone. No matter whether it rained or shone, whether she 
felt well or ill, whether the last call had left her breathless 
with indignation, she must say ‘‘ Number, ple—ease?”’ as if 
all the good fortune in the world had suddenly come to her 
and she yearned to share it with the caller at the other end. 
So she was marked ‘“‘proficient’’ and sent out to the big 
room a full-fledged operator. She was very proud indeed as 
she took her place before the great switchboard. She had 
been carefully schooled; she knew that by the telephone’s 
prompt service it was estimated that three million dollars’ 
worth of time a day was saved the nation, and she fully 
intended to do her part toward saving that three million. 

A light flashed and she promptly responded: ‘‘ Number, 
please?”’ 

“T want John E. Green.’ 


“ec 


Fok an imperceptible second she hesitated. Then, re- 
membering her lesson, she reiterated with increased 
sweetness of tone: ‘‘ Number, ple-ease?”’ 

“T tell you I want John E. Green!’’ It was an angry 
masculine voice, not very intelligent. 

Thoughtfully she pulled out one plug and inserted another. 
The “ John E. Green’’ gentleman was talking to Information, 
and the supervisor at her elbow smiled approval. ‘I didn’t 
save much time then,” she thought regretfully. * 

If she was ever to be anything except just an operator she 
must first of all never betray anger. The rewards for good 
service had been carefully pointed out to her. If she proved 
a good operator she might be promoted, first to senior oper- 
ator, then to supervisor, and finally to chief operator herself. 
And nearly all this depended on four things: First, the 
mechanical ability to handle the switchboard; second, a 
quick wit in emergency; and, more than these, a voice that 
never lost its sugared sweetness, and a temper that never 
became excited or provoked. 

The light flashed. ‘‘Say, how long do you intend to keep 
me waiting ?”’ demanded a high-pitched voice. ‘‘ Are you-all 
asleep down there? Now hurry up and get my number or 
I'll report you.” 

She connected in a kind of terror. Reported on her first 
day! But the supervisor behind her spoke soothingly: ‘‘ You 
made the connection promptly. Don’t mind her. You will 
get used to it in time.” 

She grew used to it in a few days. She grew used to an 
endless chain of inconsiderate patrons who demanded of her 
everything from information as to the baseball scores and 
the newest plays to “the best preaching to be found next 
Sunday.”’ She grew used to keeping her temper and to 
answering wrathful voices with that increased mellowness 
(Page 8) 


“I wonder,”’ said one of them, “what makes 
so many people disbelieve me when I report a 
wire ‘busy.’ You know we have to be very careful how we 
report a line ‘busy.’ We are told to sound sorry. Listen 
and I’ll show you how.” Into the transmitter she spoke in 
tones of deep sympathy, ‘‘ They don’t answer.’”’ Then, ina 
rapid aside, she said: ‘‘Hear the ‘sorrowful tone’ on the 
‘answer’? Now listen to what I get.” 

“You girls are just too lazy to connect,” shrieked , 
feminine voice. ‘‘Give me the chief operator.” 

Obediently she inserted the plug that gave the connec. 
tion, and, as she did so, she smiled mischievously. ‘‘ Lazy!" 
she echoed; ‘why, if she only knew all the trouble that 
means! Look at what I have to do when I report ‘busy,’ 
Every time I have to write on a slip the number calling, the 
number called, the time the call comes in, my number, the 
time the call is finally connected, and I have to keep on 
trying for a connection until one is made. Lazy! It woull 
be far easier to make the connection and have done with 
it !—Listen again.” 

Across the wire came ringing masculine tones: ‘‘Say, 
operator, do you know when wood violets first appear?” 

“T’ll connect you with the Arnold Arboretum,” she 
offered promptly. ‘‘Now wouldn’t that jar you? Wood 
violets in January, and me supposed to know about them! 
But that isn’t a caution to some they ask. One day not long 
ago I answered a call from a woman who was plainly mad. 
‘My husband has just written me from sea,’ she snapped; 
‘he says he is in 65 longitude and 85 latitude. Now whereis 
he?’ And she expected me to answer! I thought a moment 
and then I just gave her the University observatory. | 
thought they ought to know! I get lots of them: Tourists 
want to know the exact height of Bunker Hill Monument. 
Worried mothers ask me to help find their lost Johnnies and 
Susies; but one woman who called yesterday took the cake. 
When I called ‘Number, please?’ what do you suppose she 
said ina pitiful, whining voice and dead in earnest: ‘Operator, 
what can I call my cat?’”’ 


HE voice suddenly changed. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ she said into 
the transmitter, her tones crisp and clear, ‘‘ you shall 
have him at once.” 

There followed a flashing of lights, a swift pulling and 
pushing of plugs, a hasty inquiry, a pause, another swilt 
pushing and plugging, and then a satisfied masculine voice: 
“Thank you, operator; I’ve got him.” 

The girl sat back smiling. ‘‘One of the biggest busines 
men in town,”’ she confided. ‘‘I answer a lot of his calls. He 
says I have saved him thousands of dollars by my prompt- 
ness. And did you hear him thank me? I feel sometimes asif 
I were a part of his office.” 

There is a man in Chicago who ascribes much of his bus: 
ness success to three central operators who handle his calls. 
He has never seen these girls, but he knows their names ant 
addresses and their birthdays; and every birthday they find 
at their homes a costly remembrance from the man whom 
they have helped. 

A part of the business value of the telephone girl lies in the 
fact that she is likely to develop a remarkable memory fo! 
numbers, and that she can make a connection without look- 
ing up a number. Operators on switchboards in private firms 
often hold in their youthful heads hundreds of numbers, and 
information clerks who have been tested have been found t0 
remember accurately as many as three thousand! 

One of the successful merchants of New York City, 1! 
telling how he had built up his business, mused: ‘I wonder 
how much I owe to my telephone operators. When | took 
over the business there was a boy at the switchboard. I took 
off the boy and put ina girl. The telephone end of the order 
business increased so rapidly that I soon had two and thet 
three girls busy. I suppose the boy neglected the orders; but 
these young women not only took them and delivered them, 
but they also got to know the various customers and t? 
remember their voices. The men liked it. The girl woul! 
answer the call by saying instantly: ‘Good-morning, M* 
Holder, what can we do for you today?’ and that recognitio 
of voice and the desire to do something for the custome! 
seemed to make a great hit. I shouldn’t wonder if those thre 
had made me twenty thousand dollars.” 


ERHAPS he thanked them; but the telephone operato! 

is usually accepted without thought of compensatio 
When an important business deal is on she may fill a vit# 
réle; but when the rewards are given out, even to the m& 
senger boys, the voice at the end of the wire is not eve! 
identified. ‘‘A thankless job,’”’ repeated one girl bitterly: 
‘‘ As far as the public are concerned we don’t amount to ally" 
thing.” Then her face softened. ‘I must say,” she addet 
“the company treats us well.” 

The company does treat them well. Perhaps in no othe 
industry have the needs of the employees been more care!u") 
studied. Even the high chair and the brass rod which holds 
the restless feet have been carefully planned and thought 0" 
with direct reference to the operator’s health and well-beim: 
Telephone operating is a continuous performance; there ™ 
no rest from it. Therefore the girls must work on shifts a 
seven or eight hours each, and every girl must agree to wo! 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 64 
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By Mary Stewart Cutting 


AUTHOR OF “THE SUBURBAN WHIRL,” ETC. 
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ELLO! hello!—Is this Mrs. Wilmer?—Yes, it’s 

Winifred.—Oh, Clementine! I’ve been wanting to 

ask you and Jack for Thursday. I’m giving a little 
dance for Katharine Coates; she’s visiting me.—Oh, you 
must remember her; she was one of my bridesmaids.— Yes, 
the tall, classical one with the wonderful hair.—Oh, I’m 
going to wear my wedding dress.— Yes, as festal as that !— 
Well, it’s my first party since I was married. I’m so excited 
about it I don’t know what to do.—Leslie is making the 
grandest preparations, and every one has shown so much 
interest. Mrs. Paxton is going to lend us her palms and the 
boys are to get us big dogwood branches.—Thank you so 
much, but I think we shall have enough without the rubber 
plant.—Thank you, I do hope it will be a success. We are 
going to have plenty of men anyway. I’ll see you Thursday, 
then.—Good-by.” 

“Well, that’s settled !’" Young Mrs. Iverson turned from 
the telephone to her husband, a tall, fair, pleasant-faced 
young man who sat in an armchair, looking over the pages of 
a magazine as he smoked his pipe. She dropped down in a 
seat beside him, her dark eyes alight. ‘‘It’s really wonder- 
ful—not one refusal! Put down your book, dear; as long as 
Katharine has gone up to write a letter we might as well 
consult about the last things now. I hate to ask you to 
bring out anything more; you’ve been so awfully good about 
it—the lanterns you bought are perfectly fine; but I find 
I won’t have a minute, so ss 

“All right,’”’ said her husband with alacrity, flinging down 
the magazine and taking a pencil and envelope from his 
pocket. ‘‘Go ahead.” 

‘Well, then, we ought to have a chimney for the big rose- 
colored lamp—I can’t get it here, and it looks much nicer 
with that lighted.” 

“Yes, it does. I'll take the top in to be fitted, if you'll 
wrap it up in paper for me.” 

‘‘ And if you could get a dozen more lemonade glasses—any 
kind will do.” 

Mr. Iverson’s brow puckered thoughtfully. ‘‘Don’t you 
think it would be better to have them matched? If we need 
a set, why don’t we get them?” 

“All right, if you are willing to spend the money. I’ll show 
you what we have. Then, will you telephone to Giudelli’s 
for three pounds of their little fancy cakes? Or three anda 
half zy 

“Better say four.’’ He laid down the pencil and looked 
at her with a considering expression. ‘‘I was going to ask 
you How would you like some game patés? They 
make ’em to order in a little French place where I go to 
lunch sometimes—man makes a specialty of ’em. He took 
me down in the kitchen one day and introduced me to his 
wife; nice little woman as you want to meet. You could see 
your face in the coppers and things.” 

“Well Winifred considered in her turn with a swift 
yet tender gleam of amusement as she looked at him. Leslie 
made friends everywhere; the small, stubby members of the 
new Boys’ Club over at the Ridge already hailed him almost 
as intimately as the whilom college chums, who were always 
enthusiastically look- 
ing him up and luring 
him off on their affairs. 
Winifred had some- 
times suffered a pang 
of jealousy at his 
devotion to his Alma 
Mater. ‘‘We don’t 
need the patés. Still, 
they would be some- 
thing different.” 














“CH, WE might as 

well have a good 
spread while we’re 
about it,’’ announced 
Mr. Iverson. ‘“ Any- 
thing more to sug- 
gest ?”’ 

“No, that’s, all, I 
think. Oh, I hope the 
party will be a suc- 
cess !”’ 

“No fear of that. 
But hadn’t you better 
see now what Miss 
Coates is doing? I 
want to finish this 
story.” 

_ “Leslie, how many 
times have I told you 
that she expects you 
to call her Katharine? 
Don’t you like her?”’ 

“Why, I like her 
well enough; but she 
seems sort of faraway 
all the time.” His 
voice sank. ‘‘She isn’t 
in love, is she?” 

_Winifred looked at 
him. ‘She hasn’t told 
me anything yet. 
Hush, here she is 
now Come over heré-on the sofa by me, Katharine. 
Leslie, you may go upstairs and finish your story, if you 
want to. Everything’s settled,dear. The Wilmers are com- 
ing, and Leslie is going to see about the last things for me.” 

“Really, he is wonderful,” sait{ Miss Coates in a lovely 
contralto voice. She was a singularly beautiful girl, with a 
sort of untouchable crystalline freshness in her yellow hair 
and yellow attire, as of spun glass. She had the air of a 
royal princess, with, however, a shade,<‘ pensiveness in her 
eyes, as if she wasn’t getting all she should. “I never saw a 
man who was willing to take so much trouble—and he does 
everything so well!” 

Winifred nodded, with the expression of pride on her 
small, glowing face. ‘‘That’s what eve -y one says. I don’t 
know what I should have done if I hac had a husband like 
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“*No, I Won’t I Won’t!’ She Flung Her Arms Around 
Him. ‘Oh, I Didn’t Mean to be Hateful, But—’”’ 


Audrey’s.’”’ Audrey was her younger sister. ‘Grattan is 
awfully nice, of course, but she never can trust to his getting 
anything; he always forgets. Leslie—everybody says it 
won't last, but Her voice trailed off into silence. 

It was her secret that she was really giving the party, not 
for Katharine, but for her husband. It wasaterribleamount 
of trouble, with a little child in the house, and an incompe- 
tent maid, even with: the proffered aid of her mother and 
sister, and she really didn’t care muchabout dancing anyway; 
but he was so thoroughly and hospitably interested when she 
suggested it that she felt quite tender over his enjoyment; 
he had a social talent denied to her earnestness. 


INIFRED IVERSON had been submerged, by mar- 

riage, in her domestic and civic duties; she not only kept 
house with unwearying devotion to detail and took care of 
little Matilda with incessant harrowed painstaking, but she 
was also deep in the Consumers’ League, by telephone, with 
women twice her age. Leslie was always kind and affection- 
ate; he fetched and carried; he adored his baby girl; and he 
went into another room evenings, with his book, when his 
wife telephoned interminably. The Brentwoods, Winifred’s 
family, when they didn’t like anything, ‘‘just banged away,” 
as Audrey expressed it; it had taken Winifred some time to 
realize that Leslie never ‘‘banged.”’ If she didn’t want to do 
as he quietly suggested, he ‘‘let it goat that’’; but there were 
slight gradations which after a while she began to perceive. 








“The Women Tried to Talk Interestedly, With Lapses in Between. There Was a General Effect of Still Waiting for the Party to Begin” 


When the dancing craze came up he got in the habit of 
dropping in at one or other of the neighbors’ for an hour 
when she was too busy to go with him; he entertained his 
college friends in town. People began telling her the next 
day how much they had enjoyed seeing him, as if she had 
missed something. All of a sudden she began to get tired 
of living so strenuously for dyty; she wanted to enjoy his 
things too. She began going out with him once more, to his 
unfeigned enjoyment and her own. This party was her 
crowning effort. It touched her that he was so interested. 


OW she went on impulsively: ‘‘Leslie is so artistic! 
Most people here don't take the trouble to decorate their 
rooms, they just move out the furniture; but we wanted this 
to be different. We will have enough men at any rate!” 
(Page 9) 


What Often Happens 
\ But 





Jot Always With 
the Same Climax 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. 8B. KRING 


“Well you’re very fortunate,’’ said Miss Coates. ‘Where 
I’ve been staying, at Netherdale, there really weren’t any 
men at all.” 

“Elsie Rickland told me the other day of a dance she went 
to where there were twice as many girls as men. But I 
think too many men are almost worse than too few. When 
Mrs. Frobisher gave that ball last winter she had so many 
extra fellows that they all simply went off to the library and 
smoked and talked about boats and things—with the pretty 
girls sitting out in the ballroom! Clementine Wilmer says 
men always seem so crazy for each other’s society.” 

Miss Coates laughed. ‘‘ They do seem to be. Tell me who 
is coming.” 


“TET me see—I have the list here. The Crandalls—you 

have toask them, they’re so nice, though they are terri- 
ble dancers; and the Bannards, they're darlings; and Audrey 
and Grattan, of course; and the Chandors and the Paxtons 
and the Wilmers—those men are all so funny together !—and 
Ethel Roberts; I don’t care for her, she’s so tactful; he’s 
older, but he’s fine. Then of the new people there are the 
Carpenters—he’s very interesting and dances well—and the 
Silvertons—all the men are crazy over her; he sings deli- 
ciously. I’m sorry there are so many married people, 
Katharine.” 

“Oh, that makes no difference,”’ interpolated Miss Coates 
hastily. She took her hostess’s hand in hers with a caressing 
gesture. 

“But I’m coming to the others. There are the Rickland 
girls and their brother, and Mr. Roofer and Mr. Sains— 
friends of Leslie’s—the loveliest young fellows; I just felt 
when they accepted that the success of the evening was 
assured. They have promised to bring their costumes and 
do a stunt for us after supper—they’re really quite won- 
derful!—and Mr. Silverton has half promised to sing, and 
Mr. Paxtonand Mr. Chandor are to give usa Russian dance; 
it’s excruciatingly funny! But this is all a great secret-—we 
wanted something different fora surprise. Then, of course’’— 
Winifred paused slightly —‘“‘there’s Rex Courtney.” 

“Do I remember him—a tall man with a dark mustache?”’ 

“Yes. He went away for a while, but he’s back again. 
He used to be mostly with the married set; but now—he 
looks a little older; of course he is older, but he’s terribly 
nice. I know you'll like him, Katharine.”’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed,”’ said Miss Coates absently. There was 
a pause. 

“Katharine !”’ said Winifred in a new tone. The hand 
that held hers closed over it tightly as the girl turned her 
head away. ‘‘There’s something troubling you; I’ve seen 
it ever since you came yesterday. Oh, I know you want to 
enjoy everything, but you don’t really. Darling, I can’t 
bear to see you so unhappy. Is it—is it about any one 
you—care for? Don’t tell me if you don’t want to.—Why, 
Katharine! You're not crying ?’”’ 

“Well?” said Mr. Iverson inquiringly, some three hours 
later, as his wife came upstairs into the room where he was 
already in pajamas and dressing-gown. ‘‘I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes when I 
looked in and saw her. 
What’s doing?” 

“Hush! Speak 
lower; you'll wake 
little Matilda. Yes, 
she’sin love. I prom- 
ised not to tell any- 
body—if you don’t 
stop whistling I won’t 
say another word.” 

“All right, go 
ahead.” 


““C*HE met himatthe 

games last year 
when she was staying 
with the Martins—he 
was a friend of their 
friends from Califor- 
nia. They were to- 
gether all the time for 
three days. I think 
they got pretty far 
along myself. She says 
most men are afraid of 
her, but he wasn’t at 
all. He has black hair, 
and atwist to one eye- 
brow, and his name is 
‘Lige’ Robinson. Do 
you know him?’”’ 

ae T ” 

“Well, he was to 
come and call on the 
family when she got 
home, and he got in 
wrong from the start. 
She says he showed 
too much that he 
really wanted to talk 
to her. The upshot 
of it was that they 
were all perfectly 
down on him; they criticized his appearance and they talked 
so—the way families do—that Katharine thought perhaps 
she didn’t really know him. She cried and cried, and she 
didn’t meet him in town as she promised to, or answer his 
letters, or anything; and then he went away—she doesn’t 
know where—and she’s never heard of him since. But she 
knows now that she made a mistake—she’s been feeling it 
more and more—knows that she made a dreadful mistake, 
and that he really was all she thought him, and that she 
never can care for anybody else as long as she lives, and it’s 
just killing her.” 

“Poor girl, I’m sorry for her,”’ said Mr. Iverson, rumpling 
his thick, light hair. ‘‘I’ll go downstairs and lock up.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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NEW PAVLOWA GAVOTTE 


Together With the Original Prize-Winning Music Upon Which it is Based 


AM glad indeed to present through The Ladies’ Home 

Journal this new gavotte created by me abroad last 
summer. It must be danced with as much buoyancy as 
possible in 2/4 time. In these pictures I am dancing 
with M. Ivan Clustine, formerly master of the ballet of 
the Paris Grand Opera and latterly in charge of the 
Imperial Ballets of St. Petersburg and Moscow. I am 


—>-—— SSS >> CORES OO 


UMBER ONE shows Mademoiselle 

Pavlowa and her partner taking the first 
step in the gavotte. The dance starts with the 
partners supporting the weight of their bodies 
on their left feet, with their right legs ex- 
tended before them, the toes depressed and 
elevated several inches from the ; 00mg Each 
dancer inclines the weight of the body to the 
right, the lady’s left arm extending over the 


the other’s hands, with the arms crisscross. 


N NUMBER TWO the partners are shown 

as they are completing the first forward step 
of the gavotte. As they take a short step, 
each on the right foot, and when the foot of 
each dancer rests flat on the floor, there should 
be a very slight dip with the right knee. Each 
dancer inclines slightly to the right, as shown, 
permitting the left leg to drag behind, the point 
of the toe being on the floor. 


NG THREE shows the completion 
of the first figure in the gavotte. From 
the positions shown in Number Two each 
dancer makes a still farther dip with the right 
knee, and carries the left leg forward and in a 
straight line, so that the toe may rest on the 
floor. As the count is completed both dancers 
turn to their left, and move forward in steps 
that are a repetition of those shown in Num- 


bers One and Two. 


PON the conclusion of the repetition 
(executed to the left) of the steps shown 
in Numbers One and Two the dancers come 
to the poses shown in Number Four, the lady 


right of her partner, so that each is holding: 





bringing her left instep to the right heel and at 
the same time resting on her toes. The gen- 
tleman brings his right instep to the left heel, 
keeping his feet flat on the floor. The position 
of the hands and arms and the erect postures of 
the bodies, as may be seen, are important. 


i ge dancers now swing into the positions 
shown in Number Five. The lady turns 
to her left and slides the left foot backward 
along the floor for about six inches. With the 
turn of the body the right foot is necessarily 
drawn, but the toe should be kept on the floor. 
As the lady turns, the gentleman also swings to 
his right on the ball of his left foot, carrying 
the right foot to the position shown. As the 
dancers execute their half-face the positions of 
the hands and arms adjust themselves. 


UMBER SIX shows the beginning of 

the forward-back-and-forward chasse bal- 
ance. Each dancer now takes a forward step of 
about six inches on the right foot, dragging the 
left along the floor. As the partners step for- 
ward the lady’s hands are raised in the positions 
shown. 


| ie THIS photograph (Number Seven) the 
dancers now step backward from the posi- 
tions shown in the preceding photograph, each 
using the left foot, on which the weight of the 
body is maintained. As they take these back- 
ward steps each drops the other’s left hand, 
and, swinging the body a trifle to the left, as- 
sumes the position shown. ‘This is the second, 
ot backward, movement in the forward-back- 
and-forward chassé. 














NUMBER SIX 
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THE THIRD OF A NEW SERIES OF SOCIAL DANCES 
BY MADEMOISELLE ANNA PAVLOWA 


Photographs by Elwin Neame, London. Copyright by Max RabinoffF 


particularly pleased, too, with the music which was com- 
posed by Mr. Philip Jacoby, upon which the gavotte 
is based, and which is presented in this number of 
The Journal, together with the pictorial instruction in 


the dance itself. 


en 
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UMBER EIGHT shows the completion 

of the forward-back-and-forward chasse 
balance. The dancers take a step forward of 
about six inches, each on the right foot and 
being careful in the final flourish to keep a 
slight distance between them. There should be 
a marked bend at the waistline, the left foot 
and leg trailing behind, the point of the toe 
resting on the floor, with as much ease of man- 
ner as possible. 


| freee NINE shows the beginning of 
the third figure in the Paviowa Gavotte. 
After the final chasse balance, four times re- 
peated, the partners come into a closed position, 
as shown in the photograph, each maintaining 
the balance of the ee ona 

single foot; the gentleman 
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using his nght foot and carrying the left foot 
forward, the lady using her left foot and carrying 
her right backward and clear of the floor. 


cy THE completion of the steps shown in 
Number Nine the dancers now swing 
back into the position shown in Number Ten, 
the lady supporting her body on her right foot, 
carrying her left forward, with the knee slightly 


_ bent, and the gentleman supporting his weight 


on hisleft leg, carrying the right leg back, with 
the knee slightly bent. 


i pies dancers now take three steps—the 
gentleman moving forward first on the 
right foot, then on the left, then on the right; 
the lady moving backward, first on her left 
foot, followed by a step on the right, and finally 


onthe left; the entire movement being executed 
into the closed position (Number Eleven). 


Weswuae. shows the first posi- 
tion of the double balance step. Releas- 
ing the lady the gentlemantakes her right hand 
in his left, and, stepping backward, transfers 
his weight from left leg to right, bending the 
toe of his left foot, the lady swinging on her 
right foot and pointing the toe of her left. 


ERE (Number Thirteen) is shown the 

second position of the double balance 
step. The first movernents, shown in the pre- 
vious photograph, require the lady to support 
her weight on her right foot, bending her left 
toe, and the gentleman to do likewise, the 
dancers being on their right feet. They now 
swing to their left and face each other. The 
lady, lifting her left foot, places it, after a half 
turn, flat on the floor, and advances her right 
foot, pointing the toe. The gentleman swings 
to his left, supporting the body with the left foot 
and pointing the toe of the right. He lowers 
the lady’s left arm with his right. 


HE gentleman now steps back (in Number 

Fourteen), transferring the weight of his 
body to his right foot, at the same time turning 
slightly to his left. As he does this the lady 
carties her right foot backward and makes a 
quarter turn to her right. Ass she does so the 
gentleman releases his partner’s right hand, 
and, taking her left hand in his left, places his 
right arm about her hip at the waistline. In 
this position the dancers are now prepared to 
recommence the gavotte. 
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THE PAVLOWA GAVOTTE 


The ©PrizeSWinning Music for Mademoiselle eAnna Pavlowas “New ‘Dance 
“By ‘Philip Jacoby sa * 


'HE composer of this gavotte, Philip Jacoby, was awarded a prize of $500 by Mademoiselle Anna Pavlowa, ina recent contest open to American composers. Mr. Jacoby is a California business man, 
but since the age of fourteen, when'in honor of his mother’s birthday he composed his first piece, he has cultivated for his own pleasure his talent for composition. Among his other compositions 
are musical settings for Long fellow’s “The Rainy Day,” W hittier’s “Angel of Patience” and Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s “Sonnet Number Forty-Three.” ' 
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Copyright, 1914, by Max Rabinoff 
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OOKING back now, I can remember dressing, the morning 

after Jack Reddy’s arrest at Firehill, all trembly and 

with my hands damp and my face in the glass white 
and pinched, like an East Side baby’s in a hot wave. But 
there wasn’t anything trembly about the thinking part of 
me. That was working better than it had ever worked 
before. It seemed to be made of steel springs going swift and 
sure, like an engine that went independent of the rest of my 
machinery. And thank Heaven it did work that way, for it 
had thought of something ! 

The idea came on me in the second part of the night, 
flashed out of the dark like a wireless. I'd been wondering 
about the man who made the telephone date with Sylvia, 
‘the Unknown Voice’’ they’d got to calling him. People 
thought, as Jasper had said, that Reddy had found her with 
this man and there had been a terrible scene. But, whatever 
had happened, ‘‘the Unknown Voice’’ was the clew to the 
mystery. The police had tried to locate him—tried and 
failed. Now J was going to hunt for him. 

My plan was perfectly simple. From what I had seen 
myself and heard from Anne Hennessey I was sure I knew 
every lover that Sylvia had had. I was going to call each 
one of them up on the phone and listen to their voices, and I 
wasn’t going to tell a soul about it. Everybody would say— 
just as you say as you read this: ‘‘ But all those men gave 
satisfactory alibis.’” I knew that as well as any one, but it 
didn’t cut any ice with me. I didn’t care what they’d proved. 
] was going to hear their voices and see for myself. If I was 
successful, then I’d tell Babbitts and have him advise me 
what to do. I’d heard Jack Reddy had retained Mr. Wilbur 
Whitney, the great criminal lawyer; but I wouldn’t have 
known whether to go to him or the police or the district 
attorney, and if I did it at all I wanted to do it right. 

Now that there were three of us in the exchange my holi- 
day had been changed to Monday, and I made up my mind 
not to put my plan into execution till that day. I didn’t 
want to be hurried or confused by possible interruptions, 
and also I wanted to hear the voices at short range and could 
do that better from the city. I telephoned over to Babbitts 
that I’d be in New York on Monday to do some shopping, 
and he made a date to meet me and dine with me at some 
place near Times Square. 


ON DAY morning I was up bright and early and dressed 
myself in my best clothes. From the telephone book I 
got the numbers of the four men who were known to have been 
Sylvia’s lovers and 
admirers— Carisbrook, 
Robinson, Dunham and 
Cokesbury. I had found 
out from Anne what their 
businesses were and I had 
no trouble in locating 
them. With the slip of 
paper in my purse I took 
the ten-twenty train and 
arrived in town before 
midday. 

On the way over I 
worked out what I’d say 
to each of them. I was 
going to ask Carisbrook, 
who was soft and dressed- 
up, if he knew where 
Mazie Lorraine, a mani- 
cure who’d once been in 
the Waldorf, had moved 
to. It was nervy, but I 
wanted to give him a dig, 
he having put on airs and 
treated me like a door- 
mat. Robinson waseasy; 
he had a common name 
and I’d got the wrong 
nan: ‘Excuse me, please; 
awful sorry.”” Dunham 
was a lawyer and I was 
a dressmaker that a cus- 
tomer wouldn’t pay. 
And Cokesbury was easy 
too; I’d heard Cokesbury 
lodge was for rent and 
I was looking for a place. 

I got Carisbrook first 
and he was as mad as a 
hornet! ‘I don’t know what you’re talking about. Mani- 
cure? I don’t know any manicure named Lorraine. I’ve 
never been manicured in the Waldorf or any other hotel in 
the city. The woman is a liar’’—and so forth and so on. 

I had hard work not to laugh, and in the middle of it I 
hung up, for he had a thin, high squeak on him like an old 
maid scared by a mouse. 

Robinson was a sport; I liked him fine. ‘‘ Don’t apolo- 
gize; it’s the penalty of being called Robinson. Still there’s 
a bright side to every cloud. It might have been Smith, 
you know.”’ 

It wasn’t Robinson. He talked with an accent that 
sounded like Jasper’s; English, I guess. 

Dunham was very smooth and awful hard to get rid of. 
He kept on asking questions and I had to think quick and 
\neak unnaturally intelligent. In the middle of it—I’d got 
the ¢.1 wanted—I said it was too complicated to tell over 

It wane and I'd be in tomorrow at two. 

sn’t Dunham. 


A HL 
\ tried H. tackled Cokesbury I ran into the first snag. I 
to know a younf€ce and a real pleasant young man (you get 
wanted. I said busrice from an old one) asked me what I 
“What is the naturess, and he answered: 
‘I'd rather tell that of your business, madam?”’ 
“Mr. Cokesbury doe..Mr. Cokesbury,” I said. 
office. If you'll tell me wha’t like to be interrupted in the 
“Say, young feller,” said you wish to see him about i 
we stop this pleasant littld in a cool, classy way, ‘‘suppose 
Cokesbury and say a lady’s} talk, and you trot in to Mr. 
_ Very well,” he answere waiting on the wire.” 
just as you say.” id, calm and cheerful. ‘‘I’ll do 
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There was a wait and then he 
was back. ‘‘ Mr. Cokesbury says 
it’s impossible for him to come to 
the phone and will you kindly tell 
me what your business is.” 

“‘T guess I’ll have to wait till 
he’s not so busy,” I answered 
languid, like I’ve heard ladies 
when they’re mad and don’t want 
to show it, and I hung up. 

Afterward I saw I’d made a 
mistake, for when I called up two 
hours later that polite guy was 
still on the job and handed me 
the same line of talk. 

I went into a drug store and 
looked up ‘‘ Cokesbury —Edward 
L.,residence,’”’ and at six I tried 
him there. I drew a man that I 
guess was a servant. 

iia “Ts Mr. Cokesbury home?” 

“Who is it?” 

“That doesn’t matter. I want 
to know if he’s home.”’ 

“T don’t know, ma’am. Will 
you please give me your name?” 

“Say, you're not taking the census or compiling a new 
directory; you’re answering the phone. Tell Mr. Cokesbury 
a party wants to see him on business.” 

“T have orders, ma’am, not to bother Mr. Cokesbury 
with messages unless I know who they’re from,” said the 
voice; and then I knew he was there. 

“I’m sure he’ll come if you say it’s a lady,’’ I said, sort of 
coaxing and sweet. 

“I'll try, ma’am,”’ said the voice, and I could hear the 
echo of his feet as he walked off. 

Presently he was back. ‘‘Beg pardon, ma’am, but Mr. 
Cokesbury says he can’t possibly come, and please to give 
me the message.” 


Y THAT time I was getting mad. “ You ought to get double 
pay, for you seem to be a district-messenger boy as well as 
abutler. Ifit’s not too much trouble, would you mind telling 
me what Mr. Cokesbury’s friends do when they want a word 
with him over the phone?”’ 

“They tell the butler who they are and what they want, 
ma’am. That’s the orders in this house. Good-by.” 

When Babbitts and I were sitting at a table in a little 
joint near Broadway I couldn’t help but tell him what I’d 
been doing. 

He looked at me with his eyes as round as marbles and 
then began to laugh as if he thought it a pretty good joke. 
‘Well, what do you make of that? Spending your holiday 
and your nickels rounding up a lot of men that rounded them- 
selves up weeks ago!” 

“T want to get that voice.” ; 

‘‘ But every one of them has proved that that voice couldn’t 
be his.” 

“Maybe they did,” said I; “but I want to know it myself.” 
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“When I Got Through He Gave a Groan, Dropped Back Into His Chair and Put His Hands Over His Face” 


“Listen to her,’”’ he said, looking around the table as if 
a crowd was collected, ‘‘calmly brushing aside the police, 
the detectives, the law and the strong arm of the press.”’ 

“‘And anything else that stands around trying to dis- 
courage me.” 

“Far be it from me to attempt to discourage you in any 
eccentricity that may develop. But there’s no need in fol- 
lowing up Cokesbury, for we know that he was marooned in 
Cokesbury lodge.” 

“‘T don’t care what we know. The only things I believe 
are the things I see myself.” 

““Thomas!”’ he said laughing; and I didn’t see any sense 
in his calling me that, but he often said things I wasn’t on to. 
‘““Do you intend to camp on his trail all night?” 

“‘T do,” I answered. ‘‘ As soon as we get through I’m going 
to go to the nearest pay station and ring up ‘Edward L., 
residence’.”’ 

“‘T’ll toddle along,” he said. ‘‘ Anything goes with me that 
adds to the entertainment of Mary McKenna Morganthau.” 


OMETHING about the look of him as he said that—I 

don’t know just what—made me get all embarrassed. It 
never happened before, and it took me so by surprise that 
I blushed and was glad I’d dropped my gloves on the floor 
so I could bend down and hide how red my face was. 

I tried ‘‘ Edward L., residence’”’ at a drug store on Broad- 
way, and again I drew that butler, who was sort of ‘‘sassy”’ 
and hung up quick. Then we walked along and I could see 
that Babbitts was getting interested. 

“Tell you what,” he said, ‘‘that servant knows you. I'll 
make the connection, say I want to see Cokesbury on 
business, and, if I get him, hand on the receiver to you.” 

So we fixed it that way, went into a hotel, and I stood at 
the door of the booth while Babbitts got the house. Standing 
at his elbow I could see he was up against the same proposi- 
tion as I had been. He finally had to say he wanted to see 
Mr. Cokesbury about renting Cokesbury lodge. 

He turned to me with his hand over the mouthpiece and 
said: ‘‘He’s there and he won’t come.” 

‘“‘Has the servant gone to get him?”’ 

““Yes. He wouldn’t say whether his boss was home or not, 
but his willingness to take the message gave him away. Now 
stand close, and, if it’s a new voice I won’t say a word, just 
get upand let you slide into my place”’; he started and turned 
back to the instrument. ‘‘Yes. What?’’ I could see a look 
of surprise come over his face. ‘‘Soon? You don’t know— 
in a few days? Hasn’t any idea of renting? Thanks. That’s 
all. Good-by.’’ He hung up and turned to me. ‘“‘It was the 
servant. Cokesbury hasn’t any intention of renting and is 
leaving for Europe.” 

“For Europe!’’ I cried out. ‘‘ When?” 

“The man didn’t know exactly. He said he thought in 
a few days.” 

We walked down the street silent and thoughtful. The 
only feeling I had at first was disappointment. I didn’t get 
the whole thing clear as Babbitts did; it came on him allina 
minute, he told me afterward. 

We were on Broadway, as light as day with the signs, and 
people walking by us and crowding in between us as if they 
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were hurrying to catch trains. I felt Babbitts’s hand go 
around my arm, steering me into a side street. It was darker 
there and there were only a few passers-by. 

We slackened up, and, still with his hand around my arm, 
he bent his face down toward my ear and said low, as if he 
was afraid some one was listening: ‘‘ Kiddo, are you on?”’ 

“To what?”’ 

“Cokesbury. 
phone.” 

““Do you mean he won’t answer at all?” 

“Not unless it’s some one he knows. He’s got his clerks 
in the office holding the fort and his servants at home.” 

We were just under a lamp and I stopped with my mouth 
falling open, for sudden, like a flash of light, it came to me. 
““Soapy !”’ I gasped and wheeled around on him: 

His face, bent down toward me, was intent like a hunting 
dog’s when it sees a bird; his eyes, bright and fixed, looking 
straight into mine. ‘‘ You’ve made the first real discovery in 
this case, Molly Morganthau. Cokesbury’s scared, so scared 
he’s lost his nerve and is lighting out to Europe.”’ 

We walked around into Bryant Park and sat down ona 
bench. We were so excited we didn’t notice anything—that 
I'd grabbed Babbitts’s hand and kept hold of it, that it was 
freezing cold, that we’d got on a bench with a sleeping 
tramp all huddled up on the other end. We were as certain 
as if he’d confessed it that Cokesbury was ‘“‘the Unknown 
Voice”’ and that he’d killed Sylvia Hesketh. We just 
brushed his alibi aside as if he’d never made one and planned 
how I was to hear him before he got away to Europe. We 
laid plots there in the dark, sitting close together to keep 
warm, and with the tramp all lopped over and snoring on the 
seat beside us. 

When Babbitts left me at the ferry we'd fixed it that he 
was to call me up the next day and tell me what he’d done 
in town, and I was to tell him what I’d accomplished at my 
end of the line. 


Don’t you get it? He won’t answer the 


EXT morning I tried Cokesbury’s office again, with the 

same result. At one Babbitts called me and said he’d 
tried twice to get him, asa test, and been told that Mr. Cokes- 
bury wasn’t down today and his whereabouts were unknown. 
By inquiries at the steamship offices he’d found that “our 
suspect ’’—that’s what we called him on the wire—had taken 
passage on the Carzonia for the following Saturday. That 
was four days off—four days to hear the man who wouldn’t 
answer the phone! 

That afternoon I had an idea, called up Anne Hennessey 
and asked her to meet me at the Gilt Edge for supper. She 
came, and afterward, in my room at Galway’s, I told her; 
I had to, but she’s true blue and I knew it, and she agreed to 
help. It was for her to come to the exchange the next morn- 
ing, call up Cokesbury and say she was Mrs. Fowler who 
wanted to bid him good-by before he left. While she spoke, 
imitating Mrs. Fowler, I was to listen. We did it, though 
she’d have lost her job if she’d been found out; and I heard 
the clerk tell her that Mr. Cokesbury wasn’t in his office, 
that he didn’t know where she could find him, and that it 
was very little use trying to get him on the phone as he was 
so much occupied prior to his departure. 

When Anne came out of the booth I was crying. I guess 
I never before had. my nerves as strung up as they were then. 

It wasn’t long after that that I had a call from Babbitts. 
He’d been able to do nothing. When he heard of my last 
attempt he said: 

‘‘He’s not answering any calls at all now. His own mother 
couldn’t get him. It’s no use trying that line any more.”’ 

That was Wednesday. I had only three days—three 
days, and I hadn’t an idea how to do it; three days, and 
Jack Reddy was waiting indictment in Bloomington jail! 
We couldn’t stop Cokesbury going nor get anybody else 
to stop him unless we could light on something more 
definite than a ‘‘hello girl’s’”’ suspicions. 

Xill 

HURSDAY afternoon I was sitting in the exchange, 

feeling as if the bottom had fallen out of the world. 
I hadn’t given up yet—I’m not the giving-up kind; but I 
couldn’t think of anything else todo. I’d tossed on my bed 
all night thinking; I’d dressed thinking; I’d tried to eat 
thinking; I’d put in the plugs and made the connections 
thinking—and nothing would come. Two days more—two 
days more—two days more—those three words kept going 
through my head as if they were strung on an endlesschain. 

And then—isn’t it always that way in life?—just when 
you're ready to throw up the sponge and say you’re 
beaten— Bang, it comes! 

It came in the shape of a New York call for Azalla. 

Like a dream, for I was pretty nearly all in, I could hear 
the operator’s voice: ‘‘That you, Longwood? Give me 
Azalla 383.” 

And then me answering: “All right—Azalla 383. Wait 
a minute.” I plugged in and heard that queer, grating 
sound, as if the wires were rubbing against each other. 
“Hello, New York. All right for Azalla 383.” 

And thena woman’s voice, clear and small: ‘‘ Here’s your 
party. Justa minute. There you are: Azalla 383.” 

Then a man’s voice far away, as if it might be in Mars: 
“Hello; is that Azalla 383?” 

“Yep. The Azalla garage.’’ That was close and plain. 

‘‘This is Mr. Cokesbury’s butler.”” (Believe me, I came 
to life!) “Cokesbury, of Cokesbury lodge. Get it?” 

“Yep. 

‘“‘T’ve a message for Miner, the manager.”’ 

“Fire away. I’m Miner.” 

‘‘He wants to know if you found a raincoat in that auto 
he had from you last time he wasdown? Raincoat; water- 
proof. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir, | hear perfect. We've got it and I’d ’a’ sent 
it back, but I thought he’d be down again any time and it 
was just as well to keep it here.”’ 

“That's all right. The coat doesn’t matter; but he’s 
lost a key that does. Thinks maybe he left it in the pocket. 
Have you found any key?” 

“‘T haven’t looked. Hold the wire while I see?’’ There 
was a pause while I prayed no one would come in or call up. 
My prayer was answered. There was nothing to interrupt 
when I heard the garage man’s voice again: ‘‘The key’s 
there.”’ 

““Good work! Mr. Cokesbury’s had the house here up- 
side down looking for it. He wants you to do it up careful 
and give it to Sands, the Pullman conductor, on the six- 
twenty tonight. I'll come across and get it off him at Jersey 
City.”’ 

“All right. Will I send the raincoat along too?”’ 

““No, he doesn’t want that. He’s goin’ to Europe Satur- 
day and I guess he’s calculating to buy a new one. Thanks 
for your trouble. Good-by.” 

““Good-by.” 

I dropped the ‘‘cam,” sat tight and thought. People 
kept coming in and out and calls came flashing along the 
wires, and I worked swift and steady, like an operator that’s 
got no thought but for what’s before her. But my mind 








was working like a steam engine underneath. How could 
I get him? How could I get him? It was as if I had two 
brains, one on the top that went mechanical like a watch 
and one deep down that was doing the real business. Before 
the afternoon was over I’d decided on a line of action. 

I called up Katie Reilly and asked her if she’d relieve me 
at five-thirty instead of six; that I’d an invitation to go down 
to a party at Jersey City and I was keen to get there early. 
She agreed, and at six I was on the platform of the station 
waiting for the New York train. I took a seat in the com- 
mon coach and at Azalla watched from the window and saw 
a man on the platform give Sands a packet. 


KNEW Sands well, and, when he passed back through my 

car, I nodded to him, and he stopped and stood in the 
aisle talking to me. 

It wasn’t long before I said careless: ‘‘I hear Cokesbury 
lodge is for rent.” 

“T ain’t heard it,” said Sands, ‘but I ain’t surprised. 
Being a widower he doesn’t want a house that size on his 
hands.” 

“Has he been down lately?” 

““No; not for—lemme see !—it’s several weeks. Yes, the 
last time was the Sunday before Sylvia Hesketh’s murder.”’ 

I knew all that, but it doesn’t do to jump at what you’re 
after too quick. ‘‘Lucky for him he could prove his car was 
on the blink,’’ I said, looking languid out of the window. 

“Sure. He and Reddy were the only ones of her fellers 
within striking distance. But no one ever’d suspicion 
Cokesbury. He ain’t the murderin’ kind, too jolly and easy. 
I hear he’s goin’ to Europe.” - 

“Ts he now? Where'd you hear that?” 

“From Miner that runs the Azalla garage. He come down 
to the station just now and gave me a package. Something 
Cokesbury left in the motor the last time he was down. I’m 
to hand it over to his servant at Jersey City.” 

“‘Ts it love letters that he don’t want to leave behind ?”’ 

“No, I guess he’s careful of them. Here it is,” he drew 
out of his breast pocket an envelope with Cokesbury’s name 
and address written on it and held it out to me. ‘‘ That ain’t 
no love letter.” 

I pinched it. ‘‘It’sa key. It may open the desk where the 
love letters are kept.” 

““T guess he’s too fly to keep any dangerous papers like 
that around.” 

“Yes,” I says, ‘‘they might set the house on fire.” 

“Well ain’t you the sassy kid?”’ says he, and then, the 
train slowing up for a station, he walked on up the aisle. 

In the Jersey City depot I went like a streak for the tele- 
phone exchange. My one chance was to catch him at dinner 
and I gave the operator the number of his house. When she 
pointed to the booth I was trembling like a leaf. 

The voice that answered me was a woman’s, the cook’s, 
I guess. She began right off: ‘‘ Yes, this is Mr. Cokesbury’s 
risidence, but you can’t see him.” 

“Wait,’’ I almost screamed, scared that she was going to 
disconnect. ‘‘This is important: It’s about a key I’ve just 
found. If Mr. Cokesbury’s there tell him a lady wants to see 
him about a key she picked up a few minutes ago on the New 
Jersey train.” 

“All right. Hould the wire.” 

I knew he’d come. My heart was beating so I had to hold 
it hard with my free hand, and I had to bite my lips to make 
them limber. But when I heard him—clear and distinct 
right in my ear—I thought I was going to faint. For at last 
I’d got the Voice! 





THIS LITTLE PIG GOES TO 
MARKET 


VERSES BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


PAINTING BY JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 


HIS little pig goes to market, 
And this one to sail the foam; 
And this little pig goes a-marching to war, 
And this one the world to roam — 


But all little pigs, in the twilight, 
Turn back from the paths they roam, 
And bring you, my laddie, from lands afar, 
To Mother, and Rest, and Home. 


(Page 14) 


“What’s this about finding a key ?”’ he said, gruff and sharp, 

“‘Am I speaking to Mr. Cokesbury ?”’ 

“You are. Who is it?” 

“No one you know, sir. I’ve just come in from Philadel- 
phia and on the Pullman step I found a package which 
seems to havea key init. I noticed that it was addressed to 
you and I looked you up in the telephone book and am 
phoning now from Jersey City.” 

He was very cordial then. His voice was the same deep, 
pleasant one he’d used to Sylvia. ‘‘That’s very kind of you 
and very thoughtful. I can’t thank you enough. The pack- 
age was given to the Pullman conductor and he’s evidently 
dropped it.” ; 

“Then shall I give it to the Pullman conductor now?” 

“Tf you'll be so kind. My servant’s gone over there to get 
it. Just hand it to the conductor—a tall, thin man whose 
name is Sands.”’ 

“T'll do it right off. Ain’t it lucky I found it?” 

“Very. I’m deeply grateful. It would have put me to the 
greatest inconvenience if it had been lost. I’d like to know 
to whom I’m indebted.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t need to bother you. I’m just a passenger 
traveling down on the train. Awful glad I could be of any 
service. Good-by.”’ 

I waited a minute till I got my heart quieted down, then 
took a call for Babbitts’s paper. Luck was with me all 
around that night, for he was there. I couldn’t tell him 
everything—I was afraid; but I told him enough to show 
him I’d landed Cokesbury and he answered to come across 
to town and he’d meet me at the ferry. I caught a boat as it 
pulled out of the slip and at the other side he was waiting 
for me. 

“Come on,’’ he said, putting his hand through my arm 
and walking quick for the street; ‘I got a taxi here. We'll 
charge it up to the defense.” 

I got in, supposing he was going to take me somewhere to 
dinner, but he wasn’t. When I heard where we were bound 
I was sort of scared; it was to Wilbur Whitney’s house, Jack 
Reddy’s lawyer. 

“‘He’s expecting us,’’ Babbitts explained. ‘‘I called him 
up right after I’d heard from you. You see, kiddo, we don’t 
want to lose a minute, for we can’t stop Cokesbury going 
unless we got something to stop him for.” 


R. WHITNEY’S house was a big, grand mansion. A 
butler let us in, and, without waiting to hear who we 
were, showed us into a room with lights in bunches along the 
walls, small, spindly gold chairs and sofas, and a floor that 
shone like glass between elegant, soft rugs. Babbitts and | 
looked like a pair of tramps sitting side by side on two of the 
gold chairs. I was nervous, but Babbitts kept me up, telling 
me Mr. Whitney was a delightful gentleman and was goinz 
to jump for all I had to say. Then we heard steps coming 
down the stairs—two people—and I swallowed hard, being 
dry in the mouth what with fright and having had no supper. 
Mr. Whitney was a big man, with a square jaw and eyes 
deep in under thick eyebrows. He spoke so easy and friendly 
that you forgot how awful sharp and keen those eyes were 
and how they watched you all the time you were talking. 
A young man came with him, a real classy chap, that he 
introduced to me as his son George. 

They couldn’t have acted more cordial to me and Babbitts 
if we’d been the King and Queen of Spain. When they sat 
down and asked me to tell them what I knew I loosened up 
quite natural and told the whole story. 

The young man sat sideways on the gold sofa, smoking 
and looking into the air with his eyes narrowed up as if he 
was spying at something a long ways off. Mr. Whitney 
was sort of slouched down in an easy, chair with his hands, 
white as a woman’s, hanging over the arms. Now and 
then he’d ask me a question—always begging my pardon 
for interrupting —and, though they were so calm and quiet, 
I could feel, as if it was in the air, that they were concen- 
trated close on every word I said. 

When I got through Mr. Whitney said, very cheerful, as 
if I’d been telling some yarn in a story book: ‘‘That’s very 
interesting, Miss Morganthau, and very well told. Quite 
a narrative gift, eh, George?” and he looked at his son. 

‘First-class story,’’ said George, and, as careless as you 
please, he flicked off his cigar ashes on the rug. 

Mr. Whitney leaned forward, clasping his big, white 
hands between his knees and looking into my face, half 
smiling, but with something terrible keen behind the smile. 
“‘How can you be so sure of the voice, Miss Morganthau? 
I don’t know whether on the phone I could recognize the 
voice of my own son here.”’ 

“You get that way in my work,” I answered; ‘your 
ear gets trained for voices.” 

“You're absolutely certain,” said young Mr. Whitney, 
“that in that message you overheard the man spoke of 
coming to the meeting place in his auto?”’ 

“Yes, sir, I’m certain he said that.” 


E TURNED and looked at his father. ‘‘And investi- 
gations have shown he had no auto; he telephoned to 
no other garage for one; he kept no horses; and to get 
there on his own feet he would have had to walk through 
bad country roads a distance of twenty-five miles.” 
“Um!” answered Mr. Whitney, as if he wasn’t inter- 
ested, and then he said to me: ‘‘In this message you heard 
today no hint was given of what that was the key of?” 
“No, sir. The man just said it was important and Mr. 
Cokesbury’d had the house upside down looking for it.” 
“Um!” said Mr. Whitney again. ‘I rather fancy, Miss 
Morganthau, you’ve done us a double service; in hunting 
for a voice you’ve stumbled on a key.”’ 
Young Mr. Whitney laughed. ‘It’s probably the key 
of his front door.” 
“‘Perhaps,”’ said his father and looked down on the 
carpet as if he was thinking. 
Then Babbitts spoke up. “Don’t criminals, no matter 
how careful they are, often overlook some small clew that 
maybe is the very thing that gives them away.”’ sa 
“Often,” said Mr. Whitney. ‘‘In most crimes thers are 
curious lack of attention to detail. The large mattn some 
well conceived and skillfully carried out. And thmetimes 
minor point is neglected, sometimes forgotten, s- 
not realized for its proper value.”’ and we all 
He got up and shook himself like a big be only from the 
rose to our feet. I was feeling pretty fine.so proud of mysel! 
relief of having delivered the goods, bwell. 
for getting through the interview so.ng: ‘‘ You're a pretty 
Mr. Whitney added to it by saydon’t know and J dont 
smart girl, Miss Morganthau. You you've done for me and 
know yet the full value of the workutcome may be, you've 
my client. But, whatever the «mg as it is unusual.” 
shown keenness of mind as surprince and didn’t know what 
I just swelled up with importzould see Babbitts’s face, all 
to say. Behind Mr. Whitney I {so glad he was there to hear. 
beaming and grinning, and I was, 
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A Regular Home With a Garden and a Cow and Chickens, and a Big Hous2 With a Sample Room in the Basement’” 


‘The Story of “The Little Ways a Woman Has” 


By Brevard Mays Connor 
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ILLY HARGUS was a round little boy with a smile, 
who grew into a round little man bya gradual but 
consistent increase in every part—except the smile. 

That was as conceivably wide as it was possible fora smile to 
be even before he was graduated into trousers. Billy was 
never out of drawing at any stage in his growth. Each year 
left him with an accordant increase in latitude and longi- 
tude—and with the smile. 

When his father died Billy literally stepped into his shoes. 
Retail boots and shoes had been his father’s business, and 
Billy had never considered any other career for himself 
except boots and shoes. He liked the business; customers 
were an occasion for enjoyable conversation; and the door 
of his store revealed a segment of Main Street that was 
always lively and interesting. For the rest he lived in an 
agreeable room in an agreeable boarding house; he never 
missed a performance of the minstrels or the circus; and he 
wore ties and socks in the colors he had wanted to wear when 
he was a boy. What more could a man ask? 

“But why doesn’t he get married?”’ the Major’s wife asked 
of Mrs. Burrelle, who kept the agreeable boarding house. 

‘“Why should he get married?” was the tart response. 
““Hasn’t he a good home here?’”’ 

‘““Ye-es,’”’ and the Major’s wife sighed, for she was a senti- 
mental woman. ‘But all men ought to get married some 
time and Billy must be nearly thirty.” 

‘Far be it from me to encourage any man to marry these 
days,”’ rejoined Mrs. Burrelle with compressed lips. ‘‘Who’s 
to know a good character when they see it if it wears a tight 
skirt slit up the back and hair over its ears? I'm scared night 
and day it will be some minx who knows her business nF 

“Do you think that new cashier of his ?”’ began the 
other. 

Mrs. Burrelle shook her head decisively. “I do not. Her 
name is Titmarsh and she looks——”’ She paused and frowned 
thoughtfully. ‘‘But Billy’s appetite isn’t what it was. 
There’s something the matter with him.” 











“THAT there was something the matter with him, Billy 
4 Hargus himself was quiteaware. Hestoodin the doorway 
of his shop, asking himself why he had fallen prey to these 
moods of delicious melancholy alternating with moods of aim- 
lessunrest. What had become of his appetite, of hisdreamless 
slumber, of his delight in the ‘‘ movies”? Being a person of 
no acuteness whatsoever, Billy came to the conclusion that 
he was in need of a tonic, and dropped over to “old Doc” 
Spurgeon’s. The doctor thumped him and kneaded him and 
listened to his various organs, and then stepped back, a 
twinkle in his watery eyes behind the thick spectacles. 

‘What do I need?”’ asked Billy. 

‘‘T’ll write you a prescription,”’ said the doctor. 

When he had descended to the street Billy carelessly 
opened the folded bit of paper. It contained two words: 

“A wife.” 

_Billy gazed about him dazed. Even the brick and asphalt 
of Main Street seemed redolent with the fragrance of change, 
and the afternoon sunlight splashed about his feet as yellow 
and translucent as honey. Files of shoppers were tripping 
by, garbed in the alluring materials and colors of the season. 

‘““By—by thunder!” he gasped. 
_ Now, Billy was not an indifferent man; neither was he 
fickle; but he was easily discouraged, and long ago he had 
left the matter ofa possible wife in the hands of Fate, confi- 
dent that that well-known power would work things out toa 
Satisfactory conclusion. But now a frightful suspicion struck 
him. What if it was not that Fate had overlooked him, but 
that he had overlooked Fate? Billy recalled the things that 
might have been; he remembered his advancing age; and 
then and there he came to a decision: From now on he would 
enter into active partnership with Destiny ; he would become 


receptive to the slightest influence; he would treat every 
encounter with one of the opposite sex as if it held promise of 
her being the Ultimate One. “‘ For,’ he said to himself very 
seriously as he stood in the door of his shop again, ‘‘it really 
is time | was getting married.” 

By some strange prescience that no mere man could 
attempt to penetrate several women knew that Billy had 
come to that decision before he even knew it himself. The 
Major’s wife dropped her sewing in her lap and smiled and 
wondered ‘‘what she could do to help’’; Mrs. Burrelle 
stopped her count of the near-silver and pondered how she 
could keep her star boarder paying rent for that agreeable 
room; and back in her cashier’s cage little Miss Titmarsh 
paused in her work and pondered many things. Three Fates 
there were in olden times and they were women! 

A laconic, brisk-featured little woman was Miss Titmarsh, 
with a pointed nose, and gray eyes that peered around the 
corners of her glasses in a searching, disconcerting manner. 
She fitted into her position like a numeral in one of her own 
neat columns, so that Billy had 
come to think of her as a nu- 
meral—an active numeral, in- 
deed, but one lacking in such 
weaknesses as Sexand youth, A 
tremendous mistake! Miss 
Titmarsh was only twenty-six 
and a woman—and a business 
woman at that! 

She had been in Billy’s em- 
ploy two months when he came 
tothat momentous decision, but 
she had been there less than a 
week when she came to it. It 
was a sinanda shame that such 
a nice young Man remained un- 
married; but since he waSa nice 
young man it wasto be seen to 
that he did not falla prey tothe 
first minx that came along. So 
Miss Titmarsh, having man- 
aged figures many years, was 
confident of her ability to man- 
age a mere man. 


IRST came a tall, languid 

young lady, topped by a 
tall, languid feather in a little 
hat of tinted straw. The pre- 
vailing color was lavender. 
Billy went forward, all interest ; 
but after one glance Miss Tit- 
marsh wrinkled her pointed 
nose and lost interest. 

“Some Elberta!’’ Billy ex- 
claimed after the languid depar- 
ture of the tall young lady. 

Miss Titmarsh took the cash 
check and stamped it. “‘ What 
may ‘some Elberta’ be?’’ she 
inquired. 

“Why, a ‘peach.’”’ 

‘‘Oh, a ‘peach.’ Then I 
should call her a cling.” 

Billy stared, and then held upa pair of lavender pumps. 

” 


— shigenven a 


“See what she bought, though. Them pumps 
“Those pumps,” broke in Miss Titmarsh correctingly. 
“Those pumps have got class, now haven't they?” 

She did not look at the pumps, but at the jade pin in Billy’s 
bright-red tie. ‘‘Class,” she said, “‘ but not style.” 
“Hum! They are a little loud.” 
(Page 15) 








“* You Big Boob!’ She Snarled, ‘ Why Doncha Look 
Where You’re Going?’ ” 


“They sound like New Year’s Eve,” said Miss Titmarsh, 
and buried her pointed nose in a ledger. 

Billy stared, frownedin perplexity and then laughed. Here 
was a surprising numeral ! 

hen came a more galvanic interlude, the same being 
petite and blonde, with wide blue eyes that looked up into 
Billy’s with a helpless appeal that was thrilling. Miss Tit- 
marsh took two long looks this time; but she was unconcern- 
edly at work when Billy came back with the cash check. 

“Some ‘chicken,’ eh?’’ he observed, but with less confi- 
dence. “ And when she looks at you—whee!”’ 

“Goo-goos,’’ smiled his cashier easily. ‘“That’s what she 
does. Anybody can do it.” She removed her glasses; she 
looked up at Billy with distended eyes. He roared with 
laughter; it was such perfect burlesque. But Miss Titmarsh 
did not laugh. Instead she blushed, and that was worse still, 
for, though she did not blush often, when she did she was 
chronically incapable of blushing in becoming places. The 
blood gathered about her eyes and along the bridge of 
her nose, and tickled. It was impossible not to sneeze. 

“There must be a draft,’’ sympathized Billy. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t let yourself catch one of them “4 

“Those !’’shrilled Miss Titmarsh so fiercely that he shrank 
back and never finished the sentence. 





HEN dusk began to gather in the street Billy put away 

the stock and made ready to close. ‘‘ Nothing doing 
now,’’ he explained. ‘‘People just won't buy when they can't 
see what they are getting.” 

“T think,” replied Miss Titmarsh, ‘“‘it would bea good 
thing to let them see what they are getting. Why not putin 
a pair of arclights? The store is too dark anyhow. If that 
boarding above the show windows were replaced with 
reflector glass—Hawley & Company can fix it tonight with- 
out interfering with business. They make a specialty of 
such work.” 

Things were going a little too fast for Billy. ‘‘ B-but the 
expense? ’”’ 

“It would pay for itself ina month. Hawley & Company’s 
number is Main 7175,” and Miss Titmarsh took down the 
receiver. “You needn’t worry about it, Mr. Hargus. I'll 
stay and see that they get it in all right.” 

Billy went home a little flustered ; but once there he speed- 
ily forgot arclights, reflectorglassand MissTitmarsh, There 
was a new boarder at Mrs. Burrelle’s, a dark, Latin type, 
with red lipsin an oval face accent uated by long jet earrings. 
Billy beamed upon her, passed everything within reach and 
later escorted her to the ‘‘movies.”’ 

Miss Titmarsh was already at work the next morning 
when Billy arrived—he had escorted Miss Simpkins, the new 
boarder, to her place of business—and at his noisy “ Good- 
morning ’’ the cashier tightened her lips and glared at him 
around the edge of her glasses. His smile was going at top 
speed, and he wore a flower in his buttonhole, and, handsin 
pockets, he strode up and down, admiring the new reflector 
glass and snapping thearc lights on and off with all thedelight 
of a child. 

““Some little idea of ours, eh?’’ Miss Titmarsh over- 
looked the plural possessive. ‘‘The old shop looks a hundred 
per cent. better.” Later he came and leaned against the 
cash counter. ‘‘What do you think about these long black 
earrings the girls wear nowadays?” There was no reply, 
and he turned quickly, almost timidly, to seek her opinion. 
“Don’t—don’t you like ’em?”’ 

‘Ves, on fortune tellers and snake charmers.”’ 

A sudden mist gathered in her eyes as she watched him 
return to the front of the store with much of the elasticity 
gone from his step, and a look of almost maternal tenderness 
crept into her sharp-featured face. He was such a boy— 
such an open, obvious boy! But—she compressed her lips 
again—for that very reason he needed looking after, During 
the day, under her protection, he was safe; but after busi- 
ness hours Miss Tit marsh did not know under what lavender- 
shod, jet-earringed influence he might fall; and she worried, 
for she did not know there were three Fates weaving the 
destiny of Billy Hargus. 


E ARRIVED at Mrs. Burrelle’s that night witha box of 
candy under his arm, having forgotten the iniquity of jet 
earrings in the recollection of Miss Simpkins’s oval face and 
the redness of her lips. He took the home steps two at a 
time, flung open the door—and 
almost ran into that young lady. 
She carried a suitcase, her 
hat was slightly awry and her 
dark eyes blazed with anger. 
““You big boob!” she snarled, 
“‘why doncha look where you're 
going?” And out she flung, 
slamming the door behind her. 
Mrs. Burrelle advanced down 
the hall with a portentous 
gravity. “‘I asked her for her 
room,’ she whispered. ‘‘One 
can’t be too careful, you know,”’ 
and she swept away, the com- 
placency of complete righteous- 
ness radiating from her. 

The Major’s wife had fore- 
seen this denouncement and 
sympathized with it, making 
her own plans accordingly. 
That night she had as her guest 
fordinner a little school-teacher 
ofheracquaintance. Afterthat 
tempesiuous meeting at the 
door Billy found the shyness of 
little Miss Felicia Poor, withher 
gentle gaze and her mouse- 
colored hair, most soothing. 
They sat in the parlor together 
and talked of serious things, like 
growing sweet peas and class- 
room discipline, and he walked 
home with her very slowly. 

Mrs. Burrelle was waiting up 
for him, and something in her 
eye made him hesitate. 

“Er—ah, nice little girl, Miss 
Poor,’’ he ventured. 

“Isn't she!” agreed Mrs. Bur- 
relle much too readily. ‘She 
comes from my home town, you 
know. Sucha nice little thing, 
and so superior to her family.” 
Even Billy was aware of an undercurrent. He stared inquir- 
ingly as Mrs. Burrelle pursed her mouth. ‘‘ Her father, you 
know,” she murmured; ‘‘they had to put him away finally.”’ 

Billy crept up the stairs shaken tothe very core, and won- 
dering if Fate was not a dangerous colleague. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 
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The [rue But Little-Known Reason Behind Many a Shoplifting Incident 


By the Superintendent of a Large Department Store 





Y KNOWLEDGE of shoplifting grew 
from the need that stealing should be 
stoppedin our store. Thievery by those 
who came in ostensibly as custom- 
ers had grown to proportions where 
it was seriously affecting the company’s 
profits. Moreover, it was beginning to 
demoralize the sales force. It was too 
much to expect, indeed, that weakness 
of that character would not overcome 
some number out of the many hun- 
dreds of girl employees as they came 
to know that women of social prestige and good name were 
constantly escaping penalties justly due them. 

When | had come to my position as superintendent of this 
great department store | had brought one conviction that I 
believed then, as now, to be fundamental for success of such 
a shop, namely, that whereas you dealt with people in masses 
of hundreds of thousands, you must know them in units of 
one. Thisis the great principle of service by which customers 
are attracted and held, but it is no less vital in dealing with 
employees, or with any other group with which it is needful 
that you come into contact. Whatever the problem, there- 
fore, which I was called on to solve, my first purpose 
and constant effort was to gain acquaintanceship with the 
individual people involved. 

Inaccordance with this theory, in order that I might have 
requisite knowledge of shoplifting it was necessary to have 
acquaintanceship with the individual shoplifters. So,day by 
day for many months, I forced my unwilling self to go to the 
store-detective’s office, on call, to interview the women who 
were brought there for cause. 

We were justly concerned at the extent to which shoplift- 
ing had gone with us, when the physical inventory for a 
single three months’ period showed a loss of twenty thousand 
dollars infursalone. Even so financially powerful a store as 
ours smarted under that loss. The repressive measures 
familiar to store managements were put into quick and full 
operation, and the word went out that active prosecution 
was to be made in every case, whatever the antecedents or 
connections of the persons involved, seeking full penalties 
from the courts for the offenses committed. 














. effect was early apparent upon the professional group 
that had been operating. Half a hundred were taken in 
the first month, and more or less stoically accepted their 
respectivefates. The difficulty of maintaining our policy lay 
in what was to come, and that which never ends—the steal- 
ing by women to whom exposure means the loss of all that 
they hold dear, and unutterable misery to themselves and to 
those about them. The conviction which was being forced 
gradually upon my own mind was expressed abruptly one 
afternoon by the last man in the world from whom I should 
have expected it—the head of our detective force. He was 
gruff and often cynical. He dealt constantly with women 
who were weak, if not criminal. He was thought to be hard- 
hearted by many, and certainly he was seldom charitable in 
utterance, 

It was not a pleasant gathering. The chief detective, the 
inspector from the near-by police station and I sat in the 
outer office, where for two hours we had forced question after 
question upon the frail woman we could now see through the 
glassdoor of the inner room, inan effort to get from herthe real 
explanation of the fact that she had come deliberately into 
our store to steal. It was only at the last, when almost every 
reserve had been broken down, that she inadvertently laid 
bare the facts which showed the truth; and the facts were 
like to those of many a case which preceded and which 
followed this. 

“Well, John,’”’ I said, “‘ what would you do?” 

He wrathfully kicked his swivel-chair around toward me 
and blurted out: “I’d like to jail her husband.”’ And the 
inspector and I nodded assent. 

There was nothing in her appearance to distinguish her 
from thousands who might have been seen in the crowded 
aisles outside this room. As we had talked with her there 
had been continual evidence of aninnate refinement entirely 
at odds with her unfortunate position. Without marked 
attractiveness, there.was yet a reminiscence of comeliness in 
both her figure and her face that led one to visualize the girl 
of twenty as one looked at the woman of forty. When, bit by 
bit, we got the story I found that the places familiar to me 
then had been the haunts of her girlhood. In thiscommunity 
one still heard tales of the luxury in which her parents had 
lived. The old house, with its multitude of rooms and its 
spacious gardens, had since become, with hardly an altera- 
tion, an entirely adequate dormitory for a popular girls’ 
school. The father had possessed large funds and had spent 
them liberally; and it proved afterward that he had spent 
them entirely. He had brought his daughters up as pets, 
lavishing upon them everything for which they expressed a 
wish, and he had said that he had no desire for them to 
know the value of money, for that was not a thing for girls to 
worry their heads about. 

From among her suitors she had accepted a young banker 
of eminent respectability and much professional promise, 
and they had moved to the neighboring city. Her father’s 
parting injunction to the newly married husband had been, 
“Remember! My girl knows nothing about money’’; and 
the new son-in-law had peculiarly interpreted this as an 
injunction never to allow her the use of any—this girl who 
had never known the want of the merest trifle! 


ISILLUSIONMENT must have come to her very 

quickly, but pride of some sort kept knowledge of how 
things went with her from those at home through the years 
before they died and the estate disappeared. Her banker- 
husband prospered and became constantly more self-centered 
and exacting. Their establishment increased from time to 
time, but moderately always, and he became somewhat 
renowned locally asa rich man whom wealth had not spoiled. 
“He does not splurge,” it was said; but it was not known 
that his wife actually had never had a cent to spend except 
under his immediate oversight and criticism. 

She had first shrunk from recognizing the situation; then 
rebelled at it; but all to no purpose. The self-complacent 
narrowness and the sex-bigotry of the man made concession 
impossible. Then, for a long time, she accepted things as 
they were in all their petty details. For instance, she made 


and remade her clothes until she became a positive genius in 
accomplishment along these lines; and when the imperative 
need arose for her appearance in public she appeared not 
badly among those of her own social rank who spent their 
money without restraint or supervision. More and more, 
however, she avoided the need of going out, and became 
gradually almost unknown even to her husband’s intimates. 
Meanwhile, at home, exacting economy at every point had 
to be her portion were she to escape the petty and humiliat- 
ing complaints and condemnation of her husband. This was 
during a period, too, when outside honors were coming to him. 


'; MIGHT have continued so indefinitely but for a com- 
paratively trivial thing—the projected visit of her only 
living sister, who had planned to come from her entirely 
happy home in the far city to stay through the holiday sea- 
son. This brought to the nervously overwrought woman 
the greatest dread, lest her plight of years should at last be 
revealed. There was mingled pride for herself and a certain 
spark of loyalty still for her husband in this, seemingly. She 
lay awake at night and worried by day for fear of what the 
kindly keen eye of her sister should see; and she determined 
that nothing of the truth should be seen. The clothes she 
had foregone for herself, season after season, she must now 
have. No more than ever before did she have any money, 
but she bought and charged until the dread of the time when 
her husband should demand an accounting became too great 
to allow it to become greater. 

Then it was that she deliberately turned aside from the 
rectitude of a lifetime. There was something defiant in the 
way she had gone about it. There was definite resentment 
against the world in general and the way it had been ordered 
for her, combined with determination to keep from others, 
at any cost, knowledge of her dependence. 

It had been little things at first: a handkerchief; then a 
lace collar; then a waist; all taken by stealth and not 
detected. There would have been no knowledge about these, 
either, except that she seemed to wish to make the full state- 
ment, once she had admitted the theft of the piece of ermine 
for which she had been brought back from the sidewalk as 
she stepped from the store. 

It was but a few days later that a somewhat dissimilar case 
demanded attention, in which it:was illustrated how circum- 
stances could break down moral resistance in as many weeks 
for one as it took years for another. She sat, nervously 
clasping and unclasping her hands, struggling to control the 
hysteria into which her detention had thrown her. She was 
but an attractive and somewhat spoiled girl in appearance, 
though already marked witha trace of sullenness if one looked 
closely at herface. She had been married only a few months, 
in which all her dreams had been dispelled and romance had 
given place to sordidness because of quarrels about money. 


ER husband had a liberal income and spent his money 

with freehand. He delighted in the reputation of being 
‘hail fellow well met” among his comrades. He had never 
taken anything seriously and no more did he take married 
life. He had entered upon this seemingly without thought 
of any of its responsibilities. The necessity for expenditures 
beyond those for his personal satisfactions appeared to have 
come asa surprise and a shock. His greatest facetiousness 
at home had come to be a sarcastic monologue, by which he 
seemed to amuse himself, making fun of the little purchases 
which she deemed it desirable to make for herself or for the 
house. He had never allowed her the use of any money 
except she besought him for it; and he gave her money for 
the household necessities with an air of conferring a boon 
upon her. 

The girl could not understand it in the least; it was all so 
different from what their relationship had promised to be 
in the days but so shortly gone by. She neither had the 
disposition nor the ability to adapt herself to the ways of 
this man whom she had come to know, as he was, too late. 
Accustomed to many indulgences, she probably missed them 
out of proportion, but when she tried to divert her attention 
to little luxuries she found herself without any means by 
which to secure these. For a long time she fretted and 
cried, and then like the child who wished the moon—and 
almost as instinctively—she reached for it. 

A motherly looking old lady was the most unusual type 
of offender with whom we had todeal at any time. She had 
all the superficial attributes of a gentlewoman, and most of 
the essential ones as well. She greeted me, asI entered the 
room to meet her, with a perfectly definite and straightfor- 
ward statement: “I am not only a thief, but also a fool!’’ 

This was the most disconcerting introduction within my 
experience for an inquiry such as I wished to make. I was 
thoroughly at a loss and as thoroughly interested. 

















“A GRACE BEYOND THE 
REACH OF ART” 


BY LEE C. HARBY 


& THE fragrance to the flower, 
As the song is to the bird, 
As the pleasure to the hour, 

As the tone is to the word— 
So to Beauty is the kindness 

Of a thoughtful, tender deed, 
And to Justice is the blindness 

That lets Mercy intercede. 
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She made the examination very simple, awaiting a clew 
only, now and then, before entering upon an easy recital of 
details which we wished. 

She was visiting friends in the most aristocratic suburb of 
the city. She had with her—and we later verified all that 
she said—savings bank and check books, showing her 
immediate cash resources to be something above ten thou- 
sand dollars. She had, likewise, eight or nine times this 
amount in good, interest-bearing securities. She was an 
active member of a prominent church in her home city. Her 
reputation for goodness was absolutely unsullied among ai! 
who knew her. 

Years before, when very young, she had married a frugal 
man. They had together foregone luxuries, and some com- 
forts as well, laying by a little from time to time. Later sh- 
had reason for believing that the way was becoming easier, 
but yet there was no change for her. The same careful 
management on her part was stillexpected. With her, again, 
it had been the case that no money was ever available except 
on request, with statement as to the specific purpose to 
which it was to be applied. 


ff peice she accepted these circumstances, under 
some improvised philosophy, and kept herself mentally 
detached from any attendant irritation or vigorous desire for 
change. It had been two years after their golden wedding 
when her husband had died, genuinely mourned by her as he 
had been genuinely loved. 

She was brave, with courage enough to face the truth 
about herself. In fact, she stated things more baldly than | 
should have been willing to state them to her. The last thing 
in her mind, as she told of her life, was to reflect in any way 
upon the husband whose memory she so truly cherished. 
The first trace of her breaking down came as she spoke of 
him, when tears sprang to her eyes and her voice choked as 
she said: ‘‘He was such a good man! I am so glad that this 
never happened during his life!" The anomaly of it was that 
it had happened, as she herself testified, except the detection. 

Nevertheless, her words about the goodness of the man 
were justified in the large. It turned out after his death that 
he had been as unsparing of himself financially as of her. 
His will left everything to her, ‘‘for whom,” he wrote in, 
with a touch of tenderness, ‘‘it has been saved through all 
these years.” 

The irony of it all was as genuine a tragedy as could well be 
imagined. The first thing she had ever taken from a store 
had been a scarf, for a token of remembrance on his birthday. 
Other gifts had been provided for in like manner. Then an 
occasional need for herself had been met after the same 
manner. None of these things seemed to have raised any 
query in her husband’s mind as to how they had been got. 
Gradually habit became formed with her, or conscience 
became lulled—whatever it is that happens. 

She told her story in low-toned voice, simply and directly, 
with an occasional trace of surprise, as though the proposi- 
tion seemed different to her now as she came to put it into 
words, but with never a suggestion of excuse for herself. 
Finally she said: 

“Tt is well that this should have happened now. It would 
have been wrong that I should never have had to say to 
myself in my thoughts, or to put into words the fact, ‘Iama 
thief,’ as I have done today for the first time.” 

Our theory about never making an exception in these 
cases broke down here. We verified all her statements. We 
also found that she had dallied about the jewelry counter for 
more than an hour after taking the pin, seeking an oppor- 
tunity, which did not offer, to replace it unobserved. This 
latter fact developed from the report of the detective who 
had had her under observation, and not from her herself. 
She made no plea for particular consideration, but we did not 
pong agg going farther in her case than putting the record 
on file. 


FEW weeks later I received a formal little note from her 
home city, written by her. It read: 


I have been thinking much about your kindness to me and I know 
it to have been unmerited. Still, I have increasing thankfulness 
every day. Perhaps my punishment is heavy enough to have had to 
look at myself as I really was; but the fact that my dear husband’s 
name was not brought into public disgrace by me, now in my old age, 
seems the one important thing. For the future, dear sir, be assured 
that thought of this will do what self-respect has failed todo. May 
your store be blessed by the heartfelt gratitude of an appreciative 
old woman! 


Perhaps most frequently there appeared the wives of 
young workingmen. Their husbands had little enough to 
spare, to be sure, but they seemed to fail entirely in under- 
standing how much it would help to share that little and 
relieve the absolute financial dependence of these girls, many 
of whom had been themselves wage-earners before their 
marriages. Not infrequently the articles taken by them 
were not of large consequence: ribbons or laces to adorn the 
babies’ clothes; ornaments to make themselves attractive, 
as compared with others, in their husbands’ eyes; or often 
little gifts for these same men-folks. 

Day in and day out, there was little relief from the pity 
and tragedy of these cases. Old and young, they came and 
went. Wives of professional men, of business men and of 
workingmen were in the train alike. The alleviation of it all! 
was that they constituted so small a proportion of those who 
came into the store, but considered by themselves the group 
was depressingly large. 

A mitigating feature, however, in the histories of thos« 
who erred, was the infrequency with which pure selfishness 
appeared as the prime motive. As our data became suffi- 
ciently extensive so that they could be used as a basis for 
deductions, we made the generalization that all too often the 
woman shoplifter was the product of conditions imposed by 
the husband. As time has gone on, conviction has become 
strengthened on this point. If this be true, even in any con- 
siderable measure, it must be symptomatic of conditions, 
hidden within many an American home, which have sapped 
and will sap sweetness and happiness from it. 

The sins of the woman whose extravagance wastes the 
family’s substance have often been held up to just condemna- 
tion; but let us not forget the culpability of the man who 
humbles his wife by excluding her from that which is justly 
hers—either a competency of her own or a joint proprietor- 
ship in the family income! 
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From ‘‘AuGust First” 
TO THE REVEREND 
(,EOFFREY McBIRNEY. 
October 4. 


FTER I had read your 
letter this morning it was 
as if I were being beaten 

toearth by alternate blows—like 
thunder, like lightning, fierceand 
peautiful and terrible—of joy 
and of grief. For I care—I care. 
[can't wait to tell you; I’m so 
sad, so triumphant, so wretched 
that | care—that it’s in me to 
care desperately, as much as any 
yoman or man since the founda- 
tion of the world. You have 
brought it to life, and I care. I 
love you! 

I wanted to let you come so 
that it left me blind and shaking 
tosend that telegram. But there 
isn’t any question. If I let you 
come I would be wicked. I, with 
my handful of broken life, to let 
you manacle your splendid years 
toa lump of stone! Could you 
think I would do that? Don’t 
you see that because I care I’m 
so much more eager not to let 
you? I’m awfully selfish; my 
frst answer to that letter was a 
rush of entire happiness. I forgot 
there was anything in time or 
space except the flood which 
carried me out on a sea of just 
you—the sweeping, overwhelm- 
ing, many waters of you. I won- 
der if you’d think me brazen if 
I told you how it seemed? As 
i'your arms were around me and 
the world reeling. Questions of 
life and right and wrong all dis- 
solved in the white heat of one 
fact. I didn’t see or hear or know. 
I put my head on the table—on 
your writing—in my locked room 
and simply felt—your arms. 

If this were to be a happy love 
affair I couldn’t write this; I 
would -have decent reserve, I 
hope; I would wait, maybe, and 
let you find out things slowly. 
But there isn’t time! I have to 
tell you now because this is the 
last! You can’t write again; I 
won't let you throw away your 
life. I’m going tokeep youaway! 








P WAS realizing that I must 
do this which beat me to earth 
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letters to him last year, and they 
reached him.” 

“Oh, last year!” the official 
answered stonily. ‘‘He might a- 
been here last year. I only came 
in January.” And he turned with 
insulted gloom to his labors. 

McBirney leaned as far as he 
might into the little window. 
“‘Look here,” he adjured the man 
inside, ‘‘do be a Christian about 
this. I’ve come from the East, 
a thousand miles, to find 
Halarkenden, and I know he was 
here seven months ago. It’s 
awfully important. Won't you 
treat me like a white man and 
help me a littlc?”’ 


FEW people ever resisted 
Geoffrey McBirney when he 
pleaded with them. The stolid 
potentate turned back, wonder- 
ing, and did not know that what 
he felt stirring the dried veins 
within him was charm. ‘‘Why, 
sure,” he answered slowly, aston- 
ished at his own words; “I'll 
help you if I can. Glad t’ help 
anybody.” 

There was a cocksure assist- 
ant in the back of the dirty 
sanctum, and to him the friend 
of mankind applied. ‘ Halar- 
kenden—Robert ?”’ the assistant 
snapped out. ‘‘’Course I remem- 
ber. Gardener up to the Edward 
Reidses.”’ 

McBirney thrilled as if an 
event had happened. ‘Uncle 
Ted” was “‘the Edward Reidses.”’ 
It might be her name— Reid. 
“He went away six or seven 
months ago, I think,’’ McBirney 
suggested, breathing a bit fast. 
‘“‘T thought he might be back by 
now.”’ 

‘‘Nawp,” said the cocksure 
one. “I remember. ’Course. 
Family broke up. Old man 
died.”’ 

““No, he didn’t,’’ the parson 
contradicted him. ‘‘ He went to 
Germany.” 

‘‘Aw, well, then, ’f you know 
mor’n I do, maybe he did go to 
Germany. Anyhow, the girl got 
married. And Halarkenden, he 
ain’t been around since. Leasta- 
ways ain’t had no letters for 
him.’”” Then there was an undue 
silence, it appeared to the officials 








with those terrible, bright, sharp 
swords. You see, I’m starting off 
suddenly with Uncle Ted. He is 
pretty ill with heart trouble, and the doctors think his chance 
is to get to Nauheim at once. It was decided last night and 
we had the passage engaged for Saturday within an hour, and 
then this morning the letter came. As soon as I could pull 
myself together a little I began to see how things were, and it 
looked to me as if somebody—God maybe—had put downa 
specific hand to punish my useless life and arrange your sal- 
vation. My going away is the means He is using. For you are 
such a headstrong, unknown quantity that if I had seen you I 
couldn’t have held you; and how could I have fought the 
exquisite sweetness and glamour that is through even your 
written words, that would make me wax in your hands, if 
you had been here and I had heard your voice and seen your 
eyes and felt your touch! Oh, I would have done it! I 
must do it; but it would have killed me, I think. It’s more 
Possibie this way. 

For I’m going indefinitely, and all I have to do is to sup- 
press my address. You can’t find it out, for Robin is going 
away too; he is to do some work of mine while I am gone; 
and you can’t come here and inquire for ‘“‘August First,” 
fan you? So this is all—the end! 

Suddenly I feel inadequate and leaden. It is all over— 
the one chance for real happiness which I have had in my 
butterfly days—over. But you have changed earth and 
leaven; I want you to knowit. I can’t even now say that, if 

ncle Ted shouldn’t need me, if the hideous, creeping mon- 
ster should begin its work visibly on me, I might not some 
fay use the pistol. But I do say that because of you I will 
tty to make any living that I may do count for something, 
‘hsp ty I am trying. You are to know about that 

ime. 

_ And now the color is going out of my life; you are going. 
‘ome day you will care for some one else more than you 
think now you care for me. I’m leaving you free for that; 
ut it's all I can do. Why must my life be wreck and suf- 
‘ring? Why may I not have the common happiness? Why 
may I not love you—be there for you “‘at the end of theday’’? 
te blows are raining hard; I’m beaten close to earth. Has 

forsaken me? I can only cling tight to the thin line of 
rod duty to Uncle Ted; I can’t see any farther than that. 
x00d-by ! “‘AuGusT First.” 















(GEOFFREY shook as if inanague. He laid the letter ona 

table and fastened it open with weights so that the May 
reeze, frolicking through the top of the Parish House, might 
t blow it away. Standing over it, bending to it, sitting 
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“With That He Whirled and Flung Out an Arm. ‘There He Comes— My Family!’” 


down, he read it and re-read it, and paced the room feverishly 
and came back and bent over it. 

He groaned aloud as he looked at the date. Seven months 
ago, if he had had it, what could have held him? For she 
loved him! What could have kept him from her, knowing 
that? Not illness nor oceans nor her will; no, not her will, if 
she cared; and she had said it. He would have swept down 
her will like a tidal wave, knowing that. Seven months ago! 
He would have followed her to Germany. What was a trip 
to Germany—to Madagascar—anywhere? But now where 
might she not be, what might not have happened! She might 
be dead. Worse, and this thought stopped his pulse, she 
might be married; that was the big, underlying terror of 
his mind. 

In his restless pacing he stopped suddenly, as if frozen. 
His brain was working this way and that, searching for light. 
In a moment he knew what he would do. He dashed down 
the familiar steep stairs; in four minutes more he had raced 
across the street to the rectory and brought up, breathless, in 
the rector’s study. 

‘‘What’s the matter—a train to catch?’’ demanded the 
rector, regarding him. 

“‘Just that, Doctor. Could I be spared for three days?” 

The rector had not failed to have his theories about this 
brilliant, hard-working, unaccountable, highly useful sub- 
altern of his. His heart had one of its warmest spots for 
McBirney. Something was wrong with him, it had been 
evident for months. One must help him in the dark if better 
could not be done. 

“‘Surely,’’ said the rector. 


N AN hour there was a fast train West; the man and his 

bag were on it, and twenty-four hours later he was get- 
ting off a car at the solid, vine-covered, red-brick station at 
Forest Gate. An inquiry or two, and then he had crossed 
the wide, short street, the single business street of the rich 
suburb, facing the railway and the station, and was in the 
post office. He asked about one Robert Halarkenden. 

The postmaster regarded him suspiciously. His affair was 
to sort letters, not to answer questions. He did the first 
badly; he did not mean to do the other at all. “No such 
person ever been in town,” he answered coldly after a 
moment’s staring. 

The man who had hurried a thousand miles to ask the 
question set his bag on the floor and faced the postmaster 
grimly. ‘‘He must have been,” he stated. ‘‘I sent a lot of 
(Page 17) 


inside the window. ‘That all?” 
demanded cocksure, thirsting to 
get back to work. 

‘‘What girl do you speak of—the girl who was married ?”’ 
McBirney asked the other, speaking very slowly. 

“Old man’s niece, Miss o 

But the name never got out. McBirney cut across the 
nasal speech. He would not learn that name in this way. 
“That’s all,”” he said quickly. ‘‘Thank you. Good-by.”’ 


O GEOFFREY MCBIRNEY went back to St. Andrew’s. 
And the last state of him was worse than the first. 


WARCHESTER, St. Andrew’s Parish House, May 206. 
RICHARD MARSTON, ESQUIRE, 
In Care of Marston and Brooks, Consulting Engineers, 
Boston. 


Dear Dick: Of course I'll go, unless something happens 
as per usual. I’ve got the last three weeks of June, and 
nowhere in particular to waste them. Shall I go to Boston, 
or where do we meet? Let me know when we're to start; 
likewise what I am to bring. Do you take a trunk or do we 
send the things by express? I’ve never been on a long motor 
trip before. 

I’m mighty glad to go; it’s just what I would have wanted 
to do, if I’d wanted to do anything, which I haven’t—much. 
Doesn’t sound eager, does it? What I meanis, it will be 
outdoors and I need that a good deal; and it will be with you, 
which I need more. 

The chances are you won’t find me gay. It’s beena rotten 
winter mostly, and it’s left me not up to much—not up to 
anything in fact. Things have happened and the bottom 
dropped out last autumn. The fact is I’m going to clear 
out—try something else. I want to talk to you about that; 
I mean about the new job. I’d thought, maybe, of a school 
up in the country; I like youngsters. You remember that 
Scotch lad, the one with the money? I wrote you. I tutored 
him in Latin. That’s where I got the notion. I had luck 
with him, and I’ve missed him a lot since. So maybe that’s 
the thing—I don’t know. We'll talk. ? 

Anyhow this is ended. I’m flunking my job; I have 
flunked it. The letter to the rector is written; he’s to get it 
at the end of his holiday. I think I've stopped caring what 
other people will say, but I hate to hurt him. But, you see, I 
thought it through and it’s the only thing to do—just to get 
out. Besides, I picked out one definite job for a sort of test, 
and it fell through. That settled it. 

I wanted to tell you for old sake’s sake. Besides, I some- 
how needed to have you know. And so now I’m going 
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motoring with you. Write me about the trunk, and about 
when and where. As ever, Mac. 
P.S. We needn’t see people, need we? 


X 


HE automobile with the two young men in the front 

seat sped smoothly over June roads. For a week they 
had been covering ground day after day; tonight they were 
due at Dick Marston’s cousin’s country house, to stop for four 
days before the return trip through the mountains. 

“Dick,” reflected Geoffrey McBirney aloud, ‘consider 
again about dropping me in Boston. I'll be as much good at 
a house party as a crépe veil at a dance. You’re anawful ass 
to take me.” 

“‘That’s up to me,”’ remarked Dick. ‘‘Get your feet out 
of the gears, will you? The Emorys are keen for you and 
I said I’d bring you, and I will if I have to do it by the scruff 
of the neck. Don Emory isaway, but he’ll be back tomorrow.” 

“Splendid!’”’ And then ‘I won’t kick and scream, you 
know; I’ll merely whine and sulk,” the other went on con- 
sideringly. ‘‘I’ll hate it and I'll be ugly-tempered and 
they'll detest me. Up to you, however.” 

“It is,’ responded Marston, and no more was said. 

So at twilight they were speeding down the long, empty 
ocean drive with good, salt air in their faces and the lights 
of cottages spotting the opal night with orange blurs. 

It was a large, gay house party, and the person who had 
been called, it was told from one to another, ‘‘the young 
Phillips Brooks,” was a lion ready to their hands. With the 
responsiveness and friendliness of a good man of the world 
there was something beyond: there was reality in the friend- 
liness, yet impersonality, a detached attitude. The man had 
no axes to grind; one felt at every turn that this important 
part of the fashionable world was unimportant to him. 
Through his civility there was an outcropping of savage 
honesty which made the house party sit up straight more 
than once. So although the people at Sea Acres tried to 
lionize the dark, tall parson with the glowing yet indifferent 
eyes, the lion would not roar, for he was a reserved beast, it 
seemed, with a suggestion of unbelievable yet genuine dis- 
taste under attentions. That point was alluring. One tried 
harder to soften a brute so worth- 
while, so difficult; three or four girls 


McBirney shook his head impatiently, and Dick sighed, 
and in a moment the door shut softly. 

Things were vague to McBirney for hours longer, and a 
sleeping powder kept him drowsy the next morning. But in 
the afternoon, when Marston came for his hourly look at 
the patient, ‘‘ Dick,”’ said McBirney, “I want to talk to you.” 

“All right, old man,’’ Dick answered; ‘‘but first just a 
word. I hate to bother you, but somebody’s after you on 
long distance. The fellow has telephoned three times; I 
was here the last time: He says io 

The man in bed groaned. ‘ Don’t,” he begged, and tossed 
his hand out impatiently. ‘I know what he’s wanting, but 
I don’t want to hear. It’s no use. Shut him off, Dick, 
can’t you?”’ 

“Sure, old man,’’ Marston agreed soothingly. ‘‘Only, he 
says 

“Oh, don’t! I know what it is; don’t let him say it,” 
pleaded the invalid, quite unreasonable, entirely obstinate. 

Acommittee from the vestry of a city church had, unknown 
to him at the time, come to Warchester to hear him preach 
the Sunday before he had left on his trip. A letter from 
the rector since then had warned him that they were full of 
enthusiasm about his sermon and himself, and that a call to 
the rectorship of the church was imminent. This was a pre- 
liminary of the call—there was no doubt in his mind about 
that—and, knowing as he did how he was going to give up 
his work, writhing as he was under the last proof, as he felt it, 
of his unfitness, the thought of facing suave vestrymen even 
over a telephone was a horror not to be borne. 








“TUST tell ’em I’m dying, Dick; tell ’em anything, there’s a 
good boy! Only I won’t talk to anybody—not today nor 
tomorrow anyhow.” 

‘All right,’’ Dick agreed again. The patient was flushed 
and excited; it would not do to go on. ‘‘ But the chap said 
he might run down here,”’ he added, thinking aloud. 

The patient started up on his elbow and glared. ‘‘Great 
Scott! Don’t let him do that. You won’t let him get at me, 
Dick? I’m sorry to be such a poor fool; but just now— 
today—two or three days—Dick, I can’t ” he stam- 
mered out, his hands shaking, his face twisting. 














a parson, because the child’s blood by some happy chane 
was not on his head, were banded to keep his self-respect fo 
him, to cover over his cowardice with some distorted theo 
of courage. Perhaps they did not know, but he knew, abo, 
that last thought of determined egotism, that shout of « 
won’t! I won't!” before the car caught him. He knew, an 
never as long as he lived could he look the world in thee " 
again with that shame in his soul. So he went over and ove 
the five minutes of the accident till all covering seemed to 
stripped from his strained nerves. 


Xl 


F OU’D better dress now and go down in the garden ay 

sit there,” suggested Dick the next morning. ‘ Take 
book, and wait for me there. The place will be empty ji 
twenty minutes. I’ll be along before luncheon.” 

The garden rioted with color. The listless black figuy 
strayed through the sunshine down a walk between a mag 
of huge scarlet oriental poppies on one side and a border ¢ 
swaying white lilies on the other. Ranks of larkspur lifte 
blue spires beyond. The air was heavy with sweet smell: 
mignonette and alyssum and the fragrance of roses, whitd 
and pink and red, over by the hedge. The hedge ran on foy 
sides of the garden, giving a comforting sense of privacy 
There were no voices from the house; bees were hummin 
somewhere near the rose bushes; the first cricket of summed 
sang his sudden, drowsy song and was as suddenly cuiet, 

The black figure strayed on down the long graveled wa] 
between the flowers to a rustic summerhouse, deep i) vines 
at the end of the path. There were seats there, and : table 

McBirney sat down in the coolness and stared out af 
the bright garden. He tried to pull himself together: hd 
reminded himself that he could still work, could stil! seryd 
the world, and that, after all, was what he was in the world 
for. There was a reason for living; there was hope, h 
reasoned. 

And then, “Hope—hope!” he cried aloud bitterly, 

The hopelessness, the helplessness of under-vitality, which 
is often the real name for despair, had caught him in its 
toils again. His arms were thrown out on the rough, rustic 
table and his throbbing head lay on them. 

There was a sound in the vine. 
darkened little summerhouse. Mc- 
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tried. The lion was outwardly civil, 
a gentle lion when cornered, but sel- 
dom cornered. 

He managed to get off on a long 
walk alone when Angela, of nineteen, 
meant him to have played-tennis on 
the second day. The June afternoon 
was softening to a rosy dimness as he 
came in, very tired, hot and grimy, 
and sick of soul. 

“Glory be! tea-time’s over and 
they'll be dressing for dinner,’’ he 
murmured, and turned a corner on 
eight of ‘‘them.’’ A glance at the gay 
group showed two or three new faces 
among them. More guests! Mc- 
Birney set his teeth. 

“Just in time, Mr. McBirney,” 
Angela greeted him. ‘‘Don Emory’s 
coming. See!” 

A car was spinning up the drive. 

“Is he?” Geoffrey answered per- 
functorily—and even as the two words 
were spoken a cry rang from the group 
of people. 

Todd Winthrop ought to have been 
in bed. It was six-thirty and he was 
four years old, but his mother had 
forgotten him, and his nurse had a 
weakness for the Emorys’ second man. 
Out the child tumbled from the shrub- 
bery, exactly in front of the incoming 
automobile, as unpleasant a_ spoiled 
infant.as could be imagined, yet a 
human with a life to be saved. 

McBirney, standing in the drive, 
whirled, saw the small figure ten feet 
down the drive, the machine close 
upon it. There was time for a man to 
spring aside; there was no time to 
rescue a child. 

A lightning wave of repulsion 
flooded him. ‘‘Have I got to throw 
myself down there and get maimed 
for a fool child whom everybody de- 
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| ke tell you when I love HIM: when I ask, 
“Oh, you did?”—after a dance or some- 
thing—‘‘What did she have on?” I love to 
watch HIM struggle to become almost fem- 
inine to please me. Then all of a sudden his 
wonderful masculinity breaks out with an 
“Oh, I don’t know—I can’t remember— 
something green, or—oh, I don’t know!” 
I’d hate HIM if he did know exactly what 
she wore too! 


Sometimes I’ve had them on all the 
time; and when I poke out my feet and 
laugh I love to have HIM pretend to beat me. 


I love HIM when I say: “Don’t you 
think Nannie May Adams is beautiful?” He 
says: “Oh, yes, but 
It isa perfect victory forme. Iknow 
it is perfect agony for HIM to acknowledge 
her good points; and he tries—oh,\so hard!— 
to lift me up to her New York level) 
light in praising her more and mor€ and more. 


WHEN 
I LOVE HIM 


By 
ESTELLE LOOMIS 


like you at all!” 


room. . 


again! 


I love HIM when I say: “Oh, I don’t need 
rubbers today.” 
he says: ‘‘What do I care what a little chit 
like you thinks? 


His face is adorable when 


You put those rubbers Margery?” 





” 


How I love that 


I just de- 
could I? 





I love HIM when I deliberately do up my 
hair in a new style, to see HIM get that 
puzzled, dissatisfied look on. 
ways he says: “No, I don’t like it! 
Then I’m sure he’s think- 
ing of that first wonderful time we met 
at East Springfield. So I pretend that I’ve 
got to telephone, and run upstairs into my 
. And afterward, in the parlor, 
it really almost is East Springfield all over 


I love the way he has of every little while 
sliding in my name, like: “Isn’t that so, 
Somehow, sometimes a dining- 
room table comes right in front of me, and 
I just have to shut my eyes for a second and 
think. I am sitting in a fresh, clean, Dolly 
Varden breakfast gown, and—children— 
and HIM. Then he wakes me up suddenly; 
he says: “Seems to me you’re looking 
awfully pretty tonight, aren’t you?” 
I say: “Oh, I guess it’s this blue waist, 
isn’t it? It’s just my color.” 
were cheating HIM out of something he 
ought to have too; but I couldn’t tell HIM, 
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ee a Birney lifted his head sharply. A girl 
stood there, a slim figure in black 
clothes. McBirney sprang to his feet, 
astonished, angry. 

Then the girl put out her hand and 
held to the upright of the opening, as 
if to hold herself steady, and began 
talking in a hurried, low tone as if she 
were reciting. ‘I had to come totell 
you that you were not a coward, but 
a hero; and that you saved Toddy 
Winthrop’s life, and it’s so; and 
Dick Marston says you don’t know it 
and won’t let him tell you and I've got 
to have you know it; and it’s so, and 
you have to believe it, for it’s so!” 

The girl was gasping, clutching the 
side of the summerhouse, with her 
face turned away, frightened, yet de- 
termined. 

‘“Who are you?’’ demanded Mc- 
Birney sternly, staring at her. 

There was something surging up in- 
side of him, unknown, unreasonable; 
his pulse was hammering; why? He 
knew why. This sudden vision of a 
girl reminded him, took him back—he 
cut through the idea swiftly; he was 
ill, unbalanced, obsessed with one 
memory, but he would not allow him- 
self to go mad. 

‘“Who are you?’’ the man repeated 
sternly. 

The girl turned and looked up into 
his grim, tortured face—half shy, 
half laughing, all glad. ‘‘ You needed 
me,’’ she said, ‘‘and I came.”’ 

With that, with the unreasonable 
certainty that happens at times in 
affairs which go beyond reason, he was 
certain. Yet he did not dare to be 
certain. ‘‘Whoare you?” he threw at 
her for the third time, and his eyes 
flamed down into the changing face, 
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War + 5 he 
tests?’’ Without words the thought 
flooded him. 

Then in a strong defiance the utter honesty of his soul 
caught him. ‘‘I won’t! I won’t!” he shouted, and was con- 
scious of the clamor of many voices, of a rushing movement, 
of a man’s scream across the tumult: ‘‘It’s too late; for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t!” 


T WAS a day later when McBirney opened his eyes again. 

Dick Marston sat there. “Shut up!” ordered Dick. 

‘“*T haven’t , 

‘“No, and you won’t; yvou’re not totalk. Shut up! Thats 
what you're to do.” 

The eyes closed; McBirney was inadequate to argument. 
In a few minutes they opened again. 

‘‘None of your eloquence now,”’ warned Dick. 

‘One thing m3 

“No,” firmly. 

“But, Dick, it’s torturing me. Was the child killed?” 

Dick Marston’s face looked curious. ‘‘Great Scott! don’t 
you know what you 

McBirney groaned inwardly. ‘Yes, I know. I was a 
coward. But I’ve got to know if—the kid—was killed.” 

‘‘Coward!”’ gasped Dick. 

Geoffrey put out a shaking hand. ‘In mercy, Dick’’—he 
was catching his breath, flushing, laboring with each word— 
“‘don’t—talk about Was the boy—killed ?”’ 

‘Killed, no; sound asa nut. But you ee 

“‘That’s all,’’ said McBirney. His eyes closed and he 
turned his face to the wall. 

But he did not go to sleep. He was trying to meet it—life 
with self-respect gone. The last thing he remembered was 
that second of rebellion against wrecking his strength, his 
good muscles—he had not thought of his life—to save the 
child. There had been no time to choose; his past, his char- 
acter had chosen for him, and they had branded him as a 
coward. He put up his hand and felt a lump on the back of 
his head; he must have got a whack, after all, in saving his 
precious skin. 

‘“‘Didn’t jump quick enough, I suppose,” he thought, with 
a sneer at the man who was a coward. 

After a while he heard Dick Marston stir. He was bending 
over him. ‘‘Got to go to dinner, old man,” Dick said. ‘I 
wish you’d let me tell you what they all think about you.” 
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And Dick Marston, as gently as a woman might, took in 
charge this friend whom he loved. ‘‘Don’t you worry, 
Geoffie. The bears sha’n’t eat you this trip. I'll settle the 
chap next time he calls up.” 

McBirney fell back with closed eyelids, relieved, secure in 
Dick’s strength and loyalty. He lay, breathing quickly a 
moment or two, and then opened his eyes. ‘‘When can I get 
away, Dick?” 

“We'll start tomorrow if you’re strong enough.” 

“You needn’t go, Dicky. I'll get a train. I’m a 

‘None of that,’ said Marston. ‘“‘ Whither thou goest, for 
the present I'll trot. But—Hope Stuart’s anxious to meet 
you. 

““Who’s Hope Stuart ?”’ 

Dick Marston hesitated, looked embarrassed. ‘‘ Why, just 
a girl,” he said. ‘‘ But an uncommon sort of girl. She’s done 
some big things. Cousin of Don Emory’s, you know. Came 
yesterday, just before your party. She—she’s—well, she’s 
different from the ruck of ’em; and she said she’d like to 
meet you. I sort of promised she could.” 

McBirney flushed. ‘‘I can’t see people, Dick,’’ he threw 
back nervously. ‘‘ They’re kind; it’s decent of them. I sup- 
pose, as long as the boy wasn’t killed ” he stopped. 

“Geoff, you’ve got some bizarre notion in your head about 
this episode that I can’t fathom,”’ said Dick Marston. ‘‘ What 
do you think happened anyway ?”’ he demanded, and stopped, 
horrified at the look on the other’s face. 

“Dick, you mean to be kind, but you’re being cruel—as 
death,” half whispered Geoffrey McBirney. ‘I simply can’t 
bear any conversation about—about that. I’ve got to cut 
loose and get off somewhere and—and arrange.”’ 








IS voice broke. Dick Marston’s big hand was on his. 
“Old man,” Dick said, ‘‘you’re all wrong; but if you 
won't let me talk about it, I won’t—now. Look here, we'll 
sneak tomorrow. Everybody’s going off in cars for an all-day 
drive, and I'll start, and pull out halfway on some excuse, 
and come back here, and you'll be packed, and we'll get out. 
I'll square it with Nanny Emory; she’ll understand. I'll 
tell her you’re crazy and won't be hero-worshiped.” 
“‘Hero-worshiped!”” McBirney laughed bitterly to him- 
self when Dick was gone. These good people, because he was 
(Page 18) 
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the face which he had never known, 
which he seemed to have known since 
time began. 

The laughter left it then, and she gazed at him witha look 
which he had not seen in a woman’s eyes before. ‘‘! think 
you know,” she said. ‘‘Toddy Winthrop isn’t the only one. 
You saved me. Oh, you’ve saved me too!” Every inflec- 
tion of the voice—the buoyant, soft voice which he remem-§" the road in 
bered—brought certainty to him. ‘I am Hope Stuart,” sheff profit and hap 
said. “I am—‘ August: First.’” about her? 
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yn He caught her hands, but she drew them away. 
“Not yet,’ she said, and the promise in the dent 
thrilled him. ‘You've got to know—things.”’ ; 

‘Don’t think—don’t dream that I'll let you go if you stil 
care,” he threw at her hotly; and with that the thought o 
two days before stabbed into him. ‘‘ Ah!’’ hecried, and stoo 
before his happiness miserably. 

‘““What ?” asked the girl. : 

“I’m not fit to speak to you. I’m—I’m a coward. You 
don’t know, but I let—let a child be killed as much as if he 
had not been saved bya miracle. It wasn’t my fault he wa 
saved. I didn’t mean to save him. I meant to save ™Y 
skin,” he persisted with savage self-accusation. ; 

‘““Tell me,’’ commanded the girl, and he told her. “Its 
what | thought,’ she answered him then. “I told the docto! 
this morning what Dick said. The doctor says it’s the co™ 
monest thing in the world after a blow on the head to forget 
the last minutes before. You'll never remember them. Y°! 
did save him. Your past —your character—decided for you: 
Here was his own bitter thought turned to heavenly sweet 
ness. “ You did the brave thing whether you would or not 
You've got to take my word—all of our words—that yo" 
were a hero. You jumped straight down and threw Todd) 
into the bushes and then stumbled and fell, and the chaufteu! 
couldn’t turn quite fast enough and he hit you, and you! 
head was hurt.” 

As when a gate is opened into a lock the water begins © 
pour in with a steady rush and covers the slimy wails 4% 
ugly fissures, so peace poured into the discolored emiptine® 
of his mind. 3 

Suddenly the gate was shut again. What difference did 
anything make—anything? ‘‘ You are married,” he state¢ 
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through such 
catches inspiration from them—a dull man cannot be com- 
monplace, a gifted man rises to unexpected eloquence. All 
that youth, with its vigorous life pulsing in strong and gen- 
erous V ibrations, catches up those who come in contact with 
it, And here and there is a wistful face—a girl who cannot 
keep the pace, whose nature does not respond, who is out 
of tune with her surroundings. 
fish ? 
ibly allof these. For our women’s colleges are little worlds, 
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HOSE of us who care for the 
woman’s college are inclined to de- 

clare eagerly it does not fail her. 

And then a crowd of eager young faces 
comes before me, faces full of animation 
and life as one sees them in any college 
assembly. There isa delightful comrade- 
ship, a community of feeling running 

a crowd of girls. A preacher or a lecturer 


Is she stupid? Is she sel- 
Is she so narrow she cannot get out of herself? Pos- 


made up of all kinds of people. Is the college failing her? 


For it is, after all, composed of individuals, of many girls with 
many minds, and each one must be helped and put in the 
way to true growth. The danger of numbers is the first pos- 


sible cause of failure that Suggests itself. This 


istrue not only of women’s colleges, but also of 
all other schools and institutions in general. 


Where many people have to be taken care of 

order and system are required, and the danger 

isthat the system will become so autocratic, so 
powerful, that the people will exist for the sys- 

tem, not the system for the people. Man isa 
gregarious animal, the species loves community 

ife. But as civ lization has progressed the 
individual develops. It is the individual amid 

the surrounding environment, of neighbors, of 
fellow-workers, who is the problem of the slums. | 
ltis the same problem in all schools and colleges. | 
\ school, a grade, a student, these are the | 
cements of the problem. No one of them 
can exist, as we conceive of a school, without 
the others. But to turn all students out in the 
same pattern, to dwarf the better-endowed and 
stretch the dull-witted, is to lose the best of 
each, to weaken the efficiency of the whole. 


N' )W, the college for women takes up this 
l problem in a higher degree, raised to a 
higher power than the school. There are en- 
trance requirements. Each student has met 
them—in sofar thereisuniformity. Uniformity 
indiversity is the thing to seek, for each student 
has her own gifts and capacities, each has her 
own best possibilities. To find these, to help 
her to choose wisely, is a task to tax the highest 
powers of her advisers and teachers. For the 
student comes with a new freedom, a freedom of 
choice in studies, a freedom from the restraints 
of home, a freedom for new friendships and new 
activities, of new loyalties and aspirations. 
Happily the days are so full of routine matters, 
of hastening to a recitation, and hurrying to 
the athletic field, that not all of these possibili- 
ties dawn upon the Freshman at once. But 
every girl, in the back of her mind, as we used 
tosay—‘‘ subconsciously ”’ is the modern word — 
realizes this new atmosphere and is kindled by 
these new enthusiasms. 

The questions which are asked, by both the 
doubters and the believers in college education 
for women, are very fundamental and _ far- 
reaching. Does the college make good? Is it 
able to satisfy the demands it awakens? Is the 
quickened life that it fosters a sane and whole- 
some life, one which fits the student to progress 
on the road in which she has set her feet, with 
profit and happiness to herself and to ‘those 
ae her? 

In g¢ ‘neral I would answer a thousand times 
yes! It is the constant effort and object of all 
the women’s colleges I know anything about to 
do these very things. Intellectual life and the 
life of the spirit go hand in hand. The things 


physical sciences. 
ing in colleges. All mental discipline can be made useful by 
the disciplined mind. But it is surely wise to train the mind 
in the direction of its best usefulness in after life. Women are 


And to that end there should be more training in the 
I am not an advocate of vocational train- 


the home-makers. A large proportion of women marry and 


have children, which is the natural calling of women. Even 
the unmarried woman, the bachelor maid of today, has her 
own 


‘‘home,” in maybe only a room or two. Her laboratory 
experiments in chemistry will help her in her kitchenette. 
Problems of purity of food, of milk, of air, will have her atten- 
tion. I know of several young mothers who on weaning their 
own babies discovered the great difficulty of securing proper 
milk. From the need of one baby they proceeded to the needs 
of all the babies in their neighborhood, and aroused the 
whole city to the necessity of reform in methods of caring for 
cattle and the distribution of milk. And the reform was 
secured. Pure milk is to be had not only in that immediate 
neighborhood, but that perfect milk is sent long distances 
by rail and delivered for children in a great city. The feed- 
ing of children naturally led these young mothers to the 
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demands made upon them and the season 
of the year, and doing it in a way that 
the treasurer of the college shall approve. 
That committee of heads of houses, the 
dozen or more trained women who meet 
together and discuss the actual details of 
every-day housekeeping, could give points 
to many a home-maker. Few of the 
students have any idea of the work that goes on and the 
thought expended for their benefit. Does it just “happen”’ 
that at midyear’s examinations, when it is cold and snowy 
and every one is tired and excited, anespecially good luncheon 
is served? To know the housekeeping of a modern college 
is in itself a liberal education. 

















































































COLLEGE could make use of some of its actual daily 
needs as material of instruction. For the modern domes- 
tic science covers a large field, and it is domestic science 
translated into its equivalent of home knowledge that every 
woman student needs. A girl in college too often accepts, 
gee any idea of the long preparation required to perfect 
, what is set before her. This is true on the intellectual 
side and it is also true on the material side. It 
was with this idea in view that the founder of 
Wellesley College insisted on domestic work 
for each student. After years of trial (in both 

senses) it was abandoned as impractical. 

It may not have been conducive to the order 
of a big kitchen to have one set of students 
peeling potatoes and another sect preparing the 
dessert. But it did keep the students in touch 
with the daily needs of living with which most of 
them would have to do in after life. It would 
not be practical to go back to just that form of 
quasi-instruction. But some method should be 
found to make the connection between the 
intellectual and the physical. 

The new research has disclosed such wonder- 
ful things in the value and properties of differ- 
ent foods that what was entirely empirical has 
become a more or less exact science, with new 
possibilities of discovery on the horizon to incite 
the learner. 

The question of vegetarianism used to be dis- 
cussed on emotional or moral grounds. Now 
it is argued in terms of heat-producing calories. 
The question of alcohol was a purely moral 
one. It is now one of the action of poison 
and its results in loss of efficiency. The old 
inhibitions are seen to have a sound physical 
basis. 

There are no two distinct worlds of matter 
and spirit. Spirit permeates matter and makes 
it alive, and matter furnishes the base for the 
action of spirit. This great interplay is the 
triumph and the tragedy of life. 


What is mind? ’Tis no matter; 
What is matter? Never mind— 


was the old laughing jibe at what was called 
philosophy. And here the two are running 
together in the tiniest atoms the microscope 
reveals. 
If our age glorifies the commonplace, is it not 
a fine thing to do? Most of us are common- 
place, but the “vision splendid’’ can continue 
beyond the period of youth where it is seen to 
rest, not ona chimera but on a basis of fact 
solid as any we know. 
| And the college fails signally if it does not 
make this connection. Not only does the 
college fail for all students, but especially it 
| fails for woman students because they are the 
repositories of life. 


as 


TILL another danger of failure is that of let- 
ting the student overtax her physical powers. 
This is not alone a college danger, it exists in 
all schools and institutions where girls are as- 
sembled. Attention is more and more paid to 
physical perfection, but the need of such atten- 





that are unseen, the treasures of the mind and 





tion and the necessity for corrective work have 





heart, are held up as the constant goal and 
pootive of life rather than the temporalities. 
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Ithas been truly said that our colleges are the 
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| never been so marked, because never so ac- 
curately measured. Wrong habits of sitting and 











standing make cuivature of the spine to some 





great strongholds of idealism. Woe to us asa 
people if it should cease to be so, if in the houses 
of learning crowded by the most ambitious of our young men 
and young women the gleam should cease to be the motive 
and incentive that it is. 


er women’s colleges were founded on the same tradition 
as the men’s. The same studies have been pursued, as 
Vas natural when it was necessary to prove that a girl could 
Conquer them. That stage isgone by. Noone whose opinion 
S of value will now pretend to deny that a girl can master 

mathematics and the exact sciences. Granted, then, that 
ails are to be taught, shall the college teach them just as 
she would teach boys in both matter and method? This isa 
Serious problem which each woman’s college in its own way 
istrying tosolve. Forthe fact remains, disguise it as we may, 
that girls are not boys. Why should they try to be? Why 
should it be considered necessary to strive so constantly to 
Prove equality? The whole trend of modern thought is 
‘oward differentiation. U nity in diversity is the great desid- 
fratum. The underlying principles of intellectual freedom 
A and honesty, moral honor and energy are the same. 

or men and women will exist side by side as they have 
existed. It is the best kind of woman the college must pro- 
Uce, not a hermaphrodite. 
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general care of infants. All they had learned in biology, all 
their experiments in physics and chemistry, all their knowl- 
edge of botany, with its distillations of healing herbs, all 
these came into play. It wasa proud moment for these girls 
when an Italian mother brought a beautiful little bambino 
and exhibited his spotless clothes and his lovely healthy 
little body. ‘I should have lost this one like the others,”’ 
the mother said, ‘‘if you had not taught me how to take 
care of him.” 
the effort expended? ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these,’’ the Master says. 

I do not mean to say that only a college girl could have 
started such work and carried it through, but I do say that 
her training in team work would help her to do it. 


ONSERVATION of life is the great function of woman,and 

the college should prepare her in fuller degree to meet it. 
Most women’s colleges have a very practical department of 
domestic science in the way they are conducted themselves. 
The Director of Halls of Residence is a college woman her- 
self, trained in the values of foods and an expert in the cost 
of living. She has the large problem on her hands of feeding 
the students in a wholesome way, with due regard to the 
(Page 19) 


Do not such instances more than justify all. 




























slight degree a very common defect. The 
high school is often responsible for this poor 
showing. In the growing years a girl is seated a large part 
of each day on a chair too high or too low for her, leaning 
over her desk, sitting with bent head and crooked shoulders. 
No wonder the spine is warped in its growth. When she 
reaches college and has, possibly for the first time, a thorough 
physical examination defects are found which she had no 
idea existed, and she is barred from sports she had engaged 
in, till the defects are overcome. 

There are now competent woman physicians and directors 
of gymnasium work so that many a student improves rap- 
idly in vigor under proper guidance. The danger is in the 
contagious enthusiasm which leads a girl to spend too much 
nervous energy in sports and athletics and in habits of late 
hours for study, and tempts her to squander her reserve, 
using her strength regardless of the future consequences to 
herself and her possible children 

We are saying to the youth of both sexes “ 
in a way that it has not been said before. Iam not a believer 
in the utter ‘“‘repeal of reticence.”’ Not everything can 
wisely be put into words, but the college does fail if it teaches 
a girl to ignore in herself what may bea source of strength as 


Know thyself,” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 72 























A Plain Country 


HAT is democracy? I have 
lately been accused of speaking 
like a snob in regard to the 
relation of people who are 
thrown together in the close 
association of housework. The 
person thus accusing me asked: 
“Are allwomensnobsat heart?” 
‘“Snob ”’is an awfully ugly word, 

J} as is also ‘‘ snub’’—both sound 
like the ugly things they mean—but, like many 
other disagreeable words, they are often misapplied. 

We continually hear and read the statement 
that we are rapidly moving toward genuine de- 
mocracy, and as progressive people we are called 
upon to demonstrate our democracy. 

I have a most ardent wish to move along with 
the world, to adopt all new things that are good, 
to recognize every improvement in living, and to 
avoid being that unhappy thing, an old fogy. But 
I should like to suggest that for the benefit of the 
children we are educating we try to determine 
what democracy really is. Where shall we begin 
when we try to teach a child to be a real demo- 
crat?—for, of course, everybody now knows that 
education is the solution of all our problems; and 
while popular uprisings and waves of public sen- 
timent sometimes accomplish reforms, the steady 
work of quiet teaching is the thing that counts in 
the long run. 

I believe the popular idea of democracy is that it 
means a general breaking down of bars, a lowering 
of ideals long cherished by the “‘genteel,”’ a letting 
go of certain established forms and customs— 
in short, a giving up of much that our ancestors 
found beautiful in life. 

I do not think that this is the true ideal of de- 
mocracy. Can we not make the “leveling ”’ process 
a “raising” rather than a ‘‘razing” one? Is 
““taste’’ an absolute or a relative thing? In work- 
ing toward democracy must people of refined 
tastes give way to people who Jack them? Can 
we live without standards—and does democracy 
mean that the standards of the ignorant shall be 
set upP 

How can we meet the misunderstandings of 
people imbued with these mistaken ideas of democ- 
racy? For it is to mistaken ideals of democracy 
that the incessant friction that exists between 
women employers and their employees is due. I 
conscientiously believe that as yet the greater mis- 
understanding is on the part of the employed. I 
think the great majority of educated and thinking 
women are better democrats today than their do- 
mestic employees. This is not said in bitterness or 
contempt, but only in the hope that ina few brief 
years we shall have conquered the prejudice and 
cured the misapprehension that keep alive the 
unhappy feud between women at work in the 
home. 











RE refined tastes better than cheap ones? If 
so, why not all set about to teachand to learn 
““taste’’?? The answerto this is that weare doing it. 
I was delighted, at a teachers’ institute the 
other day, to hear a young lady who is sent out by 
one of our great educational institutions explain- 
ing to teachers the work of teaching children about 
food values, textures and shelter. Under the head 
of home economics good taste is being taught in 
our public schools. Children are taught to like to 
see food served nicely and in a dignified way, and 
that the person who “serves”’ is not degraded be- 
cause She wears the garments suitable to her work 
or assumes the quiet and unostentatious manner 
necessary to her position. They are taught to 
judge the quality of materials and to choose good 
colors and sensible shapes; they are taught, under 
the head of ‘‘shelter,” to like pretty houses and to 
know why they like them, and to select only beau- 
tiful things for interior furnishings and decorations 
and to know why they are beautiful. 

Boys are also being taught that it is interesting 
as well as profitable to know how to raise hogs and 
to feed and care for stock—and they are being 
taught these things by men who are also gentle- 
men with the “college education” that counts for 
much. 

When religion deep and true—the idea of God in 
everything, the Christ idea of the actual necessity 
of living in and for love and kindness and 
humility—is also taught ina practical way; when 
we make children know that service is the greatest 
thing in the world, far greater than being served, 
we shall then be getting at the very foundation 
of a true democracy. 

Men can never enforce democracy by rude 
familiarity, by force or by money. Democracy can 
mever mean that every man is as bad as another; 
it must mean that one man is as goodas another, 
and the standard of that goodness must be high. 

As to democracy between women in the relation 
of employer and employed: What can we ever do 
to obliterate the jealousy that exists between 
women? Howcan we make women “treat” each 
other right? 


RECENTLYhad a maid who managed somehow 

to contaminate the entire establishment with 
whatever she was doing. She had a washday smell 
and look and sound that permeated the place from 
garret to cellar. She had a way of spreading out 
every private thing to the light of day. There were 
noreservations. If a dish was spoiled in the cooking 
she made no effort to substitute something else 
quietly. She just proclaimed that the beans were 
burnt up, and let it go at that. If there was a sus- 
picion of anything nauseating in the culinary busi- 
ness She always paraded it. She made no effort to 
have her work be anything else than mere drudg- 
ery, and it was the object of her life to get off with 
as little of it as possible. Never while she remained 
with me did she try to make a day harmonious 
and beautiful. She was always suggesting that we 
do something to make the work easier, and think- 
ing up things that would be “‘ handier.” 

Was I a snob because I wanted her to appear in 
a quiet and ladylike way instead of in a boisterous, 
noisy, familiar fashion, making the housework 
loud, crude and suggestive of its seamy side? 





What does social equality mean? Here is a sub- 
ject calling for special teaching. We must unlearn 
a lot about society. It is the duty of educated peo- 
ple, of Christian people and people who have genu- 
ine understandings to make a conscious effort at 
raising the standards of the community. They 
must sincerely try to make the people near them 
fit to associate with. I declare that this is what 
the American people have not done! We are too 
much devoted to ourown. It isa much commoner 
thing to see a family try to ‘‘raise”’ their children 
out of their surroundings than to try to raise the 
surroundings. This is one way by which we impov- 
erish society. 

Take a big family on a farm, for instance: If 
the parents are easy-going and unambitious they 
let the children sink down—intermarry with 
“‘common”’ stock—and deterioration is the result. 
If they are “high-minded’’ and ambitious they 
bend every effort to educate the children and send 
them off to enrich some other community. 

But if these parents were as they should be they 
would put in a lifetime trying to bring up all the 
children of the neighborhood to a standard of 
intelligence and refinement which would result ina 
fine, progressive class of people. Our responsibility 
does not stop with our child—the early playmate, 
the near neighbor, should imbibe from us some- 
thing to inspire him to the higher life; some love 
of books and flowers and trees; some thought of 
religion and of the spiritual life. 

The intelligent father should have something to 
spare for the neighbor boy; the educated mother 
should ‘‘chum” a little with her daughter’s school- 
mates; a word here, a hint there, a smile or a ges- 
ture often conveys the vision that leads up to the 
only ‘‘ democracy ”’ worth having—the democracy 
of personality cultivated to its best, of self-respect 
too true to demand any ‘‘treatment”’ save the 
simple courtesy that is a mere matter of give and 
take. 


UR crude notions of social equality lead to so 

much unhappiness—and the person who feels 
his inferiority is always the aggressor, always the 
offender. 

What has social equality to do with democracy? 
Nothing. There is no social equality. People with 
brains never think about it. There is something 
wrong with you if you are worrying aboutit.' 

“Society”? has two distinct meanings which I 
am convinced many people do not understand. 
I used the word ‘‘society” in its larger sense the 
other day, saying that a certain man, since he had 
married and taken a more dignified position, was 
of more use to society; meaning, of course, to the 
community at large. My listener eyed me coldly. 
‘*T think if we had less society we would be better 
off,” she said. I then perceived that her notion of 
society was merely that of parties and clubs and 
dinners. She was looking at the ‘‘society world” 
as the newspaper reports it, with the envious eyes 
of the excluded. 

We can never hope for a true democracy until 
we learn the practical application of real inde- 
pendence. Independence is another word most 
often misapplied. I have wondered if the mistaken 
‘*independence,”’ which is the boast of a certain 
class of people whom I have known, is ‘‘ Hoosier” 
or whether it is merely rural. At any rate, as it is 
taught in families I have knowledge of, it isa mere 
travesty on the beautiful idea of independence— 
meaning properly the ability to stand on one’s own 
feet financiallyand to be self-sufficient and happy. 

Most of the boasted “independence”’ of igno- 
rant people is born in the seething hotbed of class 
hatred. It is the offspring of envy—the false pride 
of one seeking to cover a wound. This is really 
pathetic, and I believe there is a cure for it. This 
cure lies deep in the heart of things—and is, of 
course, love. 

When we get the big vision we forget the little 
things, but the greatest blindness of the human 
being is his persistent confusion as to which are the 
big things. He forgets that bigness is a spiritual 
rather than a material thing. The man who gets 
his values right is the true democrat. 


¥ OMEN, of all people, make terrible mistakes 
/Y insetting the proper values. Itis the woman 
who has accepted the bitter theory that the people 
in the big house on the hill have everything, and 
that shein her cottage, with the chickens and pigs 
to feed and the children to care for and the wash- 
ing and cleaning to do, has nothing; who will con- 
sciously or unconsciously instill into her childrena 
dislike for the people in the big house on the hill— 
which is, of all things, most undemocratic. 

Your real democrats are the men and women 
who respect the rights of other people and who do 
not overestimate their own value. They have 
something worth paying for to offer to the world, 
and they realize that if their product does not 
command the highest wages in its class the fault is 
with them rather than with their employers. 

In our effort to educate the child to a true inde- 
pendence we must awaken in him the capability of 
being deeply interested in what he is doing. Right 
here lies the secret of the fact that men are better 
democrats than women. They have been from 
time immemorial freer to choose the thing they like 
todo. Woman’s work has been forced upon her—at 
least, she thinks it has. 

When you are engaged at a job you really like, 
and are getting a reasonable wage for it, you are 
not worrying much about social equality. And 
right here is the trouble between “mistress and 
maid.”” The “maid” too often despises her job— 
she is doing something she does not like to do. So 
long as we hate our work we hate ourselves for not 
being able to do better. It is like getting angry 
with somebody else because you have made a 
mistake. 

The whole secret of success in life lies in adapt- 
ability. If you find your ambitions ahead of your 
capabilities you must lay aside those special ambi- 
tions, and you must do it without bitterness. 





SIFTER I had turned around 


slowly, so that Mr. Pelham 
could see the front and back 
and long straight sides of my 
new gown, I said: ‘‘ Well, how 
do you like it?” 

Mr. Pelham lookedextremely 
solemn, as he always does 
when he does not intend to be 
= serious. 

*“How much did it cost?” he asked. 

I straightened myself up with a mock dignity 
whichI prided myself was equal to his own. “‘Isn’t 
that just like a lawyer?’’ I demanded of my own 
image in the mirror. ‘‘He’s afraid that if he says 
he likes it very much, and it didn’t cost very much, 
he’ll be convicted of bad judgment. Well, then, 
it didn’t cost much. It was cheap—seventeen 
dollars. Now, how do you like it?” 

Mr. Pelham shook his head, and sighed audibly. 
“T thought so,” he said. “It’s becoming, Agatha, 
and a good spring color—reminds me of the way 
the trees look when the sap begins to run—full of 
life, and all that; but it won’t do. It would ruin 
my business. It looks economical, and the first 
thing you know my clients’ wives will see it and 
tell their husbands that if Mr. Pelham has to buy 
his wife cheap clothes he can’t be making much 
money, and if he isn’t making much money he 
can’t be a good lawyer, and if he isn’t a good 
lawyer they’d better get another. And then they'll 
all take their lawsuits to old Glummer. I saw 
Mrs. Glummer on the train this evening, and she 
had on a dress that glistened with goldlace. Now, 
you'll have to go and buy a dozen yards or so of 
something loud and expensive, and tack it on where 
it will show, my dear. Then you’ll be quite all 
right and I won’t have to worry about business.” 

“John, dear,”’ said I coaxingly, ‘‘ do stop talking 
nonsense, and tell me if you like my dress.” 

Mr. Pelham laughed and held out both his 
hands. ‘‘Of course I like it,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t I 
always? It’s simple and sensible and as pretty as 
can be; it’sjust like you. But”—and there was a 
note of real seriousness in his voice that made me 
wonder what was coming—‘‘I wasn’t talking non- 
sense. At least, if I was it was the sort of nonsense 
too many women talk to excuse their prodigality. 
They think they owe it to their husbands’ business 
reputations to dress like peacocks—just to show 
that their husbands can afford to pay the bills. 
And if they can’t afford to, the wives think they 
ought to dress that way so that nobody will know 
it. I’ve even heard a delightful, wise little person, 
named Agatha Pelham, defending Mrs. Graham’s 
outrageous ball dress on the ground that Mr. 
Graham was losing money and the best way to 
hide it was for his wife to dress extravagantly.” 














“TOHN,” I remonstrated, ‘I didn’t! You know 

I didn’t! I think it is dreadful the way she 
scrapes and stints and goes without her luncheon 
half the time, just so she can have dresses that are 
in the latest style.” 

‘And in the worst possible taste,” interjected 
Mr. Pelham. ‘A little home body of a woman 
who lives on seventy-five feet in a suburb hasn’t 
the same background for her clothes that a woman 
has who lives in a mansion on Fifth Avenue. 
Besides, she is so worn out and nervous and thin 
and pale, scheming to get the things without the 
money to pay for them, that she looks like a fright 
in them anyhow. So what’s the use?” 

““Don’t ask me,’’ said I. ‘‘I don’t know.” 

**But you did defend her,” said Mr. Pelham. 

*‘All I said was that she did it because Mr. 
Graham wanted her to keep up appearances, so 
his family wouldn’t know that he had been losing 
money. Mrs. Graham says that he won’t go into 
his father’s on family nights unless she has some- 
thing stylish to wear. It emphasizes his lack of 
success. That’s the real trouble, John. Men are so 
vain of their wives—all but you. Every man al- 
ways wants the best-dressed woman in a room to 
belong to him. If more men treated their wives 
like partners instead of like property this wouldn’t 
happen. It’s Mr. Graham’s fault, not hers.” 

Mr. Pelham drew me down beside him on the 
sofa. ‘‘ Whose fault would it be, little woman, if 
you wore dresses you knew I couldn’t afford, even 
if I told you to go ahead?” 

‘‘That’s different,” said I. 

“*You’re different, you mean,” said Mr. Pelham. 
“You wouldn’t live a lie, even in your clothes, 
whether I asked you to or not. Besides, you’d 
have common sense enough to know who’d have to 
pay the price in time.” 

‘*The children, you mean.” 


“7 ERTAINLY, the children,” said Mr. Pelham. 
“That’s what is so incomprehensible about a 

woman like Mrs. Graham. She’s devoted to those 
youngsters of hers; gives them more time and 
attention and energy than nine women out of ten. 
But she doesn’t see that just because their mother 
humored their father in ‘keeping up appearances’ 
Gerald and Cornelia may some day have to go 
without all the things that are worth while—may- 
be a good education, maybe good doctors when 
they need them, maybe even a home on seventy- 
five feet in a suburb. It’s mortgaged up to the 
hilt now.” 

‘*Poor little things!’’ I sighed. 
Graham! She doesn’t understand.” 

‘‘That’s just the trouble,’”’ said Mr. Pelham. 
‘And Graham’s not the man to make her under- 
stand. When he was rich he never told her any- 
thing about his business affairs—just handed over 
the money she asked for, and admired the clothes 
she squandered it on. He thought it made a 
woman mercenary to have to think about money. 
When the tide turned it was too late to begin.” 

‘‘Without hurting his pride,” I interrupted. 

‘“‘His pride and his influence,” agreed Mr. 
Pelham. ‘He was master in his own house, not by 
the strength of his character, but by the length of 
his purse. Now that the purse is short, he’s afraid. 
That’s why he asked me to tell you.” 

‘‘But what good does it do to tell me? She 
doesn’t ask my advice about clothes.” 


“Poor Mrs. 
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‘Graham says that if he tells Mrs. Graham that 
his only chance to pull out of a bad hole is to watch 
the pennies for a while she will weep and say jt j; 
all her fault, and promptly have nervous prostra. 
tion; then he’ll have to pay more for doctors thay 
he does now for dressmakers. But he says yoy 
have a way of making women believe that the only 
thing in the world that is any fun is hard work anq 
a bit of a struggle. He thinks you can make her 
feel that this is an opportunity for her to do some. 
thing rather fine, to ‘realize herself,’ as you call jt. 
He said he’d bring her over this evening, and I saiq 
I knew you would do your best.” 

I jumped up, not knowing whether to laugh orto 
cry. ‘‘But I don’t know what to say. If Mr 
Graham can’t tell her he hasn’t the money to pay 
his bills with, surely I can’t tell her he told me or 
asked you to.”’ 

Mr. Pelham rose and started walking up and 
down the floor, his hands behind him. “Hm!” he 
said. ‘“‘Couldn’t you just say that it is modern and 
quite the thing nowadays to be economical.” 

“T could,” said I, ‘‘but it wouldn’t be true and 
it wouldn’t help matters. Economy wasn’t ip. 
vented by the Pankhursts. And if you happen, 
like poor Mrs. Graham, not to be sensible, not to 
realize just from life itself that a home that isn’t 
mortgaged, peace of mind anda rose garden to brag 
about are more worth while than ugly clothes that 
happen to be the latest cry, what good will it do 
you to be told?” 

‘“‘Couldn’t you start a Society for Simple Styles, 
and make her president?’’ suggested Mr. Pelham. 


EFORE I could arouse enough indignation to 
answer, the doorbell rang, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Graham were ushered in. 

‘“Hello, Graham,”’ said Mr. Pelham; ‘glad to 
see you. Good evening, Mrs. Graham.” 

Mrs. Graham stood in the doorway and looked 
from one of us to the other. ‘What were you two 
people talking about so seriously?” she asked. 

“We were talking about clothes,” said Mr. 
Pelham boldly. “I was saying 

“Now, John,” I interrupted him, “what you 
were saying wasn’t fit for publication.” 

““You make me curious,” said Mrs. Graham, 
who remained still standing in the doorway. She 
had ona gown of soft green cloth, with tight chiffon 
sleeves that emphasized the thinness of her long 
arms. The skirt was extremely short, the tunic 
extremely flaring, the girdle extremely deep. All 
the new touches which the chic and invention 
of Paris designers had offered to give distinction 
to the spring wardrobes of the women who had 
separate gowns for each occasion were combined in 
this one dress, without regard to line or harmony ot 
reference to Mrs. Graham’s stature. The ludicrous 
picture she presented against the background of 
the soft brown hangings across the hall made me 
realize more clearly than I had ever done before 
how much besides money it takes to make a well- 
dressed woman. 

““You make me curious too,’’ said Mr. Graham, 
who thought he saw his chance to take the bull by 
the horns, and meant to make the most of it. “I’m 
rather interested in women’s clothes myself.” 

Mr. Pelham went on, encouraged by their curi- 
osity. “I was saying that I think clever women 
ought to take a cue from clever actresses and 
always ‘dress the parts’ they are living. Look at 
Elsie Ferguson. The minute she comes on the 
stage in a new réle you know from the clothes 
she wears just what type of woman she is, where 
she lives and how, almost what books she reads. Of 
course if you women are ashamed to show what you 
really are, and want to hide your characters under 
disguises, there is no reason why you shouldn't go 
on trying to imitate the clothes a Paris actress 
wears to the races, but which she would be the last 
to wear in Rangeley, because it isn’t logical, and 
it isn’t beautiful.” 





SAW that Mr. Graham was about to follow Mr 

Pelham’s example, and plunge, and I was afraid 
of the result. Moreover, I had had an inspiration; 
so I took Mrs. Graham by the arm, saying: ‘Come 
on, if these men are going to spend the evening 
talking about women’s clothes let us go into the 
other room and gossip about business.” 

I never knew an evening to pass so quickly; it 
seemed barely half an hour when Mr. Graham 
came to the door and said: ‘It’s eleven o'clock; 
don’t you think we had better be going?”’ 

‘‘Not eleven, really!” said Mrs. Graham, jump 
ing up and hurrying out to get her wrap, but 
turning to me to say: ‘‘ You’re sure you wont 
mind if mine is just like yours?”’ 

“No, indeed,”’ I assured her. ‘It may make the 
others ask questions and give us a chance to tell. 

“Then I’ll call for you at ten to go to Madam 
Brady.” ; 

“Allright,” I laughed; ‘‘only I suppose we ha¢ 
better call her Mrs. Brady now.” 

“Make even the names in America,” she 
laughed in return. 

‘*What’s all this?’’ asked Mr. Pelham. 

“It’s a revolution,” said I, “‘to throw off the 
tyranny of foreign clothes, and incidentally to hel} 
support our husbands.” 

‘Mrs. Pelham and I,” said Mrs. Graham, “have 
decided that we’ve been left out long enough, a0" 
that American women ought to take a hand in 
helping American business during the war. We 
the consumers, you know; you men cant sell 
unless we buy. So we’re going to buy as much 
‘Made in the United States’ stuff as we can, ane 
get our friends to do the same. We’re going © 
wear only clothes made after fashions designed of 
adapted in the United States, and awfully simple; 
so that even the poor women can copy them an 
still be well dressed.”? She turned to Mr. Graham 
“You won’t mind, will you?” 

Mr. Graham gave me a quick glance that W* 
half wonder and half gratitude. ‘Oh, no,” 
said, “I won’t mind. Be as simple as you like- 
It’s in a good cause.”’ 
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NOTE — Cut along dotted lines in hats, and slip dolls’ heads into the slits thus made. By pasting inch-wide strips of cardboard at wiistlines, slightly bent to form easels, the dolls can be made to stand. 
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‘The Woman Who Lives iin the Country 
By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


the unorganized women of the rural districts. 

All work for the betterment of the race must 
be sadly hampered unless you rally in larger num- 
bersto thecrusade that has begun. Will you permit 
me to take as an example the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and try to show how much we 
need you in order to make our work successful? 
We have eleven great departments—Art, Civics, 
Conservation, Civil Service Reform, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industrial and Social Conditions, Legisla- 
tion, Education, Literature and Library Extension, 
Music, and Public Health. 

Selecting from these, five which. deal directly 
with the home and the children, we have Civics, 
Home Economics, Industrial and Social Condi- 
tions, Education, and Public Health. Little can be 
accomplished in any one of these unless you, who 
represent the majority of the homes in the United 
States, are thoroughly aroused on the subject. 
Groups of women from the town and the country 
may do their best to fight tuberculosis, to destroy 
insidious typhoid germs, but unless you see the 
dangers, unless you determine not only to protect 
your children at home and at school, but also to 
force the careless and the ignorant to do the same, 
the Nation is powerless. 

It has been proved that the efficiency of people 
depends largely upon the food that is served them; 
that many diseases have their origin in mistakes 
made by the housewife in the combination of the 
nourishment she gives her family; that men of 
middle life are often sent to their graves ten or 
twenty years before their time, and that younger 
men sometimes form the drink habit, because they 
and their wives are ignorant of the proper diet for 
men of their habits and their temperaments. 

It has been shown again and again that thou- 
sands of children die, even in the rural districts, 
with the purest of air and the freshest of milk, 
because the mothers have failed to observe some 
of the simplest rules of child life. While the women 
of the city have more foes to fight in saving their 
babes, yet the percentage of infant mortality in 
the rural districts is so much greater than it should 
be that our Nation has cause to tremble unless 
you women of field and farm become more aroused 
to the true state of affairs. 


“4 | NHIS month my message is especially to you, 


JYROGRESS has been made by home economics, 
but what we need is a combination of the women 
of the town and the country to demand clean, pure 
food, and to learn that homemaking is both an art 
and a science worthy the best effort, the finest tal- 
ent. Our Government recognizes this; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Children’s Bureau 
now offer generous help to wives and mothers. 

It has been truly said that ‘‘ Education is the 
safeguard of a republic.’’ No one who studies the 
educational systems of the world will for one mo- 
ment be content with the conditions of the rural 
schools of America today. I do not mean by 
this that either town or city schools are perfect— 
we mothers who are educating our children there 
know only too well many of the defects. All must 
admit that few school buildings in the country are 
what they should be in comfort, in beauty, in 
refinement. 

Does not the child born to the heritage of the 
land deserve that his days spent in the schoolroom 
should be under as favorable environment as the 
town gives to its child? Is there any reason why 
he should not enjoy, during the hours of strong 
mental effort, fresh air, proper temperature and a 
sense of genuine comfort? 

We must also admit that the tenure of the 
teacher’s office in the country is entirely too short, 
that consequently there is too little opportunity 
for a noble teacher to become a part of the com- 
munity and to enter into the warp and woof of the 
life of the child and of the child’s family. 

All this, friends, should be and can be changed 
if we but arouse ourselves to the necessity of the 
situation. Too long have we in America been 
content with conditions as they are, too long have 
we said our land is so busy with material improve- 
ments that we have not time nor have we the 
money to demand joy, to demand beauty, to 
demand the highest efficiency. 


{VERY day last August when I motored into the 

~ English city where I was visiting I saw flam- 
ing placards: ‘‘ Your King and your country need 
you”; then came an appeal to the young men, the 
flower of the manhood of the nation, to enroll as 
defenders of their country. 

I have thought again and again, Would that we 
had power to send a ringing call to every country 
woman in the United States: ‘‘ Your country needs 
you, and no substitute can take your place.” She 
needs you to share the work of organized effort for 
the health of children, for the making of your home 
a place of peace and of beauty, for giving to your 
little ones the education that is to fit them for life, 
an education that will make them realize that 
their country longs for, not more people in the city, 

} 





but for more noble men and women of trained 
intellect, of efficient hands, who will make our 
prairies and mountainsides smile like the rose 
and become the garden spots of the world. 

All this will be possible, dear friends, if you but 
realize the need, realize your own power, and, 
asking God’s help, band yourselves together to 
work without ceasing until the goal is reached. 

I plead that every country woman who reads 
THE JourRNAL will ask herself if she has any 
right to turn a deaf ear to this call. Do not think 
me inconsiderate, do not think that I am igno- 
rant of the heavy burdens you already bear; 
there is no one in all our land for whom I have 
higher regard, whom I honor more, than the 
mother in the country, whose days are filled 
with toil and whose nights are given to anxious 
planning for her husband and her children. 


UT the hour has come when you must realize 

that the woman who gives all her physical 
strength to the service of her family is not render- 
ing the truest service. Most of our farmers now 
have all modern labor-saving devices. Why 
should not the wife and daughter demand, and 
continue to demand, all possible mechanical aid 
in their heavy work? This would then give more 
time and strength for other duties. 

You alone can start social betterment work on 
successfullinesin yourowncommunity. Whenan 
outsider comes, even if she has the best inten- 
tions, she is looked upon oftentimesas an intruder; 
but you are known and beloved where you live, 
people realize that you understand conditions, 
people know the unselfishness of your spirit. If 
you were to determine to organize the women 
of your district into a 
club, a circle, a social 
center, call it what 
you will, success 
would follow your 
efforts. 

The day has come 
when organization is 
necessary to secure 
definite results; the 
General Federationof 
Women’s Clubs has 
proved what a power 
there is in combining 
forces from all parts 
of the country. We 
plead with you to 
come to us, to help us 
asno one else can, and 
to permit us, when- 
ever you desire, to be 
of assistance to you. 

Mrs. Mary I.Wood, 
the Manager of the 
Bureau of Informa- 
tion of the General 
Federation, Ports- 
mouth, New Hamp- 
shire, stands ready to 
furnish model consti- 
tutions, to answer 
questions, to make 
suggestions; on this 
very page in THE 
JourRNAL she has practical suggestions of what 
country clubs have done and are doing. 
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F HISTORY repeats itself you are today 

training the children who within the next gen- 
eration are to be the rulers of our land. ‘Do you 
not then feel that it should be your duty to your 
country to prepare these boys and girls in the 
best possible manner for the assumption and 
performance of their future tasks? We must 
never forget that more will be demanded of our 
children than has been asked hitherto. 

The United States of America must in the 
future occupy a different and more responsible 
position in the great sisterhood of nations; there- 
fore, her citizens must be prepared to meet diffi- 
culties that before have not been thrust upon us. 

We women have reaped much benefit from 
the combination of forces, but we shall have 
renewed life, we shall have a finer vision, we shall 
have a firmer ambition, if we are permitted to 
welcome to our midst more and more of you 
noble women who live in the country. 
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The Aim of This Department 


UR plan is to present each month an inspirational message from the President of the General 
Federation. We hope in this way to bring directly to THE JOURNAL’s millions of readers the 
plans and aspirations of our organization. In addition Mrs. Mary I. Wood will prepare for each 
number a concrete enumeration of things accomplished by clubs and State Federations, and will 
further interpret the spirit that has made possible the progress of the whole women’s club movement. 


President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

























By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


nial Convention in Chicago, last June, 

Miss L. E. Stearns, a director of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, told of a 
question debated by the Kansas school-teachers: 
‘‘Who is the greatest woman in history?” And 
to whom do you suppose the judge awarded the 
palm? To “the wife of the farmer of moderate 
means, who does her own cooking, washing, iron- 
ing, sewing, brings up a family of boys and girls 
to be useful members of society, and still finds 
time for intellectual improvement.” 

Who does not know such women? 

But a new day for the woman on the farm is 
dawning. No longer may we speak of her in 
tones of pity or reproach. The time is close at 
hand when the best of community life is hers. 
The telephone, the rural delivery, the parcel post, 
the United States Government and the Woman’s 
Clubs are changing the life of the woman of the 
rural community; and, from being a lonesome, 
isolated being, she is fast becoming a factor in 
community life and a means of progress in the 
world. 

That there are still solitude and loneliness 
among the women of rural communities we do 
not deny. Only a few years ago a great effort 
was put forth to ascertain the true condition of 
women in our country districts. Thousands of 
letters were sent out and thousands of replies 
came back. 


Dic an address delivered at the Bien- 


. these answers much valuable informa- 
tion was gleaned. Some were pathetic, espe- 
cially that of the woman who wrote that she had 
“never been away from home but once in eight- 
een years, and was 
then accompanied by 
four little children.” 

There were other 
letters similar in tone 
to this, but through- 
out the great major- 
ity of their letters 
there ran a most 
hopeful note. They 
practically agreed 
that life on the farm 
presents the greatest 
possibilities for hap- 
piness and for the 
finest type of family 
life, affording as it 
does a sure living, 
peace, quiet and in- 
dependence; but al- 
most with one voice 
these women ask for 
a little more help in 
farm work and more 
frequent chances for 
rest and recreation. 

The condition, 
then, to be met would 
seem to be twofold: 
the lightening of la- 
bor, and the estab- 
lishment of some sort 
of mental diversion, 
entertainment, 
amusement, something to take the places of the 
quilting bee, the spelling match and the singing 
school, which have vanished and have left in 
their places nothing better. This is a condition 
the Woman’s Club can meet, for this is the exact 
province of the Woman’s Club everywhere. The 
Department of Home Economics, to teach women 
newer and better ways to conduct the old pro- 
fession of housekeeping and homemaking; of 
Civics, to bring about better conditions of com- 
munity life; of Education, to encourage consol- 
idated schools, a better teaching force and 
greater educational advantages; of Public Health, 
to attract attention and to prevent danger, to 
advocate new methods of sanitation which shall 
prevent disease and discomfort—through these 
avenues the Woman’s Club works, whether in 
city or country. 


I JOW does the club movement work out among 

rural women? How can the natural obsta- 
cles which suggest themselves at once be over- 
come and the club movement made to reach to 





Mrs. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, 
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every community and to every neighborhood in 
the community? Aresuch clubs satisfactory? Let 
a few speak for us: 

Near the town of Crookston, Minnesota, there 
is a most interesting club of this kind, which has 
won for itself from husbands, from members and 
from visitors alike, great praise. It is built upon a 
plan which might be carried out in every rural 
community. The testimony of the superintendent 
of the Agricultural School at Crookston, inspeaking 
of the Fairfax-Andover Circle, is this: 

“Here are friendship, good comradeship, intelli- 
gent coéperation and a social spirit that warmed 
all hearts. The Red River Valley may be proud of 
this group. They are helping to solve one of the 
country life’s biggest problems. When it is uni- 
versally known that the community has in it those 
who are geniuses in enriching community life, who 
have an inborn capacity for leadership, there will 
be many social circles organized. There will follow 
an increased number of happy homes.” 


“AS I LOOK at it the most difficult thing is the 
beginning. When the joys of such comrade- 
ship are once realized the club will maintain itself. 
We need a forum such as the club can give in 
every rural community. We need the exchange 
of ideas that creates interest in any gathering. 
We need the coéperative effort on our farms that 
friendly relations among neighbors promote. 

‘The country church is a vital factor. The 
country school should be; it should provide a 
forum, but it doesn’t. The country club does. It 
can and will regenerate country life. It was in- 
spiring just to hear the memorized responses to the 
roll call at the Fairfax-Andover Circle meeting. 
Each was a part of the person who gave it.” 

This club meets biweekly at the home of a mem 
ber, taking the list in alphabetical order. In the 
winter the husbands, who are the honorary mem- 
bers of the club, meet with them. The meetings 
are opened with a roll call. A little time is taken for 
business and then follows a program given by four 
members. These programs vary from the pres- 
entation of a literary thesis to the discussion of 
practical subjects of every-day life. 

The program is followed by a social hour which, 
after all, is but an informal continuation of the 
discussion of the topic of the day. When the 
honorary members are present a debate is sus- 
tained by the men upon questions of the day and 
matters of interest in the community. 

This club has been in existence but two years 
and already has a circulating library. The mem- 
bers sum up the results of the two years of club life 
in “‘the social and financial value the club has been 
to us; the happy diversion the busy housewife has 
had by relaxing her physical energies a few hours 
each month, directing her thoughts into different 
channels and learning much of benefit to herself in 
the exchange of thoughts, ideas and recipes.” 


OME of the readers of THE JOURNAL have been 

interested in the improved market conditions 
which the members of a women’s organization in 
Tennessee started in and near Pulaski somewhat 
more than a year ago. These same readers will 
now be glad to know that that movement has now 
become a county campaign. Of this, a truly rural 
endeavor, Miss Elizabeth D. Abernathy writes 
interestingly, as follows: 

““The Giles County Home-Makers’ Club has 
started a campaign for better butter and eggs for 
the markets, and better markets for the butter and 
eggs. When I tell you that most of the butter made 
on the farms in this section is sold as packing- 
stock butter at from eight to fifteen cents a pound, 
that it is collected by peddlers who go around buy- 
ing chickens, eggs, butter and ‘green’ hides, that 
the peddler literally ‘handles’ the unwrapped 
prints, using his hand for a ladle, that after each 
handling he wipes his hand on the horse’s mane or 
tail, you will realize that it is time for a home- 
makers’ club to get busy. 

““The movement began in the Pleasant Valley 
Club, but it is spreading outward to other neigh- 
borhoods and is reaching upward to county and 
State organizations. As there are no creameries in 
our county all the butter is made in the farm homes. 
Butter cartons were unknown in Giles County two 
years ago, but now are coming into use. This 
campaign for better butter and eggs and for better 
ways of handling them needs to be extended 
throughout the entire South. 

“Our Giles County Home-Makers’ Club will 
start a Statewide movement next week at our 
State Fair. What we have accomplished in our 
county will be presented to the assembled farmers 
and their wives as an object lesson.” 

The day of the club in rural communities has 
dawned and already better life and better living 
conditions are the result. The club movement 
needs the country woman; the country woman 
needs the club organization. So shall the women of 
this country work together for a better, finer, higher 
type of American citizenship. 












































































































































Suppose You Go to Marke 








t With Me 


By Mrs. Julian Ileat a 


Founder and National President of the Ilousewives’ League 


larder is empty, all Sunday left-overs having 

been used on Monday. We have made our 
usual after-breakfast inspection of ice box and 
pantry and found them “‘bare.’”’ Therefore we 
are face to face with the housewives’ daily per- 
plexing question: ‘‘What shall we eat?” 

We are now going to plan our “three daily 
meals” in the good old-fashioned way, and market 
according to the plan. We will arrange the menu 
for the midday meal, the evening meal, and for 
breakfast next morning, so that we may be care- 
free as to what we are to eat for twenty-four hours, 
and also that we may save labor by preparing many 
of the dishes in advance of each meal. 

Let us suppose, then, our menus are arranged and 
that our shopping program is to be as follows: At 
the market we will buy lamb for a roast, beef for 
soup, bacon for breakfast, a vegetable for dinner, 
potatoes, fruit. 

Of course you know the different cuts of meats, 
their nutritive and money values, so we will not 
discuss this most important phase of marketing. 
In buying the beef for soup, however, do not insist 
upon a “‘shin piece” if the price be high. It is a 
good ‘‘soup piece,”’ I grant you, but butchers tell 
me that the demand is so heavy for shin pieces for 
soup that the price is abnormally high at times. 
We get the habit of asking for one thing, and keep 
on asking for that thing, without realizing the effect 
it has on the market in general. Learn all the cuts 
of meats which are good for soups, roasts, stews, 
etc., then if the price is high on one cut buy 
another. 

Lamb is on our list; but suppose the price of 
lamb is very high, while that of fish is low. Why 
not substitute fish for lamb? 

To be sure it is Tuesday. and we have been in 
the habit of buying fish only on Friday; but, after 
all, is not fish just as good on any other day? 

Did you ever stop to consider that the universal 
demand for fish on Friday alone has had its effect 
upon the price during the entire week? The fish 
merchant must get enough profit in one day to 
cover the carrying charges for six days. A more 
even demand for fish will be better for producer 
and consumer alike. 


B us say that it is Tuesday morning. The 


F COURSE, when we buy lamb for a roast we 

should not purchase just the leg. When pur- 
chased alone a leg of lamb costs from eight to ten 
cents a pound more than if the whole hindquarter 
is purchased at one time. The hindquarter includes 
the leg and the loin chops. An accommodating 
butcher will always hang the chops in his ice box 
for you until wanted. Here is a chance for real 
economy. I know housewives who buy whole sides 
of lamb and large cuts of beef in this way and save 
a considerable sum of money. 

The vegetables and fruit which we buy today 
will, of course, be those in season. On a certain 
day last summer there was a general complaint 
about the high cost of fresh vegetables. I met a 
neighbor shopping, who cried with all others: 
“How dear the vegetables are!’’ It happened 
that I had just completed my purchases and found 
prices quite low; so I said: ‘‘What are you buy- 
ing?” 

“‘Green peas,’’ said my neighbor. 

There was just the trouble. Personally I had 
started out with green peas on my list, but, finding 
them high, I had bought string beans at the very 
low cost of five cents a quart. It seemed to me 
that the whole bottom had dropped out of the 
market, things were so low, while my neighbor saw 
only high prices everywhere; whereas the whole 
trouble lay in the fact that she was demanding 
articles that were short in the market—buying out 
of season. 

Our next item is potatoes. The other day a 
tradesman endeavored to sell me a bushel of pota- 
toes by telling me they were “smooth and clean.” 
That is not the test. Break the potato open, press 
the halves together, and if they stick a bit you 
have a good potato, one that will cook white and 
mealy. If the halves do not stick the potato is too 
watery to give satisfaction. 

Just a word as to bacon: There is almost as 
much difference in the cutting of bacon as there is 
in the cooking of it, and that is saying a great deal; 
so know your bacon. 

Now we will go to the grocery store: Our list 
here includes oatmeal, a can of soup, a can of 
salmon, crackers, cocoa, soap, peanut butter, flour, 
sugar, tea, coffee, eggs, butter. 

We ask for a can of soup and a can of salmon. 
Of course you know the kind of soup and the kind 
of salmon you want. You are not going to depend 
upon the grocer’s clerk to tell you; nor are you 
going to say: ‘‘Oh, any kind of soup and any kind 
of salmon.” 


| Eee E years ago, when the Housewives’ 
League was-first organized and we women were 
considering questionsthen new to us, it seemed that 
some of the high cost of living was due to trade- 
marked goods put up in fancy packages. We made 
statements to this effect frankly and freely, because 
we believed this true. At the same time we began 
to create the demand for goods of quality produced 
under sanitary conditions. 

We made two requirements as to the standard of 
goods which we were to buy: First, that they 
should pass a chemical analysis to determine the 
quality; second, that the factory where they were 
produced should be able to pass an investigation as 
to sanitation. 

Don’t you see where this position led us? The 
only way that we can be sure of quality and 
sanitary methods of handling is to know who man- 
ufactures the goods and where they are manufac- 
tured. Therefore we must have the individual 
package and the named article. We are no longer 
satisfied with a nondescript article or ‘private 
brand.” The twentieth century housewife wants 
to hold one man accountable for the goods she 
buys. So rapidly is this demand for trade-marked 


goods increasing that even the flour and the sugar 
which we buy have their distinctive names. 

Do we pay more for trade-marked goods? Not 
always; at the same time we must expect to pay a 
little more to be assured of quality and sanitation. 

I saw a sign in a store window today, which 
read: ‘‘Five Pounds of Granulated Sugar Given 
With One Pound of Sixty-Cent Tea.’’ No doubt 
many a housewife was hoodwinked by this mis- 
leading advertisement and really believed that she 
was getting five pounds of sugar and a real sixty- 
cent tea for sixty cents. 

At this writing sugar is worth at the lowest fig- 
ure five cents a pound, so the five pounds of 
sugar would be twenty-five cents. Deducting this 
from the sixty cents would leave thirty-five cents 
for the tea. The probabilities are that the tea 
that was sold for sixty cents was worth thirty 
cents, or even less. 


SHORT time ago an enthusiastic housewife 

called the Housewives’ League headquarters 
on the phone and said: ‘‘ There is a ‘saleof sugar’ 
at a certain store, ‘price very low.’” Wesaid: “We 
will see.”” Upon investigation we found that the 
sugar was put upin paper bags supposed to contain 
three pounds and a half each, but each package 
was short from three to five ounces. This may 
seem like a small item, but is it ? 

If we are to reduce the cost of living the first 
thing that we must do is to cut off the leaks in our 
household expenses, and there is no greater leak 
than short-weighting. There is ahother side to this 
question too: The honest merchant cannot com- 
pete with the dishonest merchant. The man who 
gave the shortweight sugar had a full store that 
day and his honest neighbor sold but little. So in 
all our buying let us be sure we get full, honest 
weight and measure—value received. 

On our list we have eggs and butter. At this sea- 
son of the year the hens are not laying, and we still 





Cook: Wihy She 


Hates Her Job 


By Margaretta ‘Tuttle 


Author of “Is Any Man Easy to Live With?’’ Etc. 


hard it is to get a good cook who is clean 

and efficient and economical; but not so 
many of us know Martha’s side of it and where we 
ourselves are at fault. Itis not because Martha 
dislikes her job as a job that we have trouble with 
her, but that she dislikes certain things about it 
that, if she were Mary, she would change. One 
of these things—and it is a refinement of cruelty— 
lies in taking away from Martha her pride in the 
well-done task. 

“The thing I hate most about this work,”’ 
heard my cook’s friend say yesterday, * ‘is buttin’ 
in! If she’”—you are usually ‘‘she’’—would just 
let me do it my own way I'd do the best I could, 
but she gets meso nervous watchin’ me I can’t do 
it right.” 

If youset Martha a task, and then have to fol- 
low her up to see that she is “doing it right,’ 
there is either something the matter with Martha 
or something the matter with your executive abil- 
ity. Youare not making the most of your mate- 
rial, certainly not of your time. You might as well 
do the task yourself, and you are taking from 
Martha her pride in accomplishment. 


Mite of us know where Martha fails: how 


F SOMETHING is the matter with Martha, if 

she needs to have you show her how to do the 
work, then go about it with her until you have 
shown her. Ifshe does not do it well enough the 
first time do not do it for her, but require her to 
do it over until she does do it well. And the next 
time let her do it alone. And be as ready with 
your praise if itis well done as you were with your 
blame when it was not. 

If, on the other hand, you follow Martha about, 
watching her work, merely because you are sus- 
picious, then it is you who are at fault. You must 

either do a task yourself or trust another 
' to doit. Perhaps you need to control 





Mrs. Heath Takes a Friend to Market to Demonstrate Points Made in Her Article 


have large quantities of cold-storage eggs on the 
market. We know that a good storage egg is bet- 
ter at certain seasons of the year than the so-called 
fresh egg. A tradesman told me recently that he 
displayed “the cold-storage sign required by law 
very reluctantly, because it drove so many cus- 
tomers away.’”’ 

It is absurd for the housewife not to know the 
value of the cold-storage industry. The storage 
warehouses are the national larders where our foods 
are carried over from seasons of heavy production 
to seasons of scarcity. Cold storage is our greatest 
blessing. The only thing that we ask is that we 
shall receive that blessing by being able to buy 
cold-storage products at cold-storage prices. 

So in buying the winter eggs do not be afraid 
to buy cold-storage eggs, but do not pay fancy 
prices for them. 


I ERE isa fact that we should know in regard to 

butter: There are many grades of butter, and I 
am told by those who know that between the best 
butter and what is called ‘‘second grade”’ there is 
but 2 per cent. difference in quality, but a great dif- 
ference in price. I have been implored by butter 
merchants to instruct the housewives on this 
point, and to ask them not to always demand the 
‘very best,’”’ because this demand makes the price 
of all first grades abnormal. 

Grades is another phase of 
studied carefully 
grades of oil, and, 
which we buy. 

The question is asked 
“How am I to know the 
thing?”’ Read the market quotations in the daily 
papers. ‘These, of course, are the wholesale prices 
and are printed for the trade. To these wholesale 
prices we can add a certain percentage to cover 
expenses in handling. I am told by tradesmen that 
five cents a pound on butter and two cents a dozen 
on eggs leaves a fair margin of profit. A lack 
of knowledge of the market prices, on the part of 
the housewife, has been one of the greatest causes 
of an uneven retail market. 

Putting the whole situation into a nutshell it is 
this: Know what you are buying and why you buy 
it, and make sure you receive full value for the 
money spent. 


marketing to be 
grades of coffee, grades of tea, 
in fact, grades of everything 


over and over again: 
market price of any- 





NOTE—In the April issue of THe JourNat Mrs. Heath 
will tell how various women have actually and successfully 
tried the new housekeeping. 





yourself and give Martha a chance. Suppose she 
succeeds without your supervision. You will then 
be able to give her the doing of the things she does 
as well as you and save yourself for the things 
nobody but you can do. 

Most of us—and it is the most natural thing in 
the world—hate to say in the midst of our diffi- 
culties, even our domestic ones: ‘‘It is my Own 
fault.”’ It is somuch easier to blame the other fel- 
low. But it is not so productive of results. Sup- 
pose you say, just by way of experiment, that the 
fault is your own. 

The moment Martha begins to work for you she 
either works on her own initiative and makes her 
own arrangements or she carries out your orders. 
Probably she does both of these things. If you are 
not clear about what things you want her to do at 
your direction and what things you want her to do 
on her own initiative she is going to get into diffi- 
culty at once. 

One of your first duties is to make clear to 
Martha when you expect her to do her own think- 
ingand when you expect her merely to obey orders, 
Your next duty is to make all your orders per- 
fectly clear, and to say to yourself when the order 
is not carried out, not ‘‘What is the matter with 
Martha?” but “ Where did I fail to make my direc- 
tions so plain that she could not misunderstand 
them?” 


| Mors instance, youin common with a few million 
other women are in the habit of telling your 
cook early in the day what she is to have for din- 
ner. You then do your best to get the things she 
has to prepare in the house in time for her to cook 


them. This constitutes a large part of daily house- 
keeping. Though you have told her plainly what 


to prepare—soup, meat, potatoes, a vegetable, a 
salad and dessert—you discover that some portion 
of the meal is almost invariably forgotten. 

“T told her to make apple tarts,’ you apologize 
to the children when they cry reproachfully: ‘‘Is 
there no dessert? ”’ 

Then you go to the kitchen and are astounded 
to discover that Martha did not hear you say 
apple tarts. Because of those many other mis- 
tresses who are wailing to take Martha from you 
you cannot tell her that you don’t believe what she 
says, so you do nothing at all, save perhaps to 
reflect that it is a long time between the early 
morning, when you give your order, and the dinner 
hour. The next day the cornbread you ordered for 
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breakfast doesnot appear, Instead a plate of toast 
comes on the table—toast that uses up the bread 
you meant to have for luncheon—and again Mar. 
tha says that she didn’t hear you tell her to haye 
combread. You have not been able to make your- 
self clear. Of course you say it’s Martha’s fault: 
shegot up lateand didn’t want to cook cornbread: 
but is it her fault? Have you “‘mixed your orders 
with brains’’? 


No: suppose you take a suggestion from any 
highly organized business, In many there 
must be an order in writing before it is acted on, 
especially if there is apt to be any controversy 
about the order. When you go into the kitchen 
to see what is needed take with you a padand a4 
pencil. Jt willtake you three minutes to look at 
the ice box; three more to ask Martha what she 
hasrun out of and what is needed; another minute 
to make a list of these. 

Sit down right there in the kitchen and take ten 
more minutes to make your orders so clear they 
cannot be misunderstood. Take three of these 
minutes to think and the rest of them to write out 
menus for the next three meals. You can make 
them as full of directions as your particular cook 
needs, such as: ‘ Luncheon— Use up the cold lamb 
and save the tomatoes for soup.” 

Your menu finished, tack it above the sink, and 
write onthe pad, for your own benefit, what has 
to be ordered to fillthe menu. Then order it. 

The writing of your directions can assist Mar- 
tha’s memory, if she forgets that the silver is to 
be polished on Wednesday and the ice chest is to he 
scrubbed on Saturday; orif she does not lend her- 
self to that systemization which the conduct of 
every house and of every business demands. Even 
if Martha does not like system, still it is a part of 
your job to introduce and maintain it. 

You are the head of a house that must be kept 
clean; you are the buyer for a family that must 
befed. For this food money must be paid and ac- 
counted for. The food must be cooked and served 
three times a day with some degree of variety, 
This means many tasks that repeat themselves 
endlessly. Method is necessary if you are to 
save yourself endless consideration of the same 
problems. 

Your meals must be served on time, or to suit 
your convenience. Your groceries must arrive in 
time to cook these meals; your pots and pans must 
be washed clean in time to be used for the next 
meal. And where all of these time observances 
must be considered the value of time and its 
economy mustbe assisted by system. You your- 
self must know how long it takes to get these 
things done. 

Probably the cause of the greatest amount of 
domestic friction is impatience. It is impossible 
forthe head ofa house always to be patient. There 
are too many things that can go wrong and that, 
small in themselves, can yet set everything in the 
house wrong. It is only an average of patience 
that can be maintained. 

Preoccupied with Mary’s scarlet rash or Frank’s 
wet shoes, you can forget entirely to order any- 
thing toeat. It is not bad housekeeping on your 
part, it isbeing human. Yet the results prove dis: 
astrous to every body i in the house, and the impa- 
tience set loose is something appalling. Martha 
comes to you—never, never an hour and a half 
before mealtime, when you would have time to 
telephone an order, but twenty minutes before 
dinner is due—and says: 

“The groceries have not come; what shallI do?” 

And you remember with a sinking heart why 
they have not come. The sinking heart is a pretty 


figure fora nervous qualm not so pretty. Frank is 
hungry and says so loud and often. Because his 
shoes are wet he cannot goto the grocery. Neither 


can Mary; she is in bed with ascarlet rash. You 
try the telephone, and just then Frank and Mary’s 
father comes in, and he too is hungry. Moreover 
he is a business man and likes things conducted in 
a businesslike way: 
“A whole household of women, with not one 
thing todo allday but see that the house runs all 
right, and nothing to eat at six o’clock!”’ 


USINESS men—the very men who would like 

to see their households run in a businesslike 
fashion—frequently forget important matters. 
They have to send cablegrams and special delivery 
letters, and sometimes have to go themselves to 
rectify their lapses of memory; but such things are 
allin the day’s work. A man knows there is noth- 
ing to be gained by getting impatient over them. 
He just does what he can to catch up. And so 
must you andso must Martha. 

When it is impossible not to be impatient what 
are you to do? You are to control its expression. 
Martha does—oftener than youknow: she has to. 
The expression of impatience is largely left to the 
voice. If you can control your voice you can 
avert an enormous amount .of friction and much 
unhappiness among those who serve you. 

“T just didn’t answer her,’ thelaundress confided 
to Martha the other day, “because I was mad clear 
through, and it ain’tno use to say what you think 
when you’re mad, ’cause it ain’t what you thin! 
when you're pleased,” 

Can you beat this excellent logic? Can you lo 
it? Can you take three seconds to smooth out your 
voice before you turn the kitchen doorknob? Cu! 
you say “Isn’t it hard?” with commiseration {oF 
Martha as well as yourself, instead of ‘‘ Martha, 
this is inexcusable; you ought to have had better 
sense’’? Can you say ‘‘ Next time let us try it t! 
way,’ instead of “If you ever do it that wi W 
again!”? If you can you will increase Marthas 
efficiency threefold and your comfort fourfold. 

And you will make a friend—one of the nicest 
things in the world. It has been said that 4 
woman who has a good friend and a good servanl! 
has not much more to ask for, But a woman wh0 
has a good friend in her servant. is in position t? 
ask for more—and get it. 
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For Outdoor and Indoor Fetes 
Come into the garden, pray, and bring a pretty penny; 
You’ll want to buy our flowers gay—we’ve charming ones and many. 
vast HETHER you plan to hold your flower market outdoors or indoors, the first thought 
ead should be to arrange the most appropriate and attractive settings possible. Inthe designing 
[ar of the booths shown on this page two distinctive ideas have been developed in the decorations, 
ave which makes most of these booths usable outdoors in spite of the sudden shower that is always 
yur likely to spoil a féte which is held in the open air. 
ult: 
aud; 
lers 
Bny BROWN wind- ASTER-LILY 
rere mill, with gay decorations are 
on, red and yellow tu- peculiarly churchly, 
Tsy lips, makes an at- and this belfry booth 
hen tractive booth. It is most appropriate 
ida could be used as an in which tosell these 
- at entranceway. beautiful plants. 
she 
ute — 
ha HE first idea is the use of waterproof wood-papers in HELLACKING crépe paper, rendering it impervious to 
ees imitation of natural bark and planks. These papers are water, is the basis of the second idea. The best example 
out comparatively inexpensive and are used by decofators. If of the shellacked paper is shown in the trunks of the trees 
ake the market is held indoors, they will help to give an outdoor in the upper center illustration. The foundation is of rough- 
ook effect. A woven-reed paper is very pretty and may be used board strips from crates or packing boxes, nailed or wired to- 
mb tocoveran oblong frame structure representing a large basket. gether, covered with newspaper, then with brown crépe paper. 
A cabinlike structure, with gray stone chimney and deep Before putting the newspaper over the foundation, dead 
cund window ledges for the display of flowers, may also be worked branches of trees are fastened to the boards, the newspaper 
has out in these grained and stone-gray crépe papers. A grotto padding is then put on the trunk and the outer brown paper is 
entrance may be arranged over the door leading to a cellar put onand shellacked. Use a soft brush and work with the 
Tar- in which is kept one’s stock in trade. grain of the paper. 
ys NIQUE will bea booth formed of two 
C 
rep: — trees made by hand and decorated 
or ; with hand-made blossoms, birds and nests. 
ven 
t of 
cept 
lust 
ac- 
‘ved 
ety. 
Ives 
r Ww 
ame 
suit 
e in 
Lust 
next 
nces 
its 
Our- 
hese 
ae DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 
a ERY attractive is this aquatic booth, with its fish-net OR acounter-high garden wall use brick paper and 
hat, drapery over sea-green hangings, its clusters of flags mottled Mexican plate paper resembling marble. It 
the and cattails, and lily pond and aquariums. may be enlarged to inclose a garden of flowers if desired. 
nce 
wis N THIS arrangement of tepee and counters from which DD is this booth with its awning cover. It is a repro- 
oe Indian maidens sell baskets of spring flowers the very spirit duction of the English market booths from which 
vail of spring will breathe. vegetablesare sold. Kitchen-gardenseeds may be displayed. 
dis- DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 
ape IKE a house in the woods is this bark- : — - 
rtha covered booth with its outstanding 
half evergreens displayed at the corners. 
e to 
fore 
lo?” 
why 
etty 
1k is 
» his $ aidtal 
ther 7 Rea ae iceman ‘ 
You A el his WF Allis) * “pots r) i ‘ 
y's SSeS AR We 
Over as * ~—\. ae 
‘din “anal \ 
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s all 
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slike 
ters. 
very 
Ss to 
py LESIGNED BY E. L. PENNIMAN puiduae er uimaarics wanes DESIGNED BY MARY ELEANOR HOPKINS 
1em. —$ _—____— —— — RINCESS pine ornaments this 
d so | grained-paper-covered booth with 
its pagoda-shaped roof. 
v hat 
sion. lee 
» the 
can 
auch OLLYHOCKS and | 
poppies nod to you 
ided through and above the 
rer palings of the white fence 
Bite in Grandmother’sGarden, 
hin! in which bloom all the 
ae old-fashioned flowers. 
your 
¢ in 
1 tol OSES hold high fes- 
shes tival in this court. 
pers The easily made paper 
bse ramblers are used for the 
ha’s decoration of the arbor 
1. covered with the bark 
icest paper. 
at a 
vant 
who DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES DESIGNED BY MARY ELEANOR HOPKINS 
mn to NOTE~ Detailed information regarding the materials used in these booths, where the materials may be obtained, and any patterns that may be needed, will be sent upon request accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
envelope. For twenty-five cents we will send you our book of ** Fair Booths,” containing fifty other booth ideas forthe sale of candy, fancy work, etc. Address the Fair-Booth Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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ANAMA is an Indian name, and it 
means: “Place abounding in fish.” 
Panama is due south of Niagara Falls, 
in the same latitude as Ceylon, and is 
within ten degrees of the equator. In 
certain parts of the Isthmus the sun rises 
in the Pacific and sets in the Atlantic. 
The Isthmus runs east and west, and 
Panama City is south of and farther 
east than Colon, the Atlantic entrance. 
Balboa, when he discovered the Pacific, 
= : called it the ‘‘Southern Sea.’ 

The climate of the Isthmus has a worse name than it 
deserves. There is no record of the thermometer’s ever hav- 
ing reached 100 degrees. There is much rain; every year 
one must expect one hundred and forty-one rainy days in 
Panama City and one hundred and ninety-six in Colon. 

The Isthmus of Panama was discovered in 1500 by Rodrigo 
de Bastides, Balboa accompanying him on this expedition. 
On the voyage to the Isthmus, Balboa was known as “‘the 
man of the cask,”’ because he smuggled himself on board the 
ship in a barrel to escape his creditors at San Domingo. 

Balboa first saw the Pacific on September 25, 1513, and 
came to it on September 29, having taken twenty-nine days 
to cross the Isthmus. Columbus visited the Isthmus on his 
last voyage, in 1502, and tried to found a colony. 











Antiquity of the Canal Idea 


INETEEN canal and seven railroad projects across the 
Isthmus have been proposed. The idea of a ship canal 
originated with Balboa about 1517, and in 1520 Charles V 
ordered a survey, but the Church rulers killed the idea. 
In 1686 William Paterson, a Scotch clergyman in 
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and, beginning in 1913, pays an annual rental of $250,000. 
In return we got full control of the Canal Zone, a strip ten 
miles wide across the Isthmus, excluding Colon and Panama 
City, of which, however, we have sanitary control. 

Six days later the First Isthmian Commission wasappointed 
by President Roosevelt. It consisted of Gen. George W. 
Davis, William B. Parsons, William H. Burr, Benjamin M. 
Harrod, Carl E. Grunsky, Frank J. Hecker, and Rear 
Admiral John G. Walker (Chairman). John F. Wallace was 
appointed Chief Engineer. 

On April 1, 1905, a new commission was appointed by 
Mr. Roosevelt, the members being: Theodore P. Shonts, 
Chairman; John F. Wallace, Chief Engineer; Charles E. 
Magoon, Civil Governor; Rear Admiral Mordecai T. Endi- 
cott, Gen. Peter C. Hains, Col. Oswald H. Ernst and Mr. 
Benjamin M. Harrod. 

In June Mr. Wallace resigned as Chief Engineer, being 
succeeded by John F. Stevens. 

Another change came in February, 1907, when Mr. Stevens 
resigned, and Col. G. W. Goethals was made Chief Engi- 
neer. With him was appointed a new commission of army 
officers who ‘would stay on the job until they were ordered 
home.” In January, 1908, Colonel Goethals was given abso- 
lute control in the Canal Zone, and on April 1, 1914, he was 
appointed the first Governor of the Canal Zone. 

President Wilson, in the White House, on October 10, 1913, 
four centuries after Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean, 
pressed a key which turned the water into the Canal. 

The first ship passed entircly through the Canal in 
August, 1914. 

The maintenance of the Canal is estimated at $4,000,000, 
with $10,000,000 interest on the cost —a total of $14,000,000 
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Panama Canal—the Most Stupendous Job the World 
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the base, 398 feet thick at the surface of the lake and 100 feet 
wide at the top. It contains 21,000,000 cubic yards of 
material and weighs 63 pounds for every pound of pressure 
against it. 

At Culebra the French had dug to within 160 feet of sea 
level, but this was only a ditch compared with our canal. 

The completed cut is nine miles long, and nearly 500 feet 
wide at the bottom. It has been dug down to within 40 feet 
of sea level, so that there are 45 feet of water, with the sur- 
face 85 feet above the level of the sea. 

The deepest cut is between Gold Hill and Contractor's 
Hill, which are 534 and 410 feet high respectively. 

Most of the excavation was done with dynamite, of which 
50,000,000 pounds was used in Culebra alone. When the 
great blasts were set off the detonations could be heard and 
felt through almost the entire Canal Zone. 

The excavation in Culebra Cut alone was about 115,000 000 
cubic yards. About one-fifth of this was caused by ‘ ‘slides,’ 
the earth sliding down into the part already excavated. 

The great problem of Culebra was getting out of so narrow 
a cut the rock and dirt blown loose by the dynamite. In this 
cut nine miles long and 500 feet wide was laid 100 miles of 
track. There were 115 locomotives and 2000 cars in constant 
use. Some of this rock was hauled 33 miles to be dumped. 


Pulling the Teeth of the Jungle 
Wie proper sanitation the Canal could never have 


been built. Malarial and yellow fevers had conquered 

the French, but were conquered by Col. W. C. Gorgas. 
There was practically no yellow fever for six months after 
we took possession, but by May, 1905, the sanitary situation 
had become desperate. Early in 1904 Colonel Gorgas 





took charge, and on September 29, 1905, occurred the 





Jamaica, planned an immense neutral colony on the 
Isthmus, with ports on both oceans and with a huge 
ship canal. No one would listen to him, but in 1699 
he made a crude survey. 

In 1735 the French Government surveyed the Nica- 
raguan route, and fifty-three years later the Spaniards 
surveyed the Isthmian route. 

In 1779 the King of England ordered an investiga- 
tion of the Nicaraguan route. 

The matter first came before the United States 
Government in 1825, when the Central American 
States took it up with Henry Clay. The same year 
the ‘‘ Central American and United States Atlantic and 
Pacific Canal Company’”’ was organized. Ten years 
later the United States Senate voted to build a canal 
through Nicaragua. 

President Buchanan, in 1857, sent a survey to the 
Isthmus, and nine years later Rear Admiral Davis 
strongly urged:a canal. Nicaragua was favored, and 
the Colombian government gave an Isthmian conces- 
sion toa French lieutenant named Lucien N. B. Wyse. 
This concession was sold to the de Lesseps company. 

The French (de Lesseps) company began work (theirs 
being the first plan that had got so far) in 1880, but 
the scheme collapsed in 1888. 

The Spanish-American War focused attention on 
the necessity fora canal, and in 1903 our Government 
authorized the building of the present canal. 

Simon Bolivar, the South American patriot, in 1829 
had a survey made for a railroad across the Isthmus, 
but the plan went no farther. 

The Panama Railroad was originally forty-seven 
miles long and crossed a hundred and seventy water- 
ways. It was begun May, 1850, and in January, 1855, 
the first train crossed; about nine miles of trac ic: a year 
having been built. While the saying, ‘The railroad 
cost a life for every tie laid,” is an exaggeration, still 
one laborer out of every fifty died, and one- -half the 
total number was constantly on the sick list. 

The road cost about $8,000,000—about $170,000 a 
mile—but before it was opened it had paid nearly 
one-third of its whole cost. It was entirely finished 
in 1859 and had then taken in about $8,150,000. 

For the haul of forty-seven miles the road charged 
first-class passengers $25 each; ‘‘steerage’’ passengers, 
$10 each. The freight rates were five cents a pound 
on baggage and a dollar and eighty cents a cubic foot 
for express packages. 

The French canal company bought the road for 
$18,000,000 to assist in building the canal. When the 
American Government bought out the French com- 
pany, in 1904, it acquired the railroad for $7,000,000. 

The French company was formed in 1879, under the 
title of ‘Compagnie Universelle du Canal Inter- 
océanique de Panama.”’ Ferdinand de Lesseps, builder 
of the Suez Canal, was in charge. 

For eight years the French worked, excavating about 
50,000,000 cubic yards. 



























































The Magnitude of the Job 


HE Panama Canal is the biggest job ever completed by 
man. By comparison the great pyramid of Cheops and 
the Chinese Wall are insignificant. 

The total length of the canal is a fraction over 50 miles. 

The total cost of the canal is $396,863,593. 

There were 35,000 men employed on the canal. 

In the blasting in Culebra Cut more dynamite was used in 
a week than the rest of the world used in a month. 

The Great Wall of China is 1500 miles long, about 30 feet 
high, 25 feet thick at the base‘and 12 feet thick ontop. The 
rock and dirt taken from the canal would build a wall as high 
and thick as the Chinese Wall and 2500 miles in length. 

All the material excavated from Panama would build 5840 
monuments the size of the Washington Monument (55 feet 
each way at the base and 555 feet high). These placed 
together would cover 475 acres. 

All the material taken out of the Canal Zone piled in one 
city block would make a pile 100,000 feet in height (nearly 
nineteen miles). 

The excavations on the Canal Zone would build 63 pyra- 
mids the size of the Cheops pyramid. The amount of exca- 
vating done would dig a ditch 10 feet deep and 55 feet wide 
from New York to San Francisco. 

The concrete used would make a pyramid 400 feet high 
with a base covering the area of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Terminal at New York (about 6 city blocks). 

The concrete used in Gatun Dam would make 500 solid 
shafts the size of the Washington Monument. 

If Gatun Dam were loaded into ordinary two-horse dirt 
wagons it would make a procession 80,000 miles long. 

There is enough concrete in Gatun Locks to build a wall 
8 feet thick and 12 feet high around the entire State of 
Delaware, or 133 miles in length. 

Each of the three culverts admitting the water to Gatun 
Locks is big enough for a train to run through, or about the 
size of the Pennsylvania Railroad tubes under the Hudson. 

The hinges of the lock gates at Gatun are the largest in the 
world. Those holding the gates to the wall weigh almost 
37,000 pounds, and those of the protection gates more than 
38,000 pounds. 

The total amount of rock taken from Culebra Cut alone 
would make a pyramid 864 feet high and 1350 feet on each 
side of the base. 

The total length of the bore holes would pass through the 
center of the earth from side to side—more than 25,000 miles. 

A train of flat cars carrying all the excavated material from 
the canal would encircle the earth four times. 





last case of yellow fever the Canal Zone has known. 
With this conquest of the most unhealthful jungle in 
the world, the greatest obstacle was removed. 

In a single year 16,000,000 square yards of brush 
were cut, 1,000,000 square yards of swamp land filled 
and drained, 30,000,000 square yards of grass burned, 
217,000 feet of ditches dug, 50,000 feet of tile ditches 
laid and 50,000 feet cemented; some of this work 
cost $10,000 an acre. Besides this, 2,000,000 feet of 
old ditching was cleaned and graded. In that year 
the breeding places of the mosquitoes were reduced by 
one-half. All the small streams were straightened and 
freed from rocks, and standing or sluggish water was 
constantly sprayed with a solution which destroys the 
eggs and larve. The ‘‘ Mosquito Brigade’”’ also made 
constant rounds, killing all insects. 

When a person in the Canal Zone discovers a mos- 
quito in his house he does not kill it, but he notifies the 
Sanitary Department, very much as he would inform 
the police if he found a burglar. 

A mosquito is not dangerous until it has bitten an 
infected person. Consequently the victims of yellow 
and malarial fevers are very carefully guarded against 
the insects. 

Vaccination wiped out smallpox, and the ‘‘ Rat and 
Flea Brigade’’ exterminated the bubonic plague. 

Sanitation of the Canal Zone cost about $356,000 a 
year or about $4,000,000 in all. Out of every hundred 
dollars spent on the Canal one dollar was used for sani- 
tation. This is what the jungle cost in money; it col- 
lected practically no toll in human life. 

The labor problem, next to the fevers, was the great 
problem of the Canal. Of the 35,000 employees on the 
Canal only 5000 were white. The Panama Canal Com- 
mission experimented with eighty nationalities and 
finally found the Barbadoes negroes the best. 


Through the Canal in a Ship 
|S jemcmtge crossed the Isthmus in twenty-nine days; 


now the biggest vessels can do it in ten hours. 

From the harbor entrance at Colon there isa straight 
passage of cight miles to the Gatun Locks, which ships 
traverse under their own steam. 

At Gatun is a wall of concrete 85 feet high. The 
ship’s power is shut off and electric ‘‘mules’’ tow her 
into the first lock. The ship is towed five miles an hour 
and can be stopped within a few inches. Then the 
lock is filled and the ship is raised about 25 feet. The 
electric engines tow her into the second lock, where 
the process is repeated, and the third lock follows. 
When this is filled, the vessel is in Gatun Lake, 85 feet 
above the sea. These locks are in duplicate, so that 
ships can go in both directions at once. 

The ship can go full speed under her own steam 
across Gatun Lake, a distance of about 24 miles. 

At the end of the lake the vessel enters Culebra Cut, 














Malarial and yellow fevers were their greatest ene- 
mies. Many of the chief men died, while the mortality 
among the laborers was frightful. It is not known how many 
succumbed to fever, but in the autumn of 1884 one laborer 
out of every ten died, and in September of 1885 this record 
was doubled. The sick list was so large that out of every 
hundred laborers brought to the Isthmus only twenty were 
able to keep at work. 

The crash came in 1888. About $250,000,000 had been 
raised in France, but it is doubtful if half of this was spent at 
Panama. The shame of the ensuing scandal drove de Lesseps 
insane. The company’s extravagance was fatal. For instance, 
10,000 snow shovels were bought for a country where there 
is no snow; 15,000 torches for the parade to open the Canal, 
and a ton of pens which were never used. 

Of the work done by France, the dredging at the Atlantic 
entrance and the excavation at Culebra cut were of great 
service to the Americans, as well as the French explorations 
and accurate surveys. The Americans who worked on the 
Canal have the highest respect for the French engineers. The 
American Government bought all the rights and property of 
the French company for $40,000,000. 


The Real Makers of the Canal 


HEN the agitation for a canal started here, i 1903, a 
treaty was offered to Colombia but was rejected. Then 
Panama seceded and became an independent state. On 
November 18, 1903, the Panama Canal Convention was 
signed. By it the United States guarantees the independ- 
ence of Panama, paid $10,000,000 for the Canal Zone, 












9 miles long, after which is the first lock on the Pacilic 





a year. To meet this the tolls are $1.20 ton for freight and 
$1.50 for each passenger. Twenty-five hundred employees 
are necessary to operate the Canal. 


Gatun and Culebra 


Ge question of a sea-level or a lock canal was decided in 
June, 1906, and then the great work at Gatun and 
Culebra began to take definite form. 

There are three locks at Gatun, each 1000 feet long, 110 
feet wide and 41 feet deep. It is the biggest concrete job on 
earth, 4,500,000 barrels of cement being used. 

The steel gates that close these locks are 7 feet thick, 65 
feet long and from 47 to 82 feet high. They weigh from 390 
to 730 tons each. 

The first boat to pass through these locks was the tug 
Gatun, which made the passage September 26, 1913. 

Gatun Locks open directly into Gatun Lake, which covers 
about 164 square miles, balanced on the side of the hill and 
held in place by Gatun Dam. Through the lake a channel 45 
feet deep and from 500 to 1000 feet wide has been cut. 

The Chagrés River often rises 40 feet in twelve hours. To 
keep this water under control, “‘spillways’’ have been built 
in the lake. This device keeps the water always within two 
feet of its normal level. The excess water carried off by the 
“‘spillways”’ is converted into electric power to operate the 
gates and the towing apparatus of the locks. 

Gatun Dam, which holds the lake i in place, isa mile and a 
half in length and 105 feet high. It is half a mile thick at 
(Page 26) 


side, at Pedro Miguel, where the descent begins. This 
lock has a drop of about 30 feet and opens into an 
artificial lake about two miles across. Then the two locks of 
Miraflores, with a drop of 54 feet, lower the boat to tidle- 
water, W hence it can proceed seven miles to Panama. 

“Safety first’? was the watchword of the Canai builders 
No ship is allowed to go through without a Governm nt 
Canal pilot. To prevent vessels from crashing into the lock 
gates huge chains protect every one, and they will stop 
the biggest ship in the world, fully loaded, within 70 fect. 

In passing through the Canal it is necessary to open : nd 
close 23 lock doors, raise and lower 12 fender chains, and 
open and close hundreds of immense valves. These opera- 
tions are controlled at each set of locks by one man at a cen- 
tral switchboard. A system of interlocking levers prevents 
him from opening one gate or valve until the others are 
closed and everything else is in readiness. 

The Canal is strongly fortified with immense forts at each 
end and field works for 6000 soldiers. There are accom1:\0- 
dations to increase this force to 20,000 men. 

The 16-inch gun at Perico Island, on the Pacific side, is one 
of the largest gunsever built. It throwsa shell weighing 2 | 00 
pounds and filled with explosives 17 miles. 

A ship going from New York to San Francisco will save 
9000 miles by going through the Can ul, and Peru and C hile 
are brought nearer to New York than is San Francisco. 

The Canal will save these distances between New York 
and foreign countries: Ecuador, 7400 miles; Japan, 4000 
miles; Hawaii, 6600 miles. Curiously enough the distance 
from Manila to New York is only 14 miles shorter than by 
way of the Suez Canal, while Hongkong is 18 miles farther. 
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A Romance 





By 


XVIII—A Visitor From 
America 


N OLD Nippon the 

flower of kindness 

reaches its full perfec- 
tion when either friend 
or foe suffers defeat. 
Page Hanaford might be 
along-hunted prize in the 
police world, but to the 
group around him as he 
lay on the floor, to which 
he had sunk after the ac- 
cusation of Kobu the 
detective, his head upon 
my lap, he wasa stranger 
far from home and very 
ill. Justice could wait 
while mercy served. 

Pity urged willing mes- 
sengers to bring restora- 
tives, and to summon 
doctors who after a brief 
examination pronounced 
the sick man in the 
clutches of fever. Hos- 
pitals in Hijiyama are 
built for the stern emer- 
gencies of war, not for 
the tender ministrations 
of peace, and solicitude 
for Page’s comfort was 
uppermost when, after a 
shortconsultation among 
the assembled officials, 
permission was granted 
to me to remove him to 
my house with an officer 
in charge. 

A policeman headed 
the little procession that 
moved slowly up the 
steps to ‘‘The House of 
the Misty Star,” and an- 
other policeman followed 
to keep at a distance the 
sympathetic but curious 
crowd. Four mencarried 
the stretcher, beside 
which I walked holding 
the limp hand of Page, 
who fortunately was still 
claimed by a merciful 
unconsciousness. 

The news spread rapidly throughout the neighborhood. 
As we reached the upper road I saw Zura at the entrance, 
waiting our coming, so rigid she seemed a part of the carved 
dragons and attendant demons on the old lodge gates. Her 
face matched the snow beneath her feet. 

“Is he dead ?’”’ she demanded as we came closer. 

“No. But he’s desperately ill—and under arrest,’ | 
hurriedly added. 

“Oh, but he’s alive; nothing else matters. Come on; my 
room is ready.”’ 

Before I could protest she had given orders to the men, 
and Zura’s bedroom was soon converted from a girlish hab- 
itation into a dwelling place where life and death waged 
contest. 

Later the two physicians asked for an audience with me 
and delivered their opinion: 

‘“‘Hanaford San’s illness is the result of a severe mental 
shock, received before recovery from previous illness; cause 
unknown; outcome doubtful.” 

From the sick-room orders had been issued for absolute 
quiet. Every member of the house crept about, keenly 
iware of the grim foe that lurked in every corner. When 
night came down the darkness seemed to enter the house 
ind wrap itself about us as well. 

As Red Cross nurse on battlefields in the aftermath, I had 
helped put together the remnants of splendid men and prom- 
ising youth; in sorrowing homes I had seen hope die with 
the going out of such as these. But for me no past moment 
of life held gloom so impenetrable as that first night when 
Page Hanaford lay in my house, helpless. The dreaded 
thing had come. The boy who had walked into our hearts 
to stay was a fugitive with only a small chance to live that he 
might prove he was not a criminal. 

‘ 

*T’HE evening household dinner remained untouched. The 

servants hung about the doors, eager to be of service, 
refusing to believe that the sick man was anything but a 
prince of whom the gods were jealous. Only old Ishi the 
sardener was happy. Carefully arrayed in his festal robes 
he was stationed at the lodge gates with a small table set 
before him ready to do the honors of the house in the ancient 
ustom of receiving cards. 

Up the steps came a long procession of students, officials 
and civilians, my friends and Page’s, every caller in best 
kimono. From one hand dangled a lighted lantern with the 
caller’s name and calling shining boldly out through the thin 
paper; in the other he held acalling-card which was laid upon 
the table in passing. 

The long line testified to their liking and sympathy for the 
sick man. 

At a late hour I bade Ishi lock up the gates and went back 
to the living room. I found Jane and Zura there. It was 
my first opportunity to tell them in detail what had hap- 
pened at the Kencho—of Kobu’s charge, the arrest and 
Page’s collapse. 

Zura was called from the room by some household duty. 
Jane and I were left alone. Though my companion looked 
tired and a little anxious she seemed buoyed up by some 
mental vision to which she hopefully clung. 

‘Miss Jenkins, please tell me just what the poster said,” 
asked Jane; 
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The printed words which I had read that morning seemed 
to be burned into my brain. So I was able to repeat them 
to her exactly. 

“Well, it didn’t even give a hint that Page was that nice 
cashier gentleman from Chicago, did it?’’ she inquired 
serenely. 

‘No, Jane, it didn’t,” I assented; and then felt forced to 
add, ‘only it was signed by the Chicago Bank. But Kobu 
told me he was sure Page was the man. He has cabled the 
authorities to come.” 

“He has cabled, has he? He knows, does he?” she 
exclaimed with an air of superior knowledge. ‘‘ Kobu has 
himself going to another thought. Isn’t that what Zura 
says? Page Hanaford is no more the man wanted for bor- 
rowing that bank’s money than I am a fashion plate wanted 
in Paris.’’ Her words were light, but very sure. 

Her apparent levity irritated me. ‘‘How do you know? 
What are you saying, Jane?’’ I asked sharply. 

“Oh, I just have a feeling that way. Page is too good- 
looking,” answered my companion. 

“For the love of heaven, Jane Gray, that’s no reason,” 
I answered irritably. “‘Good looks don’t keep a man from 
sin.” 

‘““Maybe not, but they help; and Page loves poetry too,”’ 
she ended with quiet stubbornness. Then after a pause: 
“That program did not say what particular thing our boy 
was wanted for, did it?”’ 

Neither in joy nor sorrow did Jane’s talent desert her for 
misusing words. 

‘““No, the circular did not state the details. But if you 
think there is any mistake about the whole thing go to the 
room and look at that policeman pacing up and down before 
the door. And if you think the boy’s not desperately ill look 
inside and see those two doctors and that speck of a trained 
nurse watching his every breath. You can read the paper 
yourself if you don’t believe me.’ 

‘“Miss Jenkins, don’t pin your faith to a program; they 
tell awful fibs. Once I wrote one myself for a meeting and I 
said, ‘The audience will remain standing while collection is 
taken,’ and it made me say: ‘The remains of the audience 
will be collected while standing.’”’ 

“How can you?”’ I asked. Hot tears stung my eyes. 


’ 


ANE was by my side instantly. 

“How can!l? Because it’s best never to believe anything 
you hear and only half of what you see. I know the dear 
boy is ill. But he’s not guilty. The idea of that sweet boy, 
with such a nice mouth and teeth, doing anything dishonor- 
able! It’s alla mistake. I know guilt when I see it, and 
Page hasn’t a feature of it.” 

Jane Gray exasperated me to the verge of hysteria, but 
her sure, simple faith had built a hospital and changed the 
criminal record of a city. The thought that she might be 
right, in spite of the circular and Kobu, gave me so much 
comfort that the tears flowed unchecked. 

My companion looked at me critically for a moment, then 
left the room. She returned shortly bearing a heaped-up 
tray, which she arranged before me. ‘‘Honey, you can’t be 
hopeful when you are hungry. You told me so yourself. | 
don’t believe you’ve eaten since morning. Here’s just a 
little bite of turkey and mince pie and chicken salad. Eat it. 
There’s plenty more, for nobody’s touched that big dinner 
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we were going to celebrate Page’s new position with. Now 
turn around to the lamp so you can see. What a funny fat 
shadow you make! But how sweet it is to know if we keep 
our faces to the light the shadows are always behind us! 
Now I must run and get a little sleep. Zura says I am to go 
on watch at three.” 

I thought her gone, when the door opened again and I 
could see only her gray head and bright though tired face. 
‘‘Miss Jenkins, please don’t let that layer cake fool you. It 
is not tough. I just forgot to take the brown papers from 
the bottom of the layers when I iced them. Doas I tell you, 
eat and sleep. 

“What if tomorrow’s care were here 
Without its rest? 
I’d rather He’d unlock the day 
And, as the hours swing open, say, 
‘Thy will be best.’ 
Good-night, dear friend.”’ 

Then she was gone. 

The tables were turned in more ways than one. Jane was 
counselor and I the counseled, she the comforter and I to be 
comforted. 


N THE daughters of Japan lies a hidden quality ever dor- 

mant unless aroused by a rough shake from the hand of 
necessity; it is the power to respond calmly and skillfully to 
emergencies. : 

In this quality as never before Zura Wingate declared her 
Oriental heritage. On the tragic morning when I had gone 
with Page Hanaford to the Kencho I had left her a singing, 
joyous girl, her feet touching the borderland of earth’s para- 
dise. I returned and found her a woman, white lipped and 
tense, but full of quiet command. The path to love’s domain 
had been blocked by a sorrow which threatened desolation to 
happiness and life. Not with tears and vain rebellion did she 
protest against fate or circumstances, nor waste a grain of 
energy in useless repinings. With the lofty bearing her lordly 
forefathers wore when going forth to defeat or victory this 
girl stood ready, and served so efficiently that both nurse 
and doctors bestowed their highest praise when they told her 
she was truly a Japanese woman. 

So frequent were the demands from household and sick- 

room that I feared for her strength. I knew she suffered. 
Rigid face muscles and dark-rimmed eyes so testified; but 
aside from those some tireless spirit held her far above weari- 
ness. 
Alert to see and quick to perform, under her hand, after 
a few days, the house settled down into a routine where each 
member had a special duty. In turn we watched or waited 
while the heavy, anxious days dragged themselves along 
until they numbered ten. 


URA and I watched by Page in the last half of each night 

and wrestled with the cruel thing that held him captive. 
They were painful but revealing hours. I was very close to 
the great secrets of life, and the eternal miracles of coming 
dawn were only matched in tender beauty by the wonder 
of a woman’s love. It was Zura’s cool, soft hand that held 
down the burning lids and shut out the hideous specters 
Page’s fevered eyes saw closing down upon him. It was her 
voice that soothed him into slumber after the frenzy of 
delirium. 
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“*A Thief!’ He Cried. ‘Oh! Boy, Boy, 1 Thought I'd Lost You!’” 


(Page 27) 









































“Ah,” he would pant, weary of the struggle 
with fancied foe, “‘ you’ve come, my lovely princess. 
No! You’re my goddess!”’ ; 

Then with tones piteous and beseeching he 
would begin anew the prayer ever present on his 
lips since his illness. ‘‘ Beloved goddess, tell me— 
what did I do with them? You are divine; you 
know. Help me to find them quick. Quick; they 
are shutting the door; it has bars. I cannot see 
your face.” 

“T am here, Page,’”’ Zura would answer. ‘‘If the 
door shuts I’ll be right by your side.”’ 

In love for the boy each member of the house 
was ready day or night for instant service, but 
vain were our combined efforts to help the fevered 
brain to lay hold of definite thought long enough 
for him to name the thing that was breaking his 
heart. From pleading for time to search for some- 
thing he would wander into scenes of his boyhood. 
Once he appealed to me as his mother and asked 
me to sing him to sleep. Before I could steady my 
lips he had drifted into talk of the sea and tried 
to sing a sailor’s song. Often he fancied himself on 
a pirate ship and begged not to be put off on some 
lonely island. He fiercely resisted. But his feeble- 
ness was no match for Zura’s young strength, and 
as she held him she would begin to sing: 


“Before I slept I thought of thee; 
Then fell asleep and sought for thee 
And found thee: 
Had I but known ’twas only seeming, 
I had not waked, but lay forever dreaming.” 

“Dreaming, dreaming,” the boy would repeat. 
“Sweetheart, you are my dearest dream.” 

Inch by inch we fought and held at bay the 
cruel enemy. We lost all contact with the outside. 
To us the center of the world was the pink-and- 
white room, and on the stricken boy that lay on 
the bed was staked all our hope. 

The long-delayed crisis flashed upon us early 
one morning when the doctors found, in what we 
had feared was the end, only a healing sleep from 
which Page awakened and called Zura by name. 
Even then it was a toss-up whether he could win 
out against despair. Uppermost in his mind was 
ever the torturing thought of the nameless thing 
that had made him a fugitive. 

An icy hand was laid upon our joy at the signs 
of returning health when we remembered a certain 
ship that was right then cutting the blue waters 
of the Pacific nearing the shores of Japan, bearing 
authority to make a prisoner of Page if he lived. 
They were not happy days, and it was with unde- 
fined emotions that I saw life and strength come 
slowly to the sick man. 

By daily visits Kobu kept himself advised of the 
patient’s condition, and kept us informed of the 
swift approach of the Vancouver steamer and its 
dreaded passenger. 


NE day, when Page was quictly sleeping, and 

our anxiety as to what was coming had about 
reached the breaking point, the detective came. 
He announced that he had received information 
that the steamer had docked at Yokohama that 
morning. In the afternoon the Chicago Bank 
representative would arrive at Otsu, our nearest 
railroad station. 

Kobu said he would bring the guest to our house 
at once, and his kind wish that Page San’s ‘‘ sicker 
would soon be healthy”? did not wholly hide the 
triumph of his professional pride. He went his way 
to the station, leaving behind him thoughts sadder 
than death can bring. 

When I told Jane what we were to expect her 
pale eyes were almost drowned. She looked frail 
and tired, but from somewhere a smile made 
rainbows of her tears. 

“Don’t give up, Miss Jenkins. No use crying 
over cherry blossoms before they wither. Kobu’s 
human enough to be mistaken. Detectives aren’t 
so smart. Sometimes they tree a chipmunk and 
think it’s a bear.” 

It was the nearest I’d ever heard Jane come to 
a criticism, and I knew she felt very deeply to go 
this far. 

Zura listened quictly to what I had to tell. But 
her eyes darkened and widened. ‘‘ You mean they 
are coming to take Page away?” she asked in a 
firm tone, but with tremulous lips. 

“Yes; as soon as he is strong enough,” I told 
her sorrowfully. 

“Then I am going with him,” she announced 
with decision. 

“Go with him?” I exclaimed in dismay. ‘ You, 
a young girl, go with a man who is in charge of an 
officer? It’s impossible. I pray God it’s not true, 
but if the law can prove that Page has sinned he 
will have to pay the penalty in prison. You can’t 
go there.” 

“No, but I can wait outside, and be ready to 
stand by him when he comes out,’ she asserted 
with a quiet positiveness which proved that she 
had been thinking all the possibilities of the situ- 
ation over carefully. ‘‘No matter how guilty the 
law declares him he is still the same Page to me. 
He’s mine. I belong to him. Did not my own 
mother think home and country well lost for love? 
She knew her fate and smiled while she blindly 
followed. I know mine, and there is no other path 
for me but by the side of Page. Whatever comes 
I’ve known his love.” 

It was not the raving of a hysterical girl; it was 
the calm utterance of a woman—one of the East, 
who in recognizing the call of her destiny un- 
shrinkingly accepts its decrees of sorrow as well as 
of joy. 

By training, environment and inclination Zura 
Wingate might be of the West; but her Occidental 
blood was diluted with that of the East, and wher- 
ever is found even one small drop, though it sleep 
long, in the end it arises and claims its own as 
surely as death claims life. 


T WAS only a little while since Kobu had left us 

to go to the station, but it seemed weeks of agony 
when I heard the far-off whistle of the train that 
was bringing the unwelcome visitor from America. 

The hills had scarcely ceased the echo of the 
shrieking engine, it seemed to me, when I heard 
the tap of the gong at the entrance. I started at 
once for Page’s room where Zura and Jane were 
on watch. 

Kobu the detective and his companion were 
ahead of me. 

The brilliant light of a sunny afternoon softened 
as it sifted through the paper shoji, suffusing room 
and occupants in a tender glow. Through it, as 
I reached the door, I saw Zura half bending over 
the bed, shielding the face of the sick boy, Jane at 


the foot with lifted, detaining hand, Kobu’s face 
as he pointed to the bed, saying with evident pride: 
“There, sir, is the thief —I mean prisoner,’’ and 
his startled look as the tall, gray-headed stranger 
went swiftly to the bed and gathered Page in his 
outstretched arms. 

**A thief!’’ he cried. ‘‘Somebody’s going to get 
hurt in a minute. He’s my son. Oh! boy, boy, 
I thought I’d lost you!”’ 


XIX—“The End of the Perfect Day” 


ANE was the first one of all in that astonished 

group to recover herself, and her voice was as 
sweet and as clear as a trumpet-call of victory, 
singing her gladnessandtrust: ““Iknewit! Iknew 
it! But who are you, sir? Page said his father 
was dead.” 

“TI? My name is Ford Page Hamilton, and this 
is my boy. I’ve been looking for him for months,” 
the gray-headed stranger answered. 

Page’s eyes intently searched his father’s face as 
alternate fear and joy possessed him. The mo- 
ment was tense; we waited breathlessly; at last 
Page asked: ‘‘But, Father, what did I do with 
them?” 

“With what, son?” 

“The bags of money—the collection I was to 
turn over to the firm.” 

“You delivered them sealed and labeled, then 
you disappeared off the map, just as if you had 
melted.” 

The word ‘“‘ melted”’ seemed to open in the brain 
of the invalid a door long closed. A sleeping mem- 
ory stirred. 

“Wait! It is all coming back! 
he pleaded. 

It was no place for a crowd. I took Zura by the 
hand, pulled Jane’s sleeve, motioned Kobu toward 
the door, and together we went softly away and 
left father and son alone. 

An hour later, when Mr. Hamilton came in, 
the happiest spot in all the Flowery Kingdom was 
the little living room of ‘‘The House of the Misty 
Star.’ 

Page was asleep through sheer exhaustion, and 
the father, with lowered voice and dimmed eyes, 
told the story. 

The explanation was all so simple that I felt 
as if I should have been sentenced for not think- 
ing of it before. 

For had I not seen what tricks the heat of the 
Orient could play with the brain cells of a white 
man? Had I not seen men and women go down 


Give me time!”’ 
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THE TWO 


BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


“TZUT what would you do with a Butterfly? 
(And she wavered awide of me) 
If you had her Sure in your very hand? 
How would you hold her, and how command 
One so little and brittle as I? 
And what should her Bible be? 


“*Thou Shalt Not this, and Thou Shalt Not that, 
And No Other Gods but Me! 
Wings are frivolous, Youth's a snare! 
Fold you! Flutter not! Have a care!’ 
You—are afoot, and your world is flat; 
What do you wot of the Winged and Free?” 


Slow I answered—and weighed it sure: 
“Flat I am, and my world is so, 
But you would round us; and flowers would 


Even you of the shimmery wing 
Needs must light to their nectar pure— 
Needs must rest when the day is low. 


“He that meant me—and made—to plod, 
He that gave you the wistful wings— 
Guess you not that He knew His way, 
He that Rested with Night the Day? 
Clod and cloud are alike of God— 
Life is the mating of unlike things. 


“You were put to the Paths of Air; 
I, to Wonder—and Understand. 
He be Judge that devised us Twain! 
Yours is yours till you give again!” 
“Ah!” she fluttered. “But play me fair!” — 
And she came to my very hand. 


to despair under some fixed hallucination conjured 
from the combination of overwork and a steamed 
atmosphere—transforming happy, normal humans 
into fear-haunted creatures, ever pursued by an 
unseen foe? In such a fever-racked mind lay all 
Page’s troubles. 

For the last four years he had held a place of 
heavy responsibility with a large oil concern in 
Singapore. His duties led him into isolated dis- 
tricts. Danger was ever present, but a Malay 
robber was no more treacherous an enemy than 
the heat, and far less subtle. : 

One day, after some unusually hard work, Page 
turned in his money and reports, and went his way 
under the blistering sun. 

It was then that the fever played its favorite 
game by confusing his brain and tangling his 
thoughts. 

He wandered down to the docks and aboard a 
tramp steamer about to lift anchor. When the 
vessel was far away the fateful disease released its 
grip on his body. But in the many months of 
cruising among unnamed islands in southern seas, 
it cruelly mocked him with a belief that he had 
purloined the money and taunted him with forget- 
fulness as to the hiding place. 

When Page left the ship at a Japanese port 
memory cleared enough to give him back a part 
of his name, but tricked him into hiding from a 
crime he had not committed. 


Y REMORSE was unmeasurable as I realized 
the whole truth, but my heart out-caroled any 
lark that ever grew a feather. 

The boy’s soul was as clean as our love for him 
was deep. 

“You see,” continued Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘ Page’s 
mother died when he was only a lad, and my 
responsibility was doubled. When his regular 
letters ceased I cabled his firm for information. 
They were unable to find any trace of him. He had 
always been such a strong, sturdy youth that I 
could not connect him with illness. Fearing that he 
had been waylaid or was held for ransom I offered 
the reward through my Chicago bankers. The 
months at sea of course blocked us. The suspense 
was growing intolerable when the information 
came from Mr. Kobu; that brought me here.” 

All this time the detective had been silent. But 
no word or look of the others had escaped him. 
At last the thing was forced upon him. He had 
missed the much-wanted cashier whose capture 
meant a triumph over the whole detective world. 
And he had been so very sure that Page was the 
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man! Descriptions and measurements were s0 
alike. Both were from the same city, one with 
the name of Hamilton, the other with that of 
Hammerton. 

As Page’s father remarked to the detective 
when he heard the story: “Mr. Kobu, those 
names are enough alike to be brothers, though 
I’m glad they are not.” 

But Kobu was not to be coaxed into any excuse 
for himself. Any one who knew him could but 
know the humiliation he would suffer at mistaking 
the prize. Even a big reward was slight balm for 
the blow at his pride. 

Intently he had watched and listened until 
every one of the details was clear to him. He 
could not understand all this emotion and indul- 
gence in tears which were good only to wash the 
dust from eyes. 


UT Kobu was truly Japanese in his compre- 

hension of a father’s love. He masked his 
chagrin with a smile and paid unstinted praise to 
the man who had tirelessly searched for his only 
son. With many bows and indrawings of breath 
the detective made a profound adieu to each one 
of us in turn and took his leave. 

As the sound of the closing lodge gates reached 
us something in Jane’s attitude caught my atten- 
tion. In her eye was the look of a mischievous 
child who had foiled its playmate. 

‘‘Jane, what is the matter with you?’’ I asked, 

“T was just feeling so sorry for Mr. Kobu,’ 
she replied demurely. ‘‘He is awfully nice, but [ 
could not tell him. I knew!”’ 

“What?” I demanded. 

“Oh, I knew dear Page was not the gentleman 
who borrowed the bank’s money.” 

“Knew it! How did you know?” 

“Because a little while ago that nice cashier gen- 
tleman from Chicago sought shelter in the Quar- 
ters. I heard his story. He wasthe hungriest man 
for home cooking I ever saw. I gave him plenty 
of it, too, and a little Testament besides, before he 
left.” 

‘“Why, Jane Gray! you knew this and did not 
tell?” 

“Yes, Miss Jenkins; that is what I did. You 
see | am a sort of father confessor. I simply can- 
not furnish information about the dear people 
who confide in me. I would have saved Page, but 
when I came home and found him ill something 
told me to give both mena chance. I knew Page 
was not guilty. The same thing that made me sure 
of my hospital made me certain he would get well. 
The other man—well, you know, I am only a 
messenger of hope. I wanted to give him time to 
read that little book!” 

I was dumb with astonishment. - 

“Upon my word,” remarked Mr. Hamilton 
after an eloquent pause, ‘‘as a soul diplomat you 
give me a new light on missionaries! Everything 
is all right now. I have found my son, and, if | 
know the signs, a daughter as well. She is a 
picture in her nurse’s dress. Tell me about her.” 

I turned to look for Zura, but she was no longer 
in the room. 

Leaving the delighted Jane in a full swing of 
talk about Zura, I withdrew and crossed the 
passageway. The paper doors of the sick-chamber 
were wide apart, and once again I saw outlined 
against the glow of the evening sky two figures. 
The girl held the hands of the man against her 
heart, and through the soft shadows came low, 
happy voices: 

“Ah, Zura, ‘I sought for thee and found thee!’”’ 

“Belovedest,” joyously whispered the girl, 
bending low. 

Darkness, tender as love itself, folded about 
them, and I went my peaceful way. 


hee long-to-be-remembered months passed 
swiftly. On the wings of each succeeding hour 
was borne to Page the joy of returning health, to 
the other members of my household the gladness 
of life we had never before known. Mr. Hamilton 
remained, waiting to take back with him, as one, 
Page and Zura. In the fullness of her joy Zura was 
quite ready to forgive and be forgiven, and said so 
very sincerely to her grandfather. 

Kishimoto San replied in a way characteristic. 
He said the whole tragedy was the inevitable 
result of broken traditions and the mixing of two 
races which to the end of eternity would never 
assimilate. He had washed his heart clean of all 
anger against her, but his days were nearing a 
close. He had lost the fight and for him life was 
done. Oblivion would be welcome, for after all 

What of our life! ’Tis imaged by a boat: 

The wide dawn sces it on the sea afloat; 
Swiftly it rows away, 

And on the dancing waves no trace is seen 
That it has ever been! 

Jane’s hospital was soon completed, and I could 
no longer resist the sincere pleadings for her to be 
allowed to live in the Quarters once again. ‘“‘ My 
people are calling, and, though I am a frail and 
feeble leader, I must give all my time to them and 
help them to find the way back home and sell their 
souls for the highest price.” 

Without protest I let her go. I had no word of 
criticism for Jane. Every soul is born for a pur- 
pose—some to teach, others to preach, and all to 
serve. Miss “‘Jaygray’’ more than justified her 
calling and her kind. Her simple faith had made 
many whole. 


Once again the Spirit of Spring held the old 
garden in a radiance of color. Once again the 
bird from the spirit land called to its mate and 
heard the soft thrill of the answer. The singing 
breeze’swayed the cloud of cherry bloom, sending 
showers of petals to earth, covering the grim old 
stone image, making giant pink mushrooms of the 
low lanterns. 

How lonely a thing would have been the Spirit 
of Spring had it not walked hand in hand with the 
Spirit of Love! 

In the white moonlight sifting through the pines 
I saw Page and Zura in my garden on their last 
night in old Japan—destinies, begun afar, fulfilled 
beneath the shadows of the smiling gods. 

‘*But think what love will do to them both,” 
had once said the foolishly wise little missionary. 

And now it has all come to pass. 

Once again I am alone, yet never lonely, for my 
blessings are unmeasured. 

I have my work. I have love, and ‘The House 
of the Misty Star” holds the precious jewel of 
memory. 


THE END 
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Making Money Out of 
Other People’s Yards 
fae =eyra) | WO years ago last spring my: hus- 






|| doctors insisted that nothing but 
| change of occupation and open-air 
| exercise would benefit him. 

His sickness had already placed 
| | us deeply in debt and there seemed 
4 ts | to be no possible way to bring about 
the the really necessary change for him. Then out 
of a cloudy sky came the idea. 

It was but a short distance from our flat to the 
residence portion of the city, where many back 
yards were either sown in grass or left entirely un- 
cared for. I visited the owners of these yards my- 
self and asked to be allowed to plant them in garden 
vegetables, offering to supply the families with half 
the products. In the face of ridicule I persevered 
and finally succeeded in securing the promise 
that we might experiment with their yards. 

Early in the spring my husband and I began 
working in these yards both before and after mill 
hours. Our three boys, aged seven, nine and eleven 
years, always helped, and I helped also with the 
weeding and harvesting; so from the very start our 
venture was a success. 

We raised much more than our landlords and 
we could use, but we found ready sale for all of it, 
some of our best customers being the very people 
who at first scorned the idea. So we not only cut 
down our own living expenses, but we also added 
materially to our finances. 

The second year more yards were offered than 
we could possibly use. However, the boys had 
learned so much the previous year, and were so 
well able to help their father, that we undertook 
more and succeeded even better. 

The year just past my husband felt justified in 
taking a three months’ leave of absence from the 
milland put all the time upon our back-yard farms. 

He has regained his health, and we are out of 
debt and have had more wholesome food than ever 
before, for we have made our gardens not only sup- 
ply us with good vegetables, but they have also 
paid the rent and allowed us to indulge in many 














pleasures never dreamed of before. CoLORapo. 
] Made My Clerk-Husband 


a Superintendent 
‘NE day my husband said: ‘‘We’ve 
got to have more money.” 

He said it with that sticking-out 
of his under lip and knotting of the 
eyebrows that our three years of 
married life had taught me meant 
waver desperation. Besides, the second 
SHAK | baby had recently come: 

“Well, I asked, “how do you expect 





John,” 

to get it?” 
“That’s just it. Guess I’ll have to tackle Rigsby 

for more money, though I know now he is pay- 


ing me ore than he ever paid any shipping clerk 
bef 

N n is one of those men who,become so 
as orby heir work that it shuts them off from 
a. ow O. is going on aroundthem. Also he is 
im, ‘lsive nust be led, never driven. 

he had : ned a week or.so before that his 


employer reaii, wished to take a vacation, but he 
had no one to carry his load, since his manager 
Was away on a trip. That remark, and my remem- 
bering it in time, changed our whole lives, for an 
idea lashed into my mind in an instant. 

It was very simple, as you shall see. Comparing 
the heads of a business with their employees, it 
always struck me that the difference lay not in the 
fact that the employers, asa class, did more than 
their employees, but that they knew more about 
the business itself. 

So by dint of long persuasion and pleading I 
Securcd John’s promise that he would leave many 
of the details of his work to his assistants. I over- 
tule’ his argument that if he shoved his work on 
the shoulders of his helpers he would be digging his 
own <rave, by showing him that if he kept his own 
time free he could personally rectify the wrong 
thing: in his department and thus learn ways of 
improving the department as a whole. 

Well, he did it. And I kept his interest alive and 
gave him new ideas by discussing with him every 
hight (he problems of his department. 

When I say I gave John ideas I do not mean 
that | planned changes in his day’s work for him. 

fcourse not. He knew the details of his business 
better than I did—better than any one else in the 
Whole establishment. But by deft suggestions and 
questions I made him see the work through Mr. 
Rigshy’s eyes. 

Then, of course, 
then elves. 

That was my whole task—to make John look at 
his work through his employer’s spectacles. 

At first it was not so easy. But soon he came to 
look on things from this new viewpoint with favor. 

The se day he came home radiant. He had a 
new idea that would revolutionize the whole ship- 
Ping a it meant a shake-up from one 
end to the other, but it would mean doing more 
Work, with fewer people and with less chance for 
€tror. He was full of his idea. He could hardly 
eat for explaining it to me. He kept meup late that 
night while he explained even the tiniest details 
tome. He went to bed ina glow of happiness, of 
Satisfaction. 

And when he was asleep I cried—cried for sheer 

ope and happiness. For I knew that I had won. 

When September came John did not ask for 
More salary. He was not shipping clerk any more. 

€ Was assistant stockkeeper at a nicely increased 
Salary. Mr. Rigsby had promoted him and raised 
his salary in August, of his own accord. 

he rest of the story tells itself. John and the 
Stockkeeper (the man over him) had a dispute 


the right ideas came to him of 
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There are no inventions or theories here—just the “real 
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about the management of incoming stock and the 
method of filling orders. You see, John was seeing 
things from the boss’s chair now. The matter came 
to the attention of the general manager. He up- 
held John—he was general manager for the same 
reason that my John was in a dispute with the 
stockkeeper, because he could see the business 
through Mr. Rigsby’s eyes. 

The stockkeeper, in a huff, resigned. 
you guess who was given his place. 

Mr. Rigsby’s business grew. New positions 
opened their doors to men capable of filling them— 
men who could share the increased burdens that 
every year added on the shoulders of Mr. Rigsby 
and his general manager. And as the years in- 
creased the burdens they weakened the shoulders 
that borethem. But John grew stronger with the 
years, and today is superintendent of the entire 
business. TEXAS. 


I shall let 


NOTE —To the author of this contribution to THE Jour- 
NAL’s Contest, ‘How I Helped My Husband to Make More 
Money,”’ was awarded the second prize, $200.—THE EpD1ITors. 


Added $2000 to His Income 
in Two Years 


ITH the aid of a ‘‘For-Sale”’ sign 
jand amoving van I added $2000 to 
, | my husband’s income in two years, 
|besides materially increasing his 
||law practice, and this is how] did it: 
Upon ourmarriage we determined 
{ito have a home of our own rather 

=—=\than apartment accommodations. 
Our little nest egg did not permit a pretentious 
home, so, instead of going into debt for a modern, 
up-to-date house, we paid cash for a comfortable 
little place on a side street occupied chiefly by 
workingmen’s homes. 

Within two months after we moved in, a real- 
estate man inquired whether or not the house was 
forsale. It wasnot; but when, three months later, 
we were offered $350 more than we had paid for the 
place we took it quick! 

The parents of the young machinist 





next door 


bought the house after long admiration. To be 
exact, my furnishings sold it, for while it was a 


duplicate of their son’s house, the arrangement 
of my furniture, its tastiness and sparsity, made 
the rooms seem half again as large as they really 
were. 

The sun filtered through my dotted Swiss cur- 
tains, giving a lightness and cheeriness to the rooms 
totally absent in the other houses in the row, owing 
to the heaviness of their window draperies and the 
occupants’ desire to protect their golden-oak fur- 
niture and highly colored rugs from the sun’s rays. 
I mention these details, as cozy furnishings have 
proved the main factor in my success. 

My husband made out the papers for the trans- 
fer, so that we were put to no expense but that of 
the moving van which launched us on a new ven- 
ture on September 1. 

Our next purchase did not provide us as good a 
home as we had left. It was an older house sadly 
in need of cleaning and repair, on account of which 
we bought it at a low figure. I took extra measures 
to give it cozy touches with home-made book- 
shelves, window seats and kitchen conveniences, 
and after it had received its two coats of white 
paint, and the green shutters were hung in place, 
I tacked a neat little sign on the corner of the 
porch, which said: “For Sale, Inquire Within.” 

I often say it was the blue-and-white lace paper 
on my pantry shelves that sold the property, the 
next spring, to an old couple from the country, 
who had retired and wanted to come to town. 
They were taken by the pattern on that paper and 
the red geraniums in my south window; but the 
size of our back yard withits possibilities for ‘‘ gar- 
den sass” proved the determining factor, and by 
the time tulips and hyacinths were in bloom, in 
May, we were homeless again, but with $500 more 
to add to our nest egg of my own earning. 

My success emboldened me. Instead of pur- 
chasing another small house I turned my attention 
to a nine-room house, for sale at a sacrifice, that 
was admirably adapted for two flats. 

We bought it, mortgaged it for $1000 to cover 
the cost of converting it into flats, and moved in, 
putting up with the discomfort of having it re- 
modeled over our heads. By September 1 we were 
occupying the lower flat and had rented the upper 
for $22.50. Up went the sale sign again. The place 
stood us exactly $3350, but the price we put on 
it, $4500, was none too much for it, as the $45 rent 
it brought in each month made it a good invest- 
ment. 

I kept it open for inspection all winter, adver- 
tising it occasionally in the paper, and in June of 
last year disposed of it at $4500, clearing $1150 on 
the place, and thus adding an even $2000 to our 
bank account in the two years we have been 
married. 

This transaction entailed much more work than 
the other two, and we found ourselves more or less 
cramped in a five-room flat, but it was home work 
that interfered little with my household duties. 

Our family is increasing and we deem it wise 
now to put our money into a permanent home, the 
extra $2000 making it possible for us to locate ina 
residence district where we shall be nearer our 
friends and where I may devote my whole time to 
our babies. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


How I Changed 
My Husband’s Market 


wis MY husband runsa market, when 
| the children are at school I always 

| make it my business to help him in 
‘| any way I can. He used to com- 
>) bere of the way his customers 
i “Tf people 
only wanted the same thing on the 
/ | same day,”’ he would say, “it would 
help me so in buying my fresh produce! But I 
must order beets for fear Mrs. A—— will want 
them; I must have pork and beef in quantity be- 
cause Mrs. B—— is apt to telephone down for a 
roast unexpectedly, and so much spoils on my 
hands that it is a real loss to me.” 

I saw the point—and more. It really made no 
difference to Mrs. A , who had ordered a leg of 
lamb for Wednesday, if Mrs. B also had lamb 
that day. But Mrs. B ordered lamb for Mon- 
day, on which day Mrs. A liked pork. So I 
decided on a plan of my own. 

I went to Mrs. A , whom I knew, and said 
boldly: ‘‘ Mrs. A , I want to submit a business 
proposition to you. Do you like to plan your 
own meals?” 

“*T hate it!’’? she declared vigorously. ‘I am 
always racking my brain to think up something 
for dinner.” 

“*Just what do you spend weekly on your mar- 
keting?” I asked. 

‘*Why, about ten dollars with you, and three or 
four dollars with the huckster, aside from the regu- 
lar monthly bills for milk and ice,” she answered. 

























“Mrs. A——,,” said I, ‘‘let me plan your meals 
for you. I know just how many there are in your 
family; I shall keep within the regular amount you 


have been spending, and if at any time you wish 
to make it less I shall try to meet your wishes, 
though of course I should then have to send you 
cheaper cuts of meat than you are in the habit of 
ordering. I shall send you your supplies each day, 
and with them a card containing menus for lunch- 
eon and dinner, and for breakfast the next morn- 
ing. Ishall write down the recipe for any new dish 
and I shall make due allowance for left-overs. For 
instance, I shall send you a leg of lamb one day, 
and on the next I shall let you have cold lamb for 
dinner, and on the next a lamb stew for luncheon. 
Try my plan for a month only and see if you are not 
pleased with it, and with the bills you get from us 
aswell. Weshall charge nothing for this service.” 

““Why do you wish todo this?” asked Mrs. A——. 

“*Well,”’ said I, ‘it will help my husband, in his 
buying of supplies, to know ahead of time what his 
regular customers want; we shall beable to get you 
better foodstuffs. Then, too, we want all of your 
trade. You know us well enough to know you can 
depend upon us to give you the best at the most 
reasonable prices.” 

Mrs. A—— decided to try my plan. Mrs. B 
refused at first, but fellin line a month later. Mrs. 
C—— came into step as soon as she heard others 
were doing it, and so it went on. 

Now we heve forty customers for whom I plan 
nteals. If they live far apart, do not mind, or do 
not know each other, I give them practically the 
same menus on the same days. But if they prefer 
variety they get it. It is simply wonderful how 
my plan has helped my husband. He goes now to 
the wholesale market with a regular list of supplies 
which will be sent out immediately. All his cuts of 
meat are disposed of before he secures them, and 
his green vegetables before they can spoil. Best of 
all, his customers are more than pleased, for we are 
no less careful of their interests. It is the greatest 
relief to them to know that their meals are all 
planned, and that they are sure of good, well- 
ordered dinners, without the bother of thinking 
them over themselves. MASSACHUSETTS. 





NOTE—To the author of this contribution to THE Jour- 
NAL’s contest, “How I Helped My Husband to Make More 
Money,” was awarded the fourth prize, $150.—Tue Epitors. 


How I Changed 
My! Husband’s Bakery 


JESIDES caring for her little boy of 
eighteen months, my sister did all 
| the work of her little flat. When- 
21 | | ever I went to see her it seemed to 
|| me that she was always pottering 
ey" | around with little messes of cereals 
SS cs |in double boilers, or with small ket- 
‘ =~ =! tles of mutton broth, or the whole 
gas oven was given up to making a little cup of 
custard—all for the precious baby. 

“It’s a crime to waste all that gas!” I reproved 
her one day. ‘‘Four hours for a dab of oatmeal, 
even if you do cook enough for two days, and an 
hour’s heat for a lonesome cup of custard’’—but 
signs of a nervous outbreak made me stop, al- 
though I was conscious that in my head was the 
tiny germ of an idea. 

A little investigation among my friends with 
children disclosed the fact that they were all 
wrestling more or less with this tedious cooking of 
special food for the children between one and four 
years of age. 

I consulted my husband, who was in the bakery 
business, and he agreed that we might try offer- 
ing our customers oatmeal guaranteed to have 
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been steamed four hours, and small individual 
custards and rice puddings baked in attractive 
little brown pottery molds. We were in a neigh- 
borhood of small homes, and most of the women 
did their own marketing. The first day I arranged 
a little display of these ‘“‘Children’s Foods,”’ and 
explained to inquirers that we guaranteed the 
quality, the time of cooking, the excellence of the 
eggs and milk that went into the puddings; told 
them what they could save on their fuel bills, and 
how much annoyance they could be spared. 

The cereals and puddings sold so well that I 
added mutton broth with rice, plain beef broth, 
chicken broth with barley, and, as small children 
should not eat whole beans and peas, we sold a 
bean or a pea purée, and vegetable purées, such as 
celery, artichoke, carrot or asparagus. These were 
equally successful. 

Of course our trade was limited to the families 
in our neighborhood with small children. We did 
get about all of this business, because we could 
sell at almost the cost to the parents, since we 
bought at wholesale, cooked in bulk and had the 
bakery fires to furnish fuel. 

Next we looked to the expansion of the business, 
finally deciding that our best method was to in- 
duce well-located bakeries and delicatessen stores 
to handle our wares on a commission basis. 

We began with four stores in our part of the city. 
The trade began rather slowly at first, but after 
the first week showed a steady upward climb. We 
had cut our profits to such a low figure that the 
delicatessen stores handling our wares were not 
tempted to substitute their own preparations. 
Their commission in handling ours would about 
equal any profit that they could make preparing 
the foods in small quantities. Our average profit 
was about fourteen dollars a month from each. 

We finally gave up the bakery and devoted all 
our time to the children’s foods. We.arranged a 
small model food factory and invited mothers’ 
inspections, through booklets, for we never forgot 
that the sale of the foods was based on the confi- 
dence of the mothers in the quality of the foods. 
We now have two motor wagons distributing the 
foods, and last month’s net profits were $187, with 
business steadily growing. CALIFORNIA. 


From Car Conductor to 
Owner of Six Stores 


mec yay |E LIVED in Cambridge, Massachu- 

| setts, not far from Harvard Square, 
ay sacs my idea came, and my hus- 
| band was a conductor on the street 
cars, working ten hours a day for 
fcr a week. Out of this he sup- 
ported a strong, capable, healthy 
J woman (myself) and our six-year- 
old son. We . paid $15 a month rent. 

Across the street from our home was a fruit 
store owned by an Italian. In the afternoon, when 
my work was done, I would sit in the parlor win- 
dow and watch the people go in and out of the fruit 
store. Usually I had a piece of embroidery in my 
hands, for I was never idle. Every afternoon at 
two o’clock the wife of the Italian appeared, neatly 
dressed, and took her place behind the counter. 
With her were two children who played in the 
store or in the room back of it. Here she worked, 
helping her husband in the busy hours of the day. 
She was my inspiration. 

I knew that the daily grind of my husband’s 
work, his long hours and the seeming impossibility 
of any brighter future were eating into his life and 
ambitions. He no longer saw bright visions and he 
talked less of the expected advancement. 

Soon after this I heard of a small creamery near 
by, which its proprietor wished to sell. For the 
fixtures and good will of the business the owner 
asked $800. Before our marriage I had saved $500; 
and I inquired at a loan agency and found I could 
raise the other $300, at six per cent. interest, by 
mortgaging my furniture and the store fixtures. 

That night, when we talked it over, my husband 
said I had gone crazy; impossible to make it pay; 

I should lose every cent of my savings. However I 
persisted, and finally I won, the money was bor- 
rowed and the plunge made. 

The first thing I did was to close up the cream- 
ery. I insisted that the landlord give it a coat of 
white paint. I had fresh linoleum put on the 
floor, and, with the help of a colored woman one 
forenoon, washed the windows and polished the 
brass. I had the name on the window changed 
from the word ‘‘ Creamery” to ‘Clover Farm Dairy 
Products.” This was the farm where I should ob- 
tain my goods, and it was well known. I notified 
my friends in the neighborhood of my plan and 
then opened my creamery. The first week I cleared 
only $10 above expenses. But I was happy. In 
seven months the mortgage and interest were paid 
and the business was mine. 

I then had a counter put in the store, where 
coffee, sandwiches and other light food were served 
for a quick lunch. At the end of the second year it 
required two girls besides myself to wait on the 
customers. At the end of the third year we had 
laid away from our earnings $2500. 

One Sunday night, when my husband and I were 
talking of a brighter future, with the boy at college 
and a little home of our own in the country, I sug- 
gested that we take $1500 of our savings and open 
another creamery and lunch-counter nearer Har- 
vard Square. He could give up his place on the 
cars and together we would run both stores. It 
was a happy suggestion, and as soon as.we found 
the desired location the place was leased. 

That’ was twenty years ago. Today we have a 
chain of six stores. The boy did not go to college, 
but he is a hustler with his father in business. But 
best of all is the home in the country. Here, with 
the help of a farmer and his wife,I am able to supply 
two stores with dairy products. MASSACHUSETTS. 
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NOTE—To the author of this contribution to THE Jour- 
NAL’s contest, ‘“‘How I Helned My Husband to Make More 
Money,” was awarded the sixth prize, $75.—THE EpITors. 
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Keeping a Family on $700 a Year 


\ N JHEN we moved into the country I had 
several handicaps: I was not accustomed 
to housework. I wasnot strong. I did not 

know how to cook. 

Besides the husbandman, my mother and my- 
self, the family comprises two children, a boy in 
his teens and a girl who has not yet reached hers. 

We were hardly settled in our new home when 
the question came from city relatives: Could we 
spare two rooms for the summer? Of course we 
could. So for about four months of each year the 
two rooms have been occupied in this way, and 
in consequence the running of my house has 
resolved itself into three periods. 

In the summer for eighteen weeks there are 
seven in the family, besides the maid who comes 
before breakfast and goes after our one-o’clock 
dinner is cleared away. During this time I have 
plenty of milk and cream—for we have a fine Jer- 
sey cow—eggs, chickens once or twice a week, nuts 
and pickles from the autumn, salt pork and lard 
from the previous winter, maple sirup from the 
springtime, berries, apples, pears, quinces and 
plums, besides the vegetables from the best of gar- 
dens. The butcher comes twice a week, and I 
make an occasional trip to the grocer’s. I visit 
the garden and the orchard each morning. 


|p sapredrbsenie weeks during the winter are the 
least expensive. Then we have but five in our 
family. We always save for our own use our very 
best Berkshire pig. Besides the hams we have 
bacon, sausages, fresh sparerib and a year’s supply 
of lard and salt pork. With the winter vegetables, 
chickens, a few eggs, canned vegetables and pre- 
serves, apples and winter pears, milk, cream and 
butter my further needs are but few. Besides, in 
the autumn one load of produce is usually ex- 
changed for small groceries. 

This, too, is the season when the maple sirup in 
the storeroom fits in; and it costs nothing, for, 
like the old woman’s pudding, we have it in the 
house. The sirup that is not good enough to sell is 
perfectly satisfactory for sweetening mince pies, 
spice cakes and numberless other things. At the 
present price of sugar this is worth considering. 
When the thermometer is at its lowest the ice is 
bought cut for one dollar a cord. Our own horses 
haul it and the sawdust in which to pack it away. 
This also is the ‘‘ woodpile”’ season. We keep one 
coal fire; the rest of the fuel is wood, of which the 
initial expense is not counted, because the wood lot 
is the better for taking that much out; it costs a 


How I Keep My F 


, | NHERE are as many different methods for 
cleaning and caring for furniture as there are 
for curing colds—and as many varying results. 

The comparison isn’t a haphazard one either, for 

just as the best treatment for a cold depends upon 

individual conditions, so the proper care of furni- 
ture depends upon its work and finish. And that is 
where the rules of furniture science are helpful: 
they prescribe the best treatment for specific cases. 

Dull-finish oak furniture, such as Flemish, 
fumed or Mission, will retain its original appear- 
ance if it is carefully cleaned once a month. This 
does not relieve the necessity of the daily dusting 
which all furniture should receive, but refers to 
the treatment that will remove the film deposited 
by dampness or atmospheric gases. Carefully 
wipe away all dust with a piece of old flannel 
wrung dry out of tepid water. 

In the summer months, when there is very little 
greasy vapor in the air, follow this dusting by wip- 
ing each article with a piece of flannel very lightly 
moistened with turpentine. In the winter follow 
the first dusting with a very quick washing with 
naphtha soapsuds. Use hot water and a mild white 
soap, and add one tablespoonful of naphtha to each 
gallon of water. Do the washing with a piece of 
chamois skin. Wash a small part at a time, wipe 
dry with a piece of flannel, rubbing until the wood 
feels hot. Use a good furniture polish on the wood 
occasionally. 

If polished oak, cherry and walnut pieces are 
given a thorough monthly cleaning they will retain 
their luster indefinitely. First dust with a very 
slightly dampened cloth and then wash quickly 
with tepid soapsuds made with mild white soap. 
Clean a small part at a time, dry immediately and 
polish with a piece of old flannel slightly moistened 
with a few drops of kerosene. 


Ea itm mahogany requires the same peri- 
odical cleansing. Dust it first with a dry cloth, 
wipe it quickly with a piece of flannel wrung dry 
out of cold water, and rub witha piece of dry flannel 
until the luster is restored. 

Natural-finish willow or wicker furniture should 
be thoroughly washed with warm soapsuds con- 
taining enough borax to make the water soft. 
Scrub the reeds with an ordinary scrubbing brush, 
wipe off with a dry cloth and set in the sun until 
all dampness has disappeared. 


dollar and a quarter a cord to have it chopped and 
split, or fifty cents a cord for a machine to saw it 
into stove lengths. 

The third period of my year comprises ten weeks 
in the autumn and ten in the spring. There are 
five persons in the family and we have to buy 
most of our meat. I have never boarded the men 
on the farm, because we did not want to disturb 
the privacy of our family life. 


UR cow is not a perpetual milk manufacturer. 

When she takes her period of rest we buy an- 
other to sell again when needed no more. It costs us 
about seventy-five dollars to keep a cow, the larger 
part of the feed being raised on the farm. There 
should be deducted from this, however, about 
fifty dollars for the calf we raise, for the enrich- 
ment that goes back to the land, for the skimmed 
milk that feeds pigs and cKickens and for the small 
amount of milk and butter we sell—so that, be- 
sides the labor, our milk, cream and butter have 
cost us for the year twenty-five dollars. 

I count the telephone as half for the household, 
half for the farm business. I have not considered 
clothing a part of the housekeeper’s department. 

For the last year my expenses have averaged 
as follows: 


SUMMER PERIOD ‘ 
18 weeks at $12, including $3 for Maid . $216.00 

WINTER PERIOD 
14 weeks at $2.50 . 35.09 

SPRING-AND-AUTUMN PERIOD 
ZO Wess at StS0.5 6 ew ate el 90.00 
GENERAL EXPENSES 

ee Taxes and a en to 

oe Ser ae 50.00 
Half of taal 10.00 
2 Tons of Coal at $7 .. 14.00 
15 Cords of Wood at $1.75 26.25 
Equipment, Replenishing and ‘Misc ellaneous 25.00 
Curing Hams, Bacon and Pork ..... . 4.20 
Ice . F 10.00 
Autumn Groceries E xchanged for Produce 15.00 
Doctor, Dentist and Oculist 26.00 
EXPENSES FROM THE ‘‘GRAIN CHEST” (ESTIMATED) 
Cow’s Feed, Less Income From Cow 25.00 
Poultry’s Feed 50.00 


Market Price of Pig] F rom Which Hams, etc. mn 


Were Made 32.00 

Total . $628.45 
Less Board | Money for Two Persons, 18 Weeks 

i ee: 


Leaving to be Supplied From the Farm Income $358.45 


“urniture New 


If the furniture is enameled or varnished no 
water can be used. Make several small bags of 
loose texture cloth and fill them with a mixture of 
equal parts of prepared chalk and sawdust very 
slightly moistened. Rub the furniture briskly, 
changing the bags as they show the absorbed dirt. 
When a piece is cleaned brush it thoroughly with 
a soft brush. 


T IS a mistaken opinion that antique furniture 

should proclaim its age by dingy surfaces. The 
beauty of an old piece is in its design; the finish 
should be kept perpetually fresh, and only careful 
periodical treatment will accomplish this result. 
Carefully wipe away all dust from the woodwork 
or carving with a slightly dampened, soft cloth. 
Then wash with warm soapsuds, using the mildest 
soap and adding one tablespoonful of naphtha to 
each gallon of water used. Wash only a small part 
of the surface at a time, wipe it immediately with 
a piece of flannel wrung dry from hot borax water 
and rub with a piece of chamois until the wood 
feels hot. Follow with a thorough polishing. For 
the polish use only the best prepared piano polish 
and apply with a piece of soft flannel. 

White or delicate-colored enameled furniture 
should never be washed with soap and water, but 
it can be made to look like new if it is carefully 
cleaned with sifted whiting applied with a very 
slightly moistened, soft cloth. Wipe off with a 
piece of old flannel wrung dry out of clear, cold 
water and polish with a piece of old silk. 

Enameled iron beds should be carefully dusted 
and: then washed quickly with tepid-water suds. 
Wipe thoroughly dry at once, using a piece of 
cheesecloth for the purpose. Follow with a light 
polish applied with a piece of flannel. For this pol- 
ish mix carefully half a pint each of sweet oil 
and alcohol and one tablespoonful of thin white 
varnish. 

Never wash a brass bed. Wipe away all dust and 
remove any finger marks by lightly rubbing with a 
piece of chamois very slightly dampened. Obsti- 
nate spots can be removed with a light application 
of prepared chalk. 

Deep or intricate carving in wood of any kind 
can only be effectually cleaned with the aid of a 
small hand bellows. Blow away all dust and care- 
fully wipe out the crevices with a piece of flannel 
or chamois held over the end of a blunt skewer. 


| 
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What I Can Do With Peanuts 


OST people who eat peanuts buy them 
M roasted to eat as they are, or to make into 

candy or peanut butter to be used for 
luncheon sandwiches. At the time I am writing 
this article peanuts are selling in the Northern 
cities at forty-three cents for five pounds, or one 
dollar and seventy cents a bushel, and I have 
found that they can often be used as a substitute 
for meat and vegetable dishes. Here are a number 
of recipes that I know help to make economical 
and satisfying meals: 

CREAM-OF-PEANUT Soup. Allow one pint of 
shelled peanuts to a quart of milk and a pint of 
water. Run the nuts through food chopper, using 
the medium knife. Grate a small onion, and add 
it to the peanuts, with pepper and salt to taste. 
Cook in a double boiler for twenty minutes; 
thicken with a rounding tablespoonful of flour 
rubbed smooth in a little milk (cold) and a table- 
spoonful of butter; cook for ten minutes longer. 
Add a sprinkling of finely chopped mint for each 
plateful served. 


PEANUTS AND Macaroni. Break into inch 
pieces enough to make half a pint of macaroni, and 
cook in fast-boiling salted water until tender. 
Meantime make a white sauce with a pint of milk, 
thickening it with a tablespoonful of flour and 
adding a pint of chopped peanuts, with a generous 
seasoning of salt and pepper. Add to the macaroni 
(when done and drained) and bake in a buttered 
dish, sprinkling the top with crumbs and chopped 
peanuts mixed and a tablespoonful of melted 
butter. 


PEANUT-AND-CORN Loar. Mix one cupful of 
chopped peanuts with one pint of canned corn, a 
dozen rolled square crackers, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Bake. Serve with white or parsley sauce. 

PEANUT-AND-Hominy Loar. Cut rather fine one 
pint of peanuts (roasted and skinned). Adda pint 
of firm, cold boiled hominy, half a pint of stale 
bread crumbs, one finely chopped, hard-boiled egg, 
one tablespoonful each of chopped onion and 
parsley, a teaspoonful of salt, pepper to taste, and 
an uncooked egg. Bake for thirty minutes in but- 
tered pan in a quick oven. Serve with brown or 
tomato sauce. 

PEANUT-AND-CELERY Loar. Mix half a pint 
each of chopped celery, soft stale crumbs and 
chopped peanuts. Season with salt, pepper, a pinch 
of thyme and a teaspoonful of onion juice. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter melted in half a pint 
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HEN my baby announced her coming I 

\\ determined to keep an account of every 

penny spent upon her, in preparation for 

her, and upon her, or upon me on her account, for 

the first year of her life. The result may be in- 

teresting as a record of the actual cost of a baby’s 
first year: 


Medicine ordered before baby’s birth . $ 2.60 
Doctor ae haa . 110.00 
Hospital, two weeks i tee ce % 70.00 
Suppliesforconfinement ......... 5.00 
Extras and tips at hospital... ...... LS 
Taxi to and from hospital ........ 3.70 
Medicine after birth of baby . ... . ‘ 25 
Book on careofchildren . . ....... Be b' 
I ll a 50 
Rupper eon oS Bae wc ee st 

ORE ig et pe. See ee bs 3k + oe Ee 


I have made no charge for my maternity dresses. 
Clothes would have been necessary, baby’ or no 
baby, and I spent nothing beyond my _ usual 
amount, and was able to alter and wear the dresses 
after the birth of the baby. 

Next to my expenses the largest item was for 
nursery equipment. Here I did not try to econo- 
mize: 

Bed, mattress and blankets . P $18.35 
Conch . . . 16.50 
Gas stove, and tubes for conv ey ing Ww ater from 


faucets 1.00 
Powder and soap (powder made of one-third 
boric acid and two-thirds « ern 1.34 
Bathtub. Serre 2.00 
Pads and rubber sheeting, etc. joe 3.60 
DEITY Gt ss es we : mY 
Safety pins .... em 26> roe a oe As 
Muslin sheeting .. So cit Bie ty Se bre apg 53 
Syringe. . es na Be ee P a 50 
Teething ring ee ae ee eee ae a {25 
Bath thermometer . ny Bn ae 85 
Small chamber and cushion... .. .. an 
Safety belt : ee eet Se a 1.00 
Earcap. . Sout ae eee ee ae ee .50 
Nursing bottles 1.44 
Nipples. . . roe 1.50 
Quart measure for heating ‘bottles |... 35 
Bottle washers. . Ae Ree, NS .20 
Total . $51.76 


Food and clothing ran an almost equal column. 
I nursed the baby until she was eight months old, 
so that the food charge is moderate. But for two 
months after weaning I was unable to get cows’ 
milk of good quality and was obliged to feed her 
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vy Economical Little Bak 


of hot milk, and mold into a loaf. Bake on a but. 
tered pan for nearly an hour, basting with equal 
parts of hot water and melted butter. Serve with 
mashed potatoes and white sauce. 


StmPLE PEANUT Loar. Mix half a pint each of 
peanuts, ground fine, and dry crumbs with a table. 
spoonful of butter and two eggs. Wet the crumbs 
with cream or milk. Place ina small “‘loaf’ pan, 
adding butter in bits on top, and bake for thirty 
minutes. Turn out and serve sliced with or with- 
out sauce. Be sure that the loaf is moist cnough 
before baking. 


Peanut Cuttets. Mix equal parts of ground 
peanuts and bread crumbs, binding with beaten 
egg (one for each pint). Season well with sage, 
pepper and salt, and shape into cutlets. Dip each 
into the white of an egg beaten with a teaspoonful 
of water, then into the crumbs, and bake in a quick 
oven until browned. Serve with tomato sauce. 


PEANUT TIMBALES. Mix one generous cupful 
of chopped peanuts, a pint and a half of stewed 
tomatoes, half a cupful of cream, the yolks of two 
eggs and the white of one egg. Beat well; season 
with salt, pepper, and half a teaspoonful each of 
sugar and minced onion. Bake in timbale molds 
set in a pan of hot water. 


PEANUT CROQUETTES. Cut finely enough 
roasted peanuts to make a pound. Blend two 
tablespoonfuls each of flour and softened butter, 
adding gradually a cupful of hot milk, and then the 
peanuts. Season with the juice of half a lemon,a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, pepper and salt; 
add one beaten egg, and set aside to cool. When 
cold form into croquettes; dip in egg and crumbs, 
and fry in deep, smoking hot fat until browned. 


PEANUTS BAKED WitH Rice. Wash well half a 
cupful of rice; add half a cupful each of ground 
peanuts and milk and a cup of water; season with 
salt; add two chopped sweet peppers, and bake in 
a moderate oven, stirring once in a while, until the 
rice is done. 


“PEANUT ScCRAPPLE.” Sift together a cupful of 
corn meal, half a cupful of fine grits and a scant 
teaspoonful of salt, then scatter gradually into a 
quart of fast-boiling water. Stir until smooth; 
cook carefully and slowly for two hours (use a 
double boiler or a fireless cooker, preferably); then 
stir in three-quarters of a pint of chopped, roasted 
peanuts, and pour the mixture into a greased mold. 
When cold and firm slice and fry. 
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on malted milk, which proved very expensive. 
The clothing charge (smaller on account of a num- 
ber of gifts of clothing) was as follows: 


CLOTHING 

hae for 6 slips (home labor) . . . . . . $ 44 

4 Dozen diapers woene PE hs Ags 5.20 
4 Knitted bands. . th ae Ne re an ene 1.00 
3 Coat shirts .. Sige TT cle geen ee ae 1.50 
3 Second-size shirts. | | BS See 1.50 
Waterproof pants for covering diaper Sees 4 3.50 
2 Pair of shoes at 25 centsa pair... .. . 50 
PPO OC UUORNr hes a le ee ol ee hg 1.00 
6 Pairs of stockings ..... A) 


Dresses, _ in addition to shortened slips— 
3 at 50 cents (ready made) and 2 at 24 


cents (ready made). . awe, eee 
Material for 3 aprons (homemade) Seed cia dy 65 
Bibs (ready made) . ; 1.00 


2 Nightgowns (ready “made. Baby slept in 
slips and used old slips as sarasota 1.00 


3 Caps at 25 cents, and 1 at $1.10. . ae 
1 Summer coat (homemade). ...... . 1.18 
1 Winter coat (ready made) . ....... 3.00 
1 Lining (ready made) . ee atx: | Te 
Odds and ends silk, cotton, buttons |. | 1.24 

Mataly Wor ope take” ok os we a SaaS 


The food account runs: 


Barley flour (prepared). . . 2... .. $ 2.50 
Milk (malted and fresh) . oe i ay eee 17.34 
Eggs ; ee a or ee 1.10 


Sugar of milk . . we a ae 20 
Junket tablets. . . ; a eae 20 
RI rr Se bens, 5 a Wg, ai EM og 3.00 


4 


Total"... : | Aoi et. -Seaaee 


In addition the baby ate a little zwicback 
which we had in the house constantly, and : little 
beef juice and chicken broth prepared and taken 
from foods served on the table. It has_ bee! 
impossible to estimate these. 

Incidentals included the following: 


Announcements of birth Pe So .. $ SR 
Doctor and medicine for baby FPN 3.35 
Toys. a ee eee 2.00 
Miscellaneous . . RSE) Ee A 
_Jaee 

Pekan. Koy ch ie 4d A eae SIO 


The total cost for the first year, exclusive of mY 
bills, has been: 


Equipment UR eee Uae Seer amie henna fae 2) 
Ciothing Py aera ar ae ee. eee 32.76 
Foo Co ve Ce 
inchdenthls ys en ear ee 12.10 
_ 

Total $120.9 
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CABBAGE SOUP. 7 
possibilities. Ona 
corn-meal dumplin; 
dish. To make it 1 
three cupfuls 
chopped cabbage, fi 
cuptuls of veal or bi 
stock, two tablespoc 
fuls of minced oni 
one stalk of celery, 
teaspoonful of sug 
one pint of milk, s 
and pepper, tht 
tablespoonfuls of b 
ter or drippings, t 
tablespoonfuls of fl 
and a bit of bay le 

Stew the cabbi 
for twenty-fi 
minutes. Melt 1 
butter; add the t 
leaf and the onion ¢ 
celery chopped, < 
cook slowly for | 
minutes; then rem 
the ‘‘bay”’; add 
flour and_ stock, 
cabbage and sug 
then turn in the m 
and season to ti 
with salt and pep] 

Serve with co 
meal dumplings, wl 
call for the follow 
ingredients: Thi 
quarters of a cupfu 
corn meal, half a c 
ful of flour, one | 
spoonful of salt, 
teaspoonful of bal 
powder, half a cu 
of milk and one | 
stir in the milk an 
by spoonfuls on th 
fifteen minutes. 
add-a little extra | 


BAKED ONIONS. 
onions, either who! 
bread dressing, th 
and baked until b 
toast and served 
either sliced, hard- 
hut meats, or any 

Onions may be 
cream of onion s« 
until tender; dra 
water, and scald ¢ 
leaf; add the onic 
three tablespoonft 
fuls of butter rub 

Escalloped onic 
cious. Fry or be 
layer in a buttere 
pepper and gratec 
and continue unt! 
with canned-tor 
cruinbs, and bake 
OVE 


C\BBAGE WITH 
cabhage, with en 
appics, makes a 
make it use three 
pint of chopped 
apples, eight slic 
salt pork, one 
spoonful of salt 
two quarts of b 
water. Cut the 
pork into slices; 
out the fat and re 
the pork; add thi 
bage, sprinkle wit 
and pour ove! 
water. Cook for | 
minutes; then 
entire-wheat d 
lings, and cook { 
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Turnip-and-Meat Pie | 








higher than they were in our mothers’ time 
is because we are not content to use the 
vegetables and fruits as they mature, but purchase 
them forced, ‘‘out of season,” at prohibitive prices. 
Late autumn brought us an abundance of sea- 
sonable vegetables to last through the cold winter 
months, and until the early spring vegetables are 
inthe market at reasonable prices we should make 
economical use of these homely and substantial 
foods. Whereas none is suitable alone to figure as 
the main dish at a meal, all of them may be com- 
hined with other food materials which will make 
them into ‘‘hearty dishes.” 


(i of the reasons why food bills are so much 


CABBAGE Soup. The cabbage family offers many 
possibilities. On a cold night cabbage soup, with 
corn-meal dumplings, forms an excellent supper 
lish. To make it use 





all is used. Then pour over hot stock to moisten, 
and cook for from thirty-five to forty-five minutes 
in a moderate oven, adding the crumbs the last 
ten minutes. 


BAKED CAULIFLOWER. Cauliflower is sometimes 
cooked whole and sometimes separated into flow- 
erets. A large, compact head of cauliflower needs 
thirty-five minutes’ cooking; small heads about 
twenty-five minutes’, and the flowerets about fif- 
teen minutes’. In no case should the cauliflower be 
allowed to overcook, for from that minute it begins 
to take on color showing deterioration. 

Baked cauliflower may be used for luncheon or 
supper. To prepare it cook a large cauliflower 
whole. Put it into a buttered baking-dish, reheat 
in a moderate oven, sprinkle with fried crumbs 
and grated cheese. Serve with tomato sauce, 

baked-potato cro- 





three cupfuls of 


quettes and bacon. 





chopped cabbage, five 
cupfuls of veal or beef 
stock, two tablespoon- 
juls of minced onion, 
one stalk of celery, one 
teaspoonful of sugar, 
one pint of milk, salt 
and pepper, three 
tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter or drippings, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour 
and a bit of bay leaf. 

Stew the cabbage 


BAKED SquasH. A 
delicious luncheon 
dish of cooked squash 
calls for two cupfuls 
of cooked and sifted 
squash, one cupfuland 
a half of milk, one 
teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of mace, one tea- 
spoonful of onion 
juice, one cupful and 
a half of cooked rice 
(brown or plain) and 





for twenty-five 
minutes. Melt the 
butter; add the bay 





two beaten eggs. 
Combine, pour into an 





leaf and the onion and 
celery chopped, and 
cook slowly for ten 
minutes; then remove 
the ‘‘bay”; add the 
flour and stock, the 
cabbage and_= sugar, 
then turn in the milk, 
and season to taste 
with salt and pepper. 

Serve with corn- 
meal dumplings, which 
call for the following 
ingredients: Three- 
quarters of a cupful of 





earthen dishand bake. 
Strew with browned 
bread crumbs. 


PORK AND PARSNIPS. 
A grocer remarked 
that he could not sell 
parsnips. As they are 
usually cooked few 
like them, but prop- 
erly prepared they 
are a delicious vege- 
table. Pork and par- 
snips is an old-time 
dinner dish. To make 
it use one pound and 











corn meal, half a cup- 
ful of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one 





Stuffed Baked Onions 


a half of fresh pork cut 
into small pieces. 
Coverwith cold water, 














teaspoonful of baking 
powder, half a cupful 
of milk and one egg. Mix the dry ingredients, 
stir in the milk and the egg well beaten, and drop 
by spoonfuls on the soup. Cover well and cook for 
fifteen minutes. If the mixture seems too thick 
add-a little extra milk. 


BAKED Ontons. A good supper dish consists of 
onions, either whole or hollowed out and filled with 
bread dressing, then strewn with buttered crumbs 
and baked until brown. These should be put on 
toast and served with cream sauce containing 
either sliced, hard-cooked eggs, dried beef, chopped 
nut meats, or any cooked, flaked salt fish. 

Onions may be used in many ways. To make 
cream of onion soup boil a pint of sliced onions 
until tender; drain; add two cupfuls of boiling 
water, and scald a quart of milk, with a bit of bay 
leaf; add the onions and liquid, and thicken with 
three tablespoonfuls of flour and three tablespoon- 
fuls of butter rubbed together. Do not strain. 

Escalloped onions, hominy and cheese is deli- 
cious. Fry or boil the onions until soft. Put a 
layer in a buttered baking-dish, dust with salt and 
pepper and grated cheese; add a layer of hominy, 
and continue until the dish is filled. Barely cover 
with canned-tomato juice, dust with buttered 
cruinbs, and bake for forty minutes in a moderate 
OVE 


CABBAGE WITH DUMPLINGS AND APPLE. Stewed 
cabhage, with entire-wheat dumplings and fried 
appics, makes a substantial luncheon dish. To 
make it use three quarts of chopped cabbage. one 
pint of chopped tart 
apples, eight slices of 
salt pork, one tea- 
spoonful of salt and 
two quarts of boiling 
water. Cut the salt —, 
pork into slices; cook 
out the fat and remove 
the pork; add the cab- 


bage, sprinkle with salt, 
and pour over the 
Water. Cook for thirty 


minutes; then add 
entire-wheat dump- 
lings, and cook for fif- 
teen minutes longer. Core and pare two apples, 
cut them into rings half an inch thick and fry 
until tender. Put the cabbage on a deep platter, 
and garnish with the apple rings, salt pork and 
* dumplings. 


EscALLOPED BrusSELS SPROUTS. Brussels 
sprouts should always be boiled before using. 
They may appear in cream soups, heated in milk 
or tomato sauce, or served with poached eggs and 
cream sauce. To make escalloped Brussels sprouts 
use three cupfuls of cooked sprouts, one cupful 
of minced ham or left-over cooked sausage, one 
cupful of minced celery, two tablespoonfuls of 
minced onion, flour, salt and pepper, soup stock 
and buttered crumbs. 

Arrange a layer of the sprouts in the bottom of 
a buttered baking-dish. Sprinkle with the ham, 
celery, onion and a layer of flour. repeating until 





Cabbage With Dumplings and Apple 


season with a _ tea- 


spoonful of salt, and 
begin to boil. In about one hour and a half (when 
the meat is nearly done) if the liquid has evapo- 
rated too much, more water may be added. Then 
put in two pounds of parsnips, peeled and cut into 
thin strips about three inches long. Cook until 
they are done and thicken the liquid with one 
tablespoonful and a half of flour rubbed with one 
tablespoonful and a half of butter or drippings. 


TURNIP-AND-MEAT Pre. Turnips are always de- 
licious when combined with meat or meat broth, 
as a pie of raw turnips, potatoes and onions with 
bits of left-over ham or roast pork well moistened 
withfresh milk, and with entire-wheat biscuit crust; 
or baked spare ribs with a stuffing of mashed turnip. 


SWEET POTATO CROQUETTES. Sweet potatoes 
may be made into croquettes for luncheon. To 
make them, use three cupfuls of riced sweet pota- 
toes, one teaspoonful and a half of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonful of minced 
parsley, one egg beaten slightly, half a cupful of 
chopped peanuts, milk to make the mixture of a 
consistency to handle. Mix the ingredients in the 
order given; cool, shape into balls, roll in crumbs, 
egg and crumbs again, and fry in deep fat. Serve 
with peanut sauce. 


CARROTS EN CASSEROLE. A casserole of carrots 
is a good dish for ironing day. To make it use 
three cupfuls of carrots cut into small cubes, two 
small onions, three tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, one-eighth of a 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, 
three tablespoonfuls of 
flour, two cloves, two 
cupfuls of strained to- 
mato juice, one cupful 
and a half of water and 
one cupful of minced 
ham, corned beef or 
dried beef. 

Let the carrots stand 
in cold salted water for 
at least ten minutes. 
Chopand fry the onions 
and carrots in butter for five minutes; add flour 
and seasonings, stirring well,then tomato, ham and 
water. When boiling pour into a casserole and 
bake for two hours. 

To make a simple supper dish of carrots prepare 
three cupfuls of diced carrots; add water barely to 
cover, two tablespoonfuls of butter, half a table- 
spoonful of onion juice, a little salt, and half a tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Simmer until tender; then 
add a sprinkling of mint, a cupful of rich milk, two 
well-beaten eggs, a cupful of cooked brown rice, 
salt, pepper and nutmeg to taste. Reheat but do 
not boil. 


PUMPKIN OMELET. To make a Southern break- 
fast dish of pumpkin stew it until tender; mash 
and season with salt, pepper, butter, a little sage, 
and a bit of sugar if necessary. Fry like an omelet, 
in bacer “srve with bacon. 
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OST housekeepers find the experiment in- 
M teresting when trying to cater on as little 

money as possible without letting the 
family into the secret. To do this, there must be a 
substitution of inexpensive foods for the higher- 
priced ones ordinarily used. One needs to take 
extra pains in preparing such dishes if they are to 
be dainty and appetizing. The use of fireproof 
ramekin dishes for individual service, and of molds, 
often disguises the plainer fare, and to the eye the 
dish will be as attractive as the higher-priced foods. 


RoyAt Mutton. Line a fireproof dish with 
pieces of toasted bread, and pour in one cupful and 
a half of stock. Chop some cold mutton, and mix 
with it half a cupful of grated cheese and salt and 
pepper to taste; then place this in the dish on the 
top of the toast. Cover with bread crumbs, dot 
with tiny pieces of 
butter, and bake ina 
moderate oven for 
one hour. Squeeze 
the juice of one lemon 
over the dish before 
serving. Pieces of 
cold ham or bacon can 
be utilized for this 
dish. 


Mock Cras. Grate 
a quarter of a pound 
of hard cheese, and sprinkle it into a fireproof dish. 
Beat up one egg; add four tablespoonfuls of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar and salt and pepper 
to taste, and pour on the cheese. Bake until the 
mixture becomes of the consistency of cream, then 
spread on very hot buttered toast. Serve at once. 


Rick Surprises. Wash half a cupful of rice in 
several waters and put it into a saucepan with one 
cupful of fresh cold water. Let it boil quickly 
until the water is absorbed; then add two cupfuls 
of milk and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Simmer 
until the rice is thoroughly cooked and the mixture 
rather thick. When ready remove the saucepan 
from the fire, and add four tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and flavoring to taste. Rinse out some small 
molds with cold water, three-quarters fill them 
with the rice, and make little hollows in the centers. 
Put one teaspoonful of preserve into each, cover 
and fill up with more rice, and set aside to cool. 
When firm turn out on to a pretty dish. Serve 
with custard sauce poured around. 


PEACH CHARTREUSE. The economy of using up 
a portion of a jar of canned fruit may be practiced 
in making this wholesome dessert. One cupful of 
peach purée, two cupfuls of milk, one tablespoon- 
ful and a quarter of gelatin, four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and the strained juice of half a lemon. Put 
the gelatin, sugar and milk into a saucepan, then 
dissolve over the fire. Rub sufficient- canned 
peaches through a sieve to obtain one cupful of the 
pulp; add this to the lemon juice and dissolved 
gelatin. Stir occasionally until cool, and set it in 
a wet ring mold. When firm turn out. Serve 
with halves of peaches in the center. 


GROUND RIcE Pup- 





Ess au Gratin in Ramekins 


one tablespoonful of flour, half a cupful of milk, 
and mix over the fire until boiling. Then add two 
teaspoonfuls of chopped onion, a cupful of boiled 
and drained rice, a chopped, hard-cooked egg, a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a beaten egg, 
salt and pepper to taste, and four tablespoonfuls of 
chopped nut meats. Turn out to cool and stiffen. 
Then divide it into even portions, and form these 
into neat croquettes. Rollin bread crumbs, brush 
over with beaten egg, and again coat with bread 
crumbs. Fry in smoking-hot fat, then drain. 


Eccs Au Gratin. Another tasty and economical 
egg dish is prepared by buttering fireproof rame- 
kins and putting a tablespoonful of white sauce 
into cach of them. Put in two or three slices of 
hard-cooked eggs, spreading white sauce and grated 
cheese between the layers of egg. Season each 
layer with salt and 
pepper and coat the 
top completely with 
white sauce. Sprinkle 
a little grated cheese 
over the top and add 
a few tiny pieces of 
butter. Bake in a 
hot oven for ten min- 
utes. Serve with a 
slice of hard-cooked 
egg on top. 


PoacHep Eccs WitH SPINACH. This attractive 
and wholesome egg dish may take the place 
of a meat course at luncheon. Boil a quarter 
of a peck of spinach; drain, and rub it through a 
sieve. Put it into a saucepan with two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, seasoning of salt, pepper and grated 
nutmeg, and one tablespoonful of brown sauce. 
Divide this purée into four hot, buttered fireproof 
dishes; place nicely poached eggs on the top. 
Serve immediately. 


RusstAn Fisu Pre. Cut the flesh from the bones 
of a medium-sized cooked haddock or a slice of 
cod, then cut it into pieces half an inch square. 
Add one chopped, hard-cooked egg, one teaspoon- 
ful of chopped parsley, one tablespoonful of white 
sauce, salt, pepper and lemon juice to taste. Mix 
two cupfuls of flour with half a teaspoonful of salt 
and one teaspoonful of baking powder; then sift 
them into a basin. Rub in half a cupful of lard or 
drippings, and add gradually enough cold water 
to mix the whole into a stiff paste. Turn it out 
on to a floured baking board, work it lightly into a 
smooth ball, then roll it out into a neat square of 
about nine inches. Place the fish mixture in the 
center, and fold each corner of pastry into the 
center, so as to form a large envelope. Brush 
the top over with beaten egg, and decorate it with 
four neat leaves of pastry. Place it on a buttered 
baking tin, and bake it for forty minutes in a 
moderate oven. Serve it hot, garnished v th 
sprigs of parsley. A white sauce may be served 
with it if desired. 


AppLce Hrvcrenos. 
medium size. 


Choose twelve apples of 
Pecl them, and core six of them, 
leaving them whole. 
Put half a pound of 





DING. PAs 1s an 
economical and de- 
licious dessert that 
may be a ‘‘company” 
one. Put two cupfuls 
of milk into an enam- 
ecled saucepan; add 
two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and half a tea- 
spoonful of almond ex- 
tract. Allow it to get 
hot without boiling. 
Blend two large table- 
spoonfuls of ground 





lump sugar into a 
saucepan with one 
cupful of water and 


the grated rind of 
one lemon. Bring 
this to the boil and 


then put in the whole 
apples. Allow the 
apples to cook slowly 
until they are tender 
but not broken. Then 
lift them out, draining 
them from the sirup. 








rice into a smooth 
paste with half a cup- 
ful of cold milk; add 


Now slice down the 
other six apples and 
cook them in the same 





this to the hot milk, 
stir until it thickens, 
boil gently for five 
minutes, pour it into 
a basin, stir until it 
becomes slightly cool. 
Place a jam jar in the 
center of a glass dish 
and pour the mixture 
around it; leave it for 
five hourst) set. Be- 
fore sending it to the 
table remove the jar 
and fill up the center 





sirup until reduced to 
athick pulp. Arrange 
the whole apples in a 
pyramid in a dish, 
putting the apple pulp 
between them and 
making a smooth 
mound. Beat up the 
whites of three eggs to 
a stiff froth, then beat 
two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar into them. 
Spread this meringue 
over the surface of the 





apples, covering them 





with cold custard. 
Sprinkle a few chopped 
nut meats over the 








Ground Rice Pudding 





entirely, and sprinkle 
with sugar. Blanch 








top of the pudding. 


BeaAN Motp Wit Pars.Ley Sauce. Take half 
a pound of dried beans, one teaspoonful of baking 
soda, two tablespoonfuls of butter, four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one egg, salt and red pepper to 
taste, two hard-cooked eggs and half a cupful of 
milk. Soak the beans in water into which the soda 
has been stirred. Drain and cook in fresh water for 
four hours. Drainand rub throughasieve. Blend 
the butter and the flour in a saucepan over the 
fire; add the milk, season to taste, then cook for 
five minutes; add the egg, well beaten, and the bean 
purée. Butter a mold, line it with thin slices of 
the hard-cooked eggs, pour in the mixture, cover 
with buttered paper and steam for one hour. 
Brown lightly. Serve with parsley sauce. 


Rice CrRoguETTES. These answer as well for a 
luncheon dish as do the meat croquettes. Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of butter ina saucepan; stir in 


and shave a few al 
monds and stick them 
here and there over the top. Then place in a 
moderate oven until lightly browned. 


SPAGHETTI AND Pras. Wash one cupful of dried 
peas; soak them for eighteen hours in cold water; 
drain and rinse in cold water. Put the peas into a 
saucepan, cover with cold water and bring slowly 
to the boil. Add one onion stuck with three cloves, 
and continue the cooking until the peas are tender. 
Drain them and remove the onion. Press the peas 
through a wire sieve. Return the purée to a sauce- 
pan; add one tablespoonful of butter, one table- 
spoonful of drippings and seasonings to taste. Melt 
one tablespoonfu] of butter in a saucepan; add one 
cupful of drained and cooked spaghetti, three table- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese, salt and pepper to taste, 
and make thoroughly hot. Arrange the pea purée 
around a hot dish, place tke spaghetti ia the center 
and sprinkle with chopped parsley. 


























































































































































































































































































rlow Il Emte 


HE experienced 
| hostess realizes 
that a holiday en- 
tertainment with distinc- 
tive features suggested 
by the day is much easier 
to plan than a party that 
is more or less purpose- 
less. This month the day 
on which we may most 
easily plan to entertain 
our friends is St.Patrick’s 
Day, and the occasion 
This Cost may always be a jolly 
Only a Few Pennies’ one because of the wit 
and humor and fun that 
characterize it. A party or dinner, or whatever 
the form the entertainment may take, is on 
this day therefore always informal, and, what 
is most apropos of our subject just now, it may 
always be most economical. 

Whenever a hostess plans to entertain I think 
her mind turns instinctively, first of all, to her 
table—its decoration and the menu she is to 
serve. Now we are surely in ‘‘clover” from an 
economical standpoint when we plan for a St. 
Patrick’s Day party. 

First, let us take the table itself. A very 
simple and easily arranged decoration is to 
place a border of light-weight cardboard sham- 
rocks or shamrocks cut from paper napkins just 
inside the hem of your damask tablecloth. 

In the center of the table, on a large lace- 
paper centerpiece, place a rockery of Irish pota- 
toes, which, of course, have been well scrubbed, 
and in the spaces between the potatoes place 
sprigs of parsley, or if you wish the rockery to 
be a trifle more artistic and its constituents to 
serve as souvenirs, secure from your local con- 
fectioner the candy potatoes that are rolled in 
cinnamon. Build your rockery of these and fill 
the interstices with bits of fern. 

Use uncovered green candles on your table, 
stuck into large Irish potatoes for holders, set 
on white lace-paper doilies. 


Favors at Little Cost 


VERY inexpensive little favor to go with 
this table is shown in the upper right-hand 
corner of the illustration at the bottom of the 
page. This is a triangular box made of thin card- 
board, covered inside with white crépe paper 
and outside with green crépe paper. On each 
side is pasted a small shamrock outlined in gilt. 
The corners are cut out, the sides folded up and 
the edges tied together with green satin ribbon 
and the box filled with candy or nuts. A guest 
name may be placed on one of the shamrocks, 
and the favor will serve as a place-card as well. 
As another suggestion the centerpiece shown 
at the bottom of the page is made by fastening 
together three shillalahs with green satin rib- 
bon. To the tripod thus made is fastened a 
basket made of three large cardboard shain- 
rocks. This may be used as a Jack Horner pie, 
from which small humorous favors may be 
drawn by the guests, or it may be filled with a 
vegetable bouquet of lettuce, carrots, leeks, etc. 
To go with this centerpiece, as a holder for 
bonbons, the favor illustrated in the upper left- 
hand corner at the bottom of the page is a good 
one. This is made of two light-weight card- 
board shamrocks of the same size, the upper 
one being pasted on the lower one at the center 
and the three petals turned up and tied to- 
gether to form a cup, into which a small white- 
paper ice cup is set to hold the bonbons. 


A Change in Refreshments 


OR a novelty and change from the usual 
party refreshments your guests will enjoy a 
menu of celery soup, sliced ham, stuffed baked 
potatoes or potato salad, and ‘‘pig”’ biscuits. 
You will see how cunning these “‘ pig” biscuits 
look in the illustration as they rest snugly in 
their bed of watercress. 

As a dessert, I should serve the shamrock 
russe, which is simply a layer of sponge cake 
cut out with a shamrock cutter, covered with a 
layer of whipped cream, then a layer of gelatin 
colored green with vegetable coloring, and 
topped with whipped cream and a candied vio- 
let. The gelatin is made in a shallow pan and is 
also cut with a shamrock cutter. 

If you wish to give an afternoon tea you might 
serve this dainty, but precede it with shamrock 
sandwiches, as illustrated in 
the center picture. Have some 
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By Virginia Hunt 


shamrocks. As a souvenir of your tea you 
might use the little favor illustrated at the top 
of the page, which may be filled with inexpen- 
sive green bonbons or lime drops. 

I shall be glad to send you patterns and 
samples of paper or cardboard for making the 
favor boxes and also the recipe for the shamrock 
russe and “‘ pig”’ biscuits, and any other informa- 
tion you may desire, if you wish to try my eco- 
nomical party plans. 

But, after a hostess has planned what she is 
going to have, she must send out her invitations. 
These, too, may be sent out on the large-sized 
cardboard shamrocks with gilt edges, which 
cost ten cents for a package of six. 


Plan a “Lucky Lark” 


\ JHY not invite your friends to a ‘Lucky 

/ Lark,” since the shamrock decorations are 
synonymous with good luck? Or the invitation 
may simply be a white card with a green four- 
leaf clover pasted on it for the ladies and a 
horseshoe for the gentlemen. In a similar way 
may be decorated a white card, to be given to 











Shamrock Sandwiches for Afternoon Teas 


each guest, with the heading: ‘Just for Luck.” 
On this card write a list of games similar to the 
following: 

(1) A Lucky Hunt. 

(2) Luck Ly ric Ss. 

(3) A Game o’ Luck. 

(4) The Game of Lucky Dog. 

(5) Lucky Listeners. 

(6) Lucky Lunch. 

(7) Lucky Love-Tilts. 

(8) Lucky Chap. 

I will send you full details of all of these num- 
bers if you wish them, so that your guests may 
not know just what you are going to have by 
reading it on this page—I have so often had the 
girls tell me they ‘‘all take THrE JOURNAL, and 
if the answers to a game are in the magazine 
we all see them beforehand.” 

T think, however, I cannot resist giving you 
one game, called ‘‘Irish-City Charades,’’ apart 
from these I have suggested, just for the sake 
of the folks who would like to puzzle out these 
charades. If you wish to use them at your 
party the first two lines of each charade may be 
written on a card for each of the gentlemen, the 
remaining two on a card for each of the ladies, 
and partners may be secured by matching them, 







tle M oney 


This will be found to be a most entertaining 
and inspiriting means of ‘“‘getting together”’: 


Irish-City Charades 


(1) My first isa ‘‘B"’ and my last isa “‘t”’; 
The Emerald Isle is proud of me; 
My name is a curious one, I guess, 
Reminding you of a maid in distress. 


(2) ‘‘D”’ is my first and my last is an ‘‘n"’; 
I’m the center of things to good Irishmen; 
Wherever they roam over valley and hill, 
My sons and my daughters love still. 





(3) My letters are four, and if you will look 
They will make you think of your good Irish 


cook; 
In a round tube of glass my namesake you'll 


see; 
Now if you think hard, I’m sure you'll guess 
me. 


(4) My first half means slaughter, my last rimes 
with penny; 
Of heroes great I do not have many. 
But ioe famous cats, in a much-talked-of 
ight, 
Fought each till the other was vanquished 
from sight. 


(5) My first half means lassie, my second a way; 
I’m a city, a county and also a bay; 
My people, an odd but industrious crew, 
Are very great talkers, and good fishers too. 


(6) My first i is sa “*K,”’ my second is ill; 
With a "do I end; now listen until 
I tell you oe secret—my pride and my glory 
Are my beautiful lakes, famed in song and in 
story. 


(7 


7 


With a ‘‘y”’ do I end, I begin witha “B”’; 

A castle fair in my place you will see; 

Within is a stone—if you due homage show, 
Honeyed words from your lips ever will flow. 


(8 


~ 


My first half means a city great and renowned; 

My second an Irish ‘‘derry”’ is found; 

While I’m not so great as my cousin, I'll own, 

On the pages of history I’m not wholly un- 
known. 


(9) My first half is water, my last means a cross- 
ing; 
I’m down in the south near the sea waves 
tossing; 
Many sieges historic and battles I’ve known; 
I resisted Lord Cromwell and welcomed 
Prince John. 


(10) My first half may mean branch, my last rimes 
with trick; 
I'm quite a large city and built of red brick; 
In popular usage, and not meaning offense, 
My name means a rime more jingle than sense. 


(11) I begin with a ball, and next comes a brig; 
I’m a village old and not very big; 
My people are weavers, as you may suppose, 
Till my name’s come to mean some soft, cot- 
ton clothes. 


(12) I begin with an ‘“‘S,”’ with an ‘‘n”’ do I close; 
In a popular song I remind you of rose; 
I’m a river in Ireland, and noble and gr und, 
My bright waters stretch through the heart 
of the land. 


ANSWERS: (1) Belfast; (2) Dublin; (3) Cork; 
(4) Kilkenny; (5) Galway; (6) Killarney; (7) 
Blarney; (8) Londonderry; (9) Waterford; (10) 
Limerick; (11) Balbriggan; (12) Shannon. 


A Pretty Announcement Idea 


7. not everybody will want to entertain on 
St. Patrick’s Day, and there will be many 
announcement parties to plan, so I want to tell 
you of a pretty little idea that was contributed 
by a friend of mine, which you could well adapt 
in arranging a similar party for one of your girl 
friends. 

After an afternoon of fancy work and music 
and tea, to each guest is presented a long- 
stemmed flower having a small, irregularly 
shaped piece of pink cardboard attached to the 
stem. 

These pieces of cardboard, when properly ar- 
ranged and fitted together, would ‘‘form an arti- 
cle of wearing apparel,’ the hostess says. The 
guests are eager to solve the puzzle, of course, 
of the nature of which they have no suspicion, but 
it will be some time before they succeed in fitting 
together the small irregular pieces. 

The completed article will be found to be a 
bridal slipper on which is written the announce- 
ment of the engagement of one of the girls, 
coming as a complete surprise to the assembled 
friends of the bride-to-be. 

Another suggestion is to have on the tea table 
a basket of bride’s roses. Attach to each rose 
the name of a guest and a small favor significant 
of her characteristic. Beginning at the right 

the girls draw in order, the bride- 








of your young girl friends wear 
these little caps of green and 
green aprons. Cover your tray 
or basket with shamrock- 
decorated napkins, and on these 
lay olive sandwiches cut in 
shamrock shape and_ topped 
with one of the small cardboard 














Shamrock Russe 








To Hold Bonbons 
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An Inexpensive Centerpiece 





Favor and Place-Card 


to-be drawing last, to her ribbon 
being attached the ring. 


NOTE—This page is planned 
especially for girls who want to enter- 
tain their friends but feel they cannot 
spend much money for the purpose. 
Miss Hunt will be glad to help THE 
JOURNAL girls do this if they wish to 
write her, and will inclose in each case 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 

















e COO ANoOHAD 
ORFISH BALLS, CREA? 


DYFOR IMMEDIATE USE WTI 
PACKED IN MAINE 





10c—sizes—15c 
(Except in far West) 


Wholesome 


Delicious 
and Pure 


Free from any and all preserva- 
tives. Just solid white fish—no 
bones—no waste. Cooked, 
ready for instant use in preparing 


Codfish Balls CreamedFish 
Fish Chowder Fish Hash 


Fresh caught—hours saved be- 
cause of the nearness of our 
sanitary kitchens to the fishing 
grounds. This means fresher 
than “fresh” fish to you. 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


come to you ina sanitary parch- 
ment-lined container. Every pre- 
caution is made to have this 


A Perfect Fish Product 


During Lent and all other times 
BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES are most desir- 
able. A tin or two kept on hand 
will supply a satisfying meal. 


Convenient and Economical 


So easily you can serve Creamed Fish 
on toast or with baked potatoes. 

Compare the cost with steak, chops or 
chicken. Lower table expenses by using 


Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes. 
Fish Salad 
Fish Soufflé 


and 20 other different dishes all good 
to eat—nourishing and sustaining. All 
recipes in our booklet, “Good Eating,” 
free for the asking. 


Sold by most Grocers. If not at yours, send his 
name and 2c stamp for. generous sample. 











Little “Pig” Biscuits 











RURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 


‘er Street Portland, Me. 
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Contributed by 
A. H. Buckley 
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Contributed by A. P. Greim 
Contributed by W. R. Stoner 


Here are Some Houses in: 
Other Folks’ Gardens 





Contributed by 
James S. Becker 





























Contributed 
by A. P. Greim 


Contributed by 
Albert Crescent 
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Contrituted by Walter E Malin 














Contributed by W. R. Stoner 14 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and inclose a two-cent stamp for each diagram requested. 
(Page 33) 


Feeding Tray and Shelter Contributed by A. H. Buckley 


NOTE—To those who want the joy of constructing their own bird houses, or the feeding tray, we shall be glad to furnish working diagrams of any of the numbered designs. 
Sale by a number of firms, and if you contemplate buying any we will tell you where they may be purchased. Address your letter to the Architectural Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 


Attractive bird houses are now for 











DESIGNED By BORZNER & WOOD 


N THE construction of 
the bungalow above six- 
inch hollow tile was used, 
with an outside coating of 
cement plaster. Touches 
of color are found in the 
red-brick coping around 
the porch and chimney, 
and inthe roof. The floor 
plan is most interesting. 
In the living room is a 
large fireplace of brick, 
with bookcases each side. 


DESIGNED By E. RHARWOOD NEAL 


IMPLICITY was the 

keynote upon which 
the above house was built. 
The side walls are of shin- 
gles, stained a rich brown, 
with the trim of cream 
white. Inside, the house 
is most conveniently and 
compactly arranged. 

On the right is a house 
suggestive of the English 
half-timbered style. 
White stucco of rough 
texture is used for the ex- 
terior finish. The porch 
floor is of red brick. The 
interior is as artistically 
arranged as the exterior. 

Below is a small bunga- 
low in which gray and 
white and green have 
been used effectively. 





NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small sketch floor plans of these houses, and tell you the approximate cost of each, if you send a stamped, addressed envelope. Address Mr. Carey Edmunds. 
Architectural Department, THE LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or 
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By Carey 


BOVE is 
shown the 
Model Farm- 
house which was 
awarded the first 
prize by the Min- 
nesota State Art 
Commission. 
This house also 
bears the indorse- 
ment of the State 
Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 
Similar houses 
have since been 
built, and one is 
exhibited at the 
Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 
Working plans 
may be had for 
a reasonable sum. 





DESIGNED BY GEORGE §. IDELL 


“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E, White, Jr., but atwo-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 


DESIGNED By R. F. Foss 


NE of the features of 

the bungalow above 
is the large porch. There 
are six rooms and a small 
sleeping porch, and a ce- 
ment cellar provides space 
for a hot-air furnace. The 
long hall in the middle of 
the house is convenient, as 
it gives access to the va- 
rious rooms without pass- 
ing through one room to 
get into another. 


DESIGNED BY HOWARD A. GOODSPEE 


HE house above is of 

frame construction, 
with the exterior walls 
covered with shingles 
stained white. The chim- 
neys are built of dark-red 
brick, and the doors and 
blinds are painted a moss 
green. The plan is com- 
pact; all rooms and 
closets are of ample size, 
and every bit of space is 
utilized. 

The house below is 
very substantially built. 
Shingles stained brown, 
with white trim, form the 
exterior color scheme. A 
cupboard whichruns from 
the floor to the ceiling in 
the bathroom would 
please the housewife. 


DESIGNED BY S. T, TROWBRIDGE 
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ildron Moot a Familiar Trio: 


in which the children meet Simple Simon, Stones 
Bo-Peep and the March Hare? You may heen Comet 
have it, or a true story, and an outline moving- THIRD PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS cee ig aa 
picture show to cut out, color and paste together AILEEN HuTSON (age 13 years), New Jersey LeRoy HUNTINGTON, Montana 
for your paper dolls, if you will send me a RE ENR es pe. ace ban. Gu 
stamped, addressed envelope to return them in. FOURTH PRIZES, ONE DOLLAR EACH RutTH ALLEN, New Vork 
Ask me for club pins, too, for yourself and little J eng med NEF pacts reg p SHELM A Hane —_— ier 
Suvay — . ‘ . i awe * ° act OHANNA SYLVL: ATTICAUX, [ndlana RISCILLA SARC T, Massachusetts 
friends, if you are not members. One girl sent DouGLAS MACKINNON, Massachusetts Gace did ANNIE LAWRENCE Persia 
a box of clothes and toys for the poor in Europe. LENORE LANE (age 10 years), lowa NEVART HAKOBIAN, Persia 
Although a certain Flossie Fisher Club chapter MavupE Lyons, Canada Scrapbooks 
has few members, they all worked so faithfully TEN PAINT BOXES m ee 
5 ee é Tt: TEN PAT? OXE: ELIZABETH Epwarps, New Jersey 
they were able to send me five dollars toward esettabes Mihai: Viteinte EsTuir M,. YOUNG, Tennessee 
the European relief work. One earned her share SOIT REREMAN, CANTOA _ Hazet Woops, Nebraska _ 
by selling jam her mother made. Weare trying Giapys HALL, Canada ee i ea 
- ° ° : HELEN E. LARSON, Illinois STELLA HuGHEs, Georgia 
to get braces for a little crippled boy now. Pie, ue 


HALL I tell you the story of these pictures, SECOND PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS The Roll of Honor for December 
RAYMOND ROBERTs (age 16 years), Washington 
































HAROLD KING MILLER, Oklahoma 





b , FLORENCE M. CRIEL, New York . F.C. 242, Grace WOLFE, President, Connecticut 
Has your school entered Flossie’s contests? Mary J. Ausk, New York Ke eee tar aemare HS 
Be sure to interest your teacher. Five dollars Wire - weree beiouri DLY Mounts, Loukians 
(to be used for schoolroom improvement) will be “jaaie Dave, Viele CARLENE BRoacu, Mississippi 
awarded to the school or class sending the best ALDINE WELLMAN, California Spaciel Condadls tor Schools P 
story about Flossie, or on any other subject; for S ila pecial Tones fet aie I f t h d 
the five next-best sets, each a copy of ‘ Flossie pales eA FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS e Win OWS 
Fisher’s Funnies,” for schoolroom use. FIRST PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS Oahu College, Hawaii 
Regular contest: First prize for the best story, Teacher— Miss J. H. Day onl showed shoe 
five dollars; second prize, two dollars; five one- COND PRIZE. TWO DOLLARS FLOSSIE FISHER BOOKS y 
dollar third prizes, eight filled school compan- — ; mS ai Brainard Intermediate School, Nebraska ! 
ions for the eight fourth-best; and for each of YVONNE HALr, Oklahoma Teacher — Miss Lypia Prat CO! I } ort, too e 
the eight fifth-best, a pencil case and a ruler. - 7EC ir ZAC Carrollton School, Ohio 
F he best scr: 4 k: Firs ize 7o dol THIRD PRIZES, ONE DOLLAR EACH Teacher— Miss EpNA JACKMAN . 
or the best scrapbook: Irst prize, two dol- feete Seek ans sar aie ; ate P f ; : If you could only see how footwear feels as well as 
lars: five | ae » dollar each: each of LesTER and DwIiIGuT SPENCER _(3 and 7 years), Ohio Hilltop School, Colorado how it looks 
ars; tive second prizes, one ¢ oO areach; eacho HELEN MARSON, Michigan Teacher— Miss Lura GROVES A ‘ mI haste en ie : ’ 
; : “ oa S * : ; ikey “sir Se ou would hasten to be fitted now in the Red 
the twenty next best, a box of water colors. Dorotuy JAMEs, Tennessee ; : Cross Shoe 
OLivi ELMER, Massachusctts Be sure to inclose a stamped, addressed enve- Fon. i wiedews sa aaa dhe saeblak. due 
. . eae - _— lope for reply, and send not later than March 15 would reveal to you behind’ the stylish lites of this 
The Prize Winners for December FIVE PAINT BOXES to M Wl N a a hp —— as you've never known before. 
i : Seen ers en Jew Tereey Miss ELENE YCE ut why delay longer when one simple try-on will 
Stories ae Nataly SS ae IN Care or Tue Lapies’ Home Journat convince you?) Make up your mind now to have 
; ‘ es hae : Evizanetu J ANE GARDNER (age 8 years), Kentucky , near alas Se ee TESLA SF Bas Red Cross style and comfort this season! : 
FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS eae nae Nae Rute Garces, Olio INDEPENDENCE SQUARE New Spring and Summer models in all fashion- 
ALIc1A NORMAND (age 12 years), New York RutH WHITEHILL, California PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA i yor wae. are now ready at the Red Cross store 
_ Go, see them—choose that one which gives your 
foot just the smart appearance you want forit. Walk 
in it! You will marvel at the ease with which the 
flexible sole responds to every movement of your 
foot— at the lightness and buoyancy it gives you—at 
its utter freedom from burning and binding. 
Prices: High Shoes, $4 to $6; Low Shoes, $3.50 to $5. 


Write for the 
Red Cross Style Book 


—which shows correct models for every occasion and 
every purpose. With it we will send you the name 
of the Red Cross dealer in your town or tell you how 
tu order direct. it by mail guaranteed. 


THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER Co. 
501-544 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











“Bends with your foot" 
Trade Mark 


Model No. 385. The 
“Gladys” Colonial. 
Very chic, yet de- 
lightfully simple. 

In either fawn or 
grey dread- 
nought quar- 

ter, patent 

vamp 








Model No. 381. The 
“Altamont.” In dull kid 
with quarter of grey cloth, 
it represents the highest 
achievement in footwear 
tyle. 








Model No. 384. 
“Corsair” Colo- 
nial. Imagine 
your foot in this 
charming model! 


Look for this trade 
mark on the sole, 


— PLIO, A New Shoe 


Made by the makers of the RED CROSS SHOE and 
embodying its wonderful comfort features. Spring models 
in all new materials are now ready at the Red Cross store in 
your town. Go, see them. You will find them exceptional 
values at their prices. 


Prices: High Shoes, $3.50 and $4; Low Shoes, $3 and $3.50. 
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The Action of the Little Finger 


In making wide skips in which the little 
finger strikes a single note, as, for instance, 
in left-hand waltz accompaniments, should 
: one strike on the end of the little finger or 
i onits side; and should the finger be curved 
if or held more or less flat? FRANCcEs B. 
uv 
¢ 


TERNOON 
entertainin; 
friends infec 


RAMSDELL'S 


In the seventh measure of the “‘ Prelude,” —— library or on the 
opus 3, No. 2, by Rachmaninoff, the tempo SS A ‘i according to the 
increases in speed. I have heard good d)ccETT your house is beat 










players play the seventh and eighth meas- an orchestra and 
ures much faster than the rest, and also the are socially indel 
eleventh measure. I see nothing in the done, it Is a delig! 
markings to warrant this. Is it correct? 4 The v ee : 
AMATEUR S iaguentadlr 
ae : : tea differs accord 
In art everything is correct that can be  lases 

; (bres of servants. If th 
zsthetically justified. A composer must naid the tea-tra 
always rely in some measure upon the pene- wari h ” y 
tration of his interpreter, for, if he could sit ahead, ready 
put everything upon the paper, down to pantry. It shoul 
the minutest detail, piano playing would ficiently large to 
be on a par with typewriting. If you heard the entire servic 
good musicians make the increase of speed best shape is obl 
you may accept it as correct. Such things though an oval t 
cannot be generalized, because they depend to good advan 
upon the manner jn which they are done. may be of silver, 
carved wood, m 
or wicker. On i 
be placed the af 
teakettle filled w 
water, the spirit | 
neath it ready to] 
| = teapot, tea ball, ; 
of tea, a small pi 
cream, all tea fla 
1 a bowl of cut su 
7 sugar-tongs, n 

sized cups and 
with spoons, and 
or basket of bre 
butter sandwiche 












The little finger should never strike with 
its side. It should always be held in its 
normally curved condition, and be straight- 
ened at the stroke only on such occasions 
when its own force proves insufficient and 
requires the assistance of the muscles of the 
wrist and arm. 






























































Stretching the Small Hand 


Is there any exercise, on the piano or 
otherwise, that would tend to stretch my 
hand so as to enable me to play octaves? 
My fingers are short and stubby. My 
teacher has not given me anything definite 
on this score. DAGMAR. 





upreme 
Géeautifier 


Beauty’s best friend 
is that which does 
most to develop and en- 
courage Nature’s own 
loveliness and keep it 
atits best. Asa promot- 
er of womanly attrac- 







Some Hofmann Compositions 





Please give me the names of a few of your 
own compositionsof a little greaterdifficulty 
than the Valse Caprice, opus 53. Este. 











The attempts to widen the natural 
stretch of the hand by artificial means lead 
easily to disastrous results. It was by just 
such attempts that Schumann rendered his 
hand useless for piano playing. The best I 
at] can recommend is that before playing you 
soak your hands in rather hot water for 
several minutes, and then—while still in the 
water—stretch the fingers of one hand with 
the other. By doing this daily you will 
gain in stretch, provided you refrain from 
forcing matters, and provided also that 






















“Theme Variations and Fugue in F 
Major,’”’ published by Julius Hainauer, 
Breslau, Germany. Also ‘Character 
Sketches,” published by Julius Zimmer- 
mann, Leipzig, Germany. 


















A Pianist’s Knowledge of Theory 





I have studied the piano hard and long, 





























you are still young and your hands are but realize my disadvantage in knowing i= tiveness and charm, a = sweetened cra 
flexible. practically nothing of the theory and = at ‘ é = something, in fa 
history of music. How shall I begin to aes sa eguard to delicate = 4 will “sharpen ratl 

Following Printed Fingerings remedy this? BEATRICE. f skins and complexions [|— blunt the appet 


Josef Hofmann “es optional, but if u 
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Your frank confession reveals your 








































































; it permissible rer a compositi . read = Ses 
= - ee oe —. r rs a a AN Coe honesty toward yourself, which is very cred- =4 his * a ae. 
as one wishes, ireely and comiortably, so itable. For musical history I suggest the D A GG ETT = gar eri, Sigh 
long as it is not done awkwardly; or one by W. J. Baltzell, but for the theories Fe and can be carrie 
should the fingering marked be followed An Excerpt From Schumann of music (harmony and counterpoint) I can SI piazza. It is ust 
strictly? JEANNETTE. ; : } <a suggest only an experienced and cautiously = the tray being p 

Printed fingerings are made for your express Here is a quotation from Schumann’s ““Sym- * selected—teacher! While there are many good : 9 = folding table may 

oo big prec fel don te aoe of phonic Studies” which seemsimpossible to play; | textbooks on these subjects they all fail in so far ' SDI A | | a an English tea-w 
Re a a . ac 2” GC . , “~ , aria = ¢ > 

playing I cannot say whether you do or do not H.G. M. as they cannot tell you whether you have or may be placed on 


have not understood them rightly and—if not— 





PERFECT 


mean by ‘‘freely and comfortably’ an undisci- replaces the table 



































they cannot correct the errors in your written tray—the famili 
plined, disorderly makeshift fingering, although = Sen AE ese hela Ear ai nn egal ay e famili 
your question delicately suggests it. I should # $,——* ——— = a Tie en over meee he COLD equipped kitcher 
deviate from the printed fingering whenever the EG saset s N Melodi a not “good form, 
ideal representation of a passage—as I hold it se ome New Melodious Compositions CREAM the dainty furnis 
in my mind—can be better achieved by a dif- ORR | en a RE oe oad oh 4s, cares 34 

ferent fingering; but—mind well—only then. — oo riot pic page “¥ ~~ ° : ERTAIN tes 

— 5-H —— a - ‘ompositions not too difficult. vant them “ » |= : ; 
@ss a = = == = = = + : ¢ C Kit f £ - : in good taste 
Practicing Wrist Staccato Vt e,€ sey THF US -2UF~s to play at home, not for public use. JANET. She ind € “> sid = of silver, copper, 

rac ns ei = = I 

; , Of modern compositions that are melodious ° = and cream-pitche 

What can I do to enable me to play wrist and of medium difficulty I suggest: Grieg : = china or glass. 7 
staccato very fast without fatiguing the arm? ‘ p SO Waltz Caprices, opus 37; Kroeger, E. Re Ixion, has been highly valued = china, and should 

HELENE. eee pa ew opus 46; MacDowell, Serenata, opus 16, and and employed by dis- = “tea cozy. The 

Change your wrist staccato for a while to ag =s—____ke- ——— Barcarolle, opus 18; Poldini, Faunes, opus 15, -erning and sarticular after-dinner coffe 
finger or arm staccato, thus giving the wrist Sane Soe iz o+— No. 3; Bruno Oscar Klein, Secret d’Amour, C & ¢ pe C pear, but regular 
muscles a chance to rest and regain their strength. a7; ai opus 32, No. 1 women for more than he sliced lemot 

; twenty-four years. lemon are usuall: 
A Question of Melodic Progression — a How to Play Prolonged Trills Th, d . 7 plate, the fork be 
wet ee 08 2 gtee hat they continue to cloves. ave waed ¢ 

> teacher says that the C sl 5 (i . eS g i Will you please tell me how I shall finger this it is c Wei : 

My teacher says that the C sharps (in the oF ——_ : H Wil J please te e how I shall finger this use it is convincing bowl, a very sm 
treble clef) of measures 1 and 2 of Schumann’s [= Sa = trill? Cab; proof of its uality and tea caddy may b 
‘“‘Novelette in E,” opus 21, No. 7, are part of the a ORS ee OS | eee de q : a at In case only o 
melody. If so, why are they not written with ~ The only really “tricky” part of this quota- : : ne Satsrecuon © ar at a time, or if th 
upward stems as well as downward stems? tion is in the third beat. In this play the grace fords. it is better to ma 

VULCAN. note, F sharp, first. this measure the 


the cup. Pour 
swinging kettle, a 
proceed in the s 


Tubes, toc, 25c and 50c 
Jars, 35c¢ to $1.50 





i Strengthening Weak Fingers 








How can I train the fourth and fiith fingers Sample and Booklet = The tea should b 
| of the left hand? W.E. W. ‘‘Beware the Finger of [= i Rie agai n 
Soares : k : e ball is newer 

. Practice a slow trill with various touches, lime” mailed free on re- : 


drip underneath 
Should it be mor 
cups at a time the 
measure the tea i 
ad and pour on the 

if chain may be c 
being removed ° 


- : with highly lifted fingers producing strength 
$e oe through their fall and with a lesser lift of the 
fingers combined with pressure touch, watching 

As the E of the melody fills the whole measure closely that the little finger strikes with the 

there is no other progression possible for it but tip and not with the side. Rhythmic evenness 

to the F sharp in the next measure. There must — should also be observed. 

be some misunderstanding between yourself and 

your teacher. The C sharp belongs distinctly What Memorizing Really Is 


quest. 
Department 15 
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‘1 DAGGETT & RAMSDELLS | 
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to the accompaniment, not to the melody. PERFECT tea is poured. ' 
What is actually memorizing a composition? TOILET slipped over. 
Following Skips With the Eye Is it remembering the notes as they appear on For prolonged trills I suggest a changing of Sandwiches a1 
: the page, or is it practicing until the hands go fingers; try to trill with 2 and 4, or 3 and 5. AS arranged on doil 
Is it always necessary to watch the fingers instinctively to the right keys? 1 use the first According to the location of the trill on white, PREPARATIONS = sandwich-basket 
with the eye? ALABAMA, method but is it correct. Cee. es oe sensei ere Sg ay ag so Nba cd oa = bottom is being 
In places where the fingers slide, and do not When we play without notes there are four used on a black key if both trill notes prs on dae a peeing ati = { a pers ~ * 
jump from one note to another at a distance, distinct memories at work: (1) the muscular, black keys, although the location of the con- Ge and Soe a cake = ated shelves in 
there is no need of keeping the eye on them. the automatism in us which acts through habit; cluding (or after) shake is to be considered. HA-KOL : to hold plates o! 
(2) the tonal, the memory for pitch, timeand all In your quotation 2 and 4 seems to me to be (Headache Cologne) = cakes, ete. 
When Tremolo is Fatiguing that appertains to the strictly musical; (3) the preferable. 25c, 50c, $1.00 a bottle : : 
. visual, which might also be called the Pphoto- j = q \ HEN info! 
T cannot play tremolo in the left hand for any er raphic or topographic and which retains the How to Play Octave Chords POUDRE DEBUTANTE hostess po 
| length of time without great fatigue. I have picture of the printed pages; (4) the formal, (Face Powder) a maid some fri 
ai tried changing the position of the handfrom high _ which is architectural in nature and impresses Should octave chords be played with rigid Flesh, White, Brunette, 25c family (a man if 
ig 
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the cups, with r 
latter are to be vu 
“starts’’ the san 
usually return wi 
When empty th 


to low, the sidewise motion and the quiet hand. Upon the mind the order in which the various arms, the wrists and fingers thereby increasing 
thoughts or sections follow each other. The 
compound of these four mnemonic faculties 
differs with the individual; one has more of one 
faculty, another more of another. As for the 


If your dealer cannot supply vou, 
send amount to Department 15 
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the tone volume, or should the arms be loose? 
My teachers differ in their methods; so I turn 
to you for advice. ct Ppa bea S 


What is the correct method, and may the dif- 
ficulty finally be overcome by slow practice? 
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The tremolo cannot be practiced slowly, nor best way to memorize, I have explained it many With few exceptions, dictated by certain char- this : 

‘ ae - ‘ disdebaehss ) ‘gee tale : : Be lhe cehs tices segs ’ le person who 
with a stiff or quiet hand. The action must be _ times before on this page and also on page 112 —_acterizations, chords should always be played The $ 
distributed over the hand, wrist, underarm, in my book, ‘ Piano Questions.” with a loose arm. Let the arm pull the hand — —— 

a and, if necessary, the above the keys and ready ‘ an 
ig elbow. The shoulder then let both fall furnishings has 
eI forms th : pivot heavily upon them jo om beep . 
tr whence a vibratory , - 6 -cT : . sreparing the fingers individual table 
; ne aaabemereee ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN for their appropriate separated by tl 
fe and engage all the R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. These notes while still in Placed beside tl 
i points on the road to facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated, and the air, and not, as so they will b 
Es the fingers. Thedivi- Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of many do, after fall- When a maid o 
sion of labor cannot compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate ing down. This equipment is th 
be done consciously, memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano mode of touch has Service being th: 
but would better playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under the advantage of pro- assistant, atten 
proceed from a feel- any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano ducing greater tone- collection of th 
ing as if the whole study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, in care of THE LapIES’ Home JouRNAL, Independence volume, is least maid should be 
arm were subjected Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. fatiguing and will white | . 
to an electric cur- have no bad after- ute turnover | 
rent while playing. . effects. & princesse apra 
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Way to Give a lea 


By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


entertaining two or three of your dearest 

friends informally before the fire in the 
library or on the coolest corner of the piazza, 
according to the season; or it may mean that 
your house is beautifully decorated, that there is 
an orchestra and that every one to whom you 
are socially indebted is invited; but, however 
done, it is a delightful custom, dear to the heart 
of every woman and well worth fostering. 

The method of serving every-day afternoon 
tea differs according to the presence or absence 
of servants. If thereis no 
maid the tea-tray may be 


A entertainin tea may mean that you are 


The same régime is used on “‘at-home”’ days 
when they occur weekly throughout the season, 
although the refreshments for an ‘“‘at home”’ 
are more elaborate and occasionally the hostess 
invites a friend to pour, so she may be more free 
to entertain her guests. 

The following menu is suitable for the every- 
day tea: 

MENU FOR AN AFTERNOON TEA 
Hot Buttered Toast With Tart Jelly 


Scotch Short Bread 
Tea With Different Flavorings 


woman friends to pour and one’s prettiest girl 
friends to pass. A maid, in the mean time, 


should replenish empty sandwich and cake. 


plates and bring clean cups, saucers, etc., while 
a second should collect soiled dishes. 

The dining-table may be bare, laid only with 
a teacloth and doilies, or covered with a linen. 
Flowers are always used, and the table lighted 
with candles. A tray containing service for tea 
is arranged at one end, while a coffee, chocolate 
or bouillon equipment isopposite. Tea isdiluted 
to the desired strength with boiling water from 
the kettle. And the cup, 
together with the flavor- 








sct ahead, ready in the 
pantry. It should be suf- 
ficiently large to contain 
the entire service. The 
best shape is oblong, al- 
though an oval tray sets 
to good advantage; it 
may be of silver, copper, 
carved wood, mahogany 
or wicker. On it should 
be placed the afternoon 
teakettle filled with hot 
water, the spirit lamp be- 
neath it ready to light, the 
teapot, tea ball, a caddy 
of tea, a small pitcher of 
cream, all tea flavorings, 
a bowl of cut sugar, the 
sugar-tongs, medium- 
sized cups and saucers, 
with spoons, and a plate 
or basket of bread-and- 
butter sandwiches, or un- 
sweetened crackers— 








Table Arranged for the Convenience of the One Who is to Pour 








ings, is passed on a small 
silver tray to the waiting 
guest. 


COFFEEservice, con- 
sisting of a pot of 
coffee, hot water and cups, 
is arranged on a tray, 
although an urn or a per- 
colator may be used. 
Cream and sugar are 
passed on the tray with 
the cup. Bouillonis usu- 
ally served from the pan- 
try unless an urn is used 
on thetable. If ices are to 
be served from the table 
the service should occupy 
the remaining sides and 
consist of theplatter, mold 
of ice cream and ice-cream 
knife, small plates and 
spoons, either tea or ice- 














something, in fact, that 
will sharpen rather than 
blunt the appetite for dinner. Napkins are 
optional, but if used they should be small. 

A low wicker table that will admit of graceful 
handling of the service is a great convenience 
and can be carried from room to room or to the 
piazza. It is usually covered with a teacloth, 
the tray being placed upon it. Again a small 
folding table may be set up for the purpose; or 
an English tea-wagon is useful; the tea things 
may be placed on it instead of on a tray, and it 
replaces the table for service. An enamel wheel- 
tray—the familiar “‘Lizzie” of every well- 
equipped kitchen—is sometimes used, but it is 
not ‘‘good form,” as it does not harmonize with 
the dainty furnishings of the living-room. 


“XERTAIN tea-table furnishings are always 
in good taste. The swinging kettle may be 
of silver, copper, nickel or brass; the sugar-bowl 
and cream-pitcher should be small and of silver, 
china or glass. The teapot may be of silver or 
china, and should be fitted with an old-fashioned 
“tea cozy.’’ The cups are of medium size—not 
after-dinner coffee cups. Odd spoons may ap- 
pear, but regular teaspoons are quite as correct. 
The sliced lemon or thin slices of orange and 
lemon are usually arranged neatly on a lemon- 
plate, the fork being laid across the plate. When 
cloves are used they may be served in any tiny 
bowl, a very small spoon accompanying. The 
tea caddy may be of either silver or china. 

In case only one or two cups are to be made 
at a time, or if the family come ‘‘ straggling in,”’ 
it is better to make the tea individually. To do 
this measure the tea into the ball and put it into 
the cup. Pour boiling water on it from the 
swinging kettle, and when of the desired strength 
proceed in the same way with the other cups. 
The tea should be renewed after every two cups. 
A “teaspoon” made on the same principle as 
the ball is newer, while a silver strainer with a 
drip underneath may be used in a similar way. 
Should it be more convenient to prepare several 
cups at a time the most satisfactory method is to 
measure the tea into the ball, put this in the pot 
and pour on the boiling water. The edge of the 
chain may be caught under the lid, the ball 
being removed when the tea is of the right 
strength. This obviates all straining when the 
tea is poured. The tea cozy should then be 
slipped over. 

Sandwiches and little cakes may always be 
arranged on doily-covered plates, although the 
sandwich-basket with a doily in the 
bottom is being used. A muffin-stand, 
which is really a series of round, gradu- 
ated shelves in a frame, may be used 
to hold plates of sandwiches, crackers, 
cakes, etc. 


1 HEN informal tea is served the 

hostess pours. In the absence of 
a maid some friend or member of the 
family (a man if one is present) passes 
the cups, with napkins beneath if the 
latter are to be used. The hostess then 
“starts’’ the sandwiches or cakes, which 
usually return without special attention. 
When empty the cups are collected by 
the person who passed them. 

The old-fashioned tea-table which was always 
ready ‘‘set”? and acted as a part of the parlor 
furnishings has been abolished—for who en- 
joys drinking from dusty cups? A ‘‘nest” of 
individual tables is a convenience. These are 
separated by the assistant, the largest being 
placed beside the hostess, the others being set 
so they will best accommodate the guests. 
When a maid or a butler is in attendance the 
equipment is the same, the only difference in 
service being that the former replaces the friend 
assistant, attending to the distribution and 
collection of the cups, the hot water, etc. A 
maid should be dressed in black, with narrow, 
white turnover collar and cuffs, a tiny cap and 
a princesse apron. 
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cream spoons being used; 








The Muffin-Stand is a Con- 
venient Accessory 














At a regular “‘at home”’ both sandwiches and 
cakes are served. 
MENU FOR A WEEKLY ‘‘ AT HOME”’ 
Thin Chicken Salad Sandwiches 
Cream Cheese Candied Ginger Sandwiches 
Tiny Cream Puffs Filled With Whipped Cream 
Chocolate Brownies 
Tea With Different Flavorings 


| BPigenttprrs are the combinations that may 
be used with tea: Lemon and sugar; lemon, 
orange and sugar; cloves (two to a cup) and 
sugar; cloves, lemon and sugar; orange flowers 
and sugar; candied cherries, lemon and sugar; 
lemon and preserved strawberries. 

When special invitations are issued for any 
one particular day afternoon tea becomes a de- 
cidedly formal affair. The decorations may 





After-Dinner Coffee Service for the Library 


be elaborate or simple, but the safest plan is to 
suit them to the type of one’s home. The simple 
cottage with plain furnishings would look lovely 
with masses of narcissuses, or wild roses and 
maidenhair fern, marguerites or tulips, while 
roses or carnations would befit a more elaborate 
house. Daylight is generally excluded as far 
as possible, and subdued instrumental music is 
invariably furnished. 

The servants needed differ according to the 
formality of the function. As a rule there is a 
man to open carriage doors, a maid at the door 
to receive cards, a maid for the dressing-room, 
and ample help in the kitchen and the butler’s 
pantry. Although waitresses are sometimes 
provided it is more attractive to invite one’s best 





for frappé or sherbet a 

glass bowl replaces the 
platter and a spoon the knife, while sauce- 
dishes or low glass cups on doily-covered plates 
are used. Plates of sandwiches, olives, nuts, 
little cakes, etc., are usually arranged on asecond 
table, while if lemonade is served the bowl and 
cupsshouldoccupyanothertable. Ifsaladis pro- 
vided it is passed individually from the butler’s 
pantry, while ices may be served similarly. 

Refreshments appropriate to the formal after- 
noon tea vary according to one’s desires. Tea 
with accompanying flavorings is indispensable, 
while coffee with cream and sugar, or chocolate 
with whipped cream, constitutes a second choice. 
On occasions of great formality a bouillon is 
sometimes provided, when tea is the only hot 
drink, the second beverage taking the form ofa 
punch. If the menu is to include a salad the 
usual choice is lobster, chicken or oyster, dressed 
with mayonnaise and served individually on let- 
tuce. However, tuna fish, halibut and pimiento 
or crab-meat salad is equally delicious and less 
expensive. When a salad appears the accom- 
panying sandwiches should be very simple, plain 
white or brown bread and butter, either separate 
or in combination, being most suitable. Tiny, 
buttered yeast rolls or baking-powder biscuits 
are also in order. 

Sometimes a fruit salad is served. In this 
case it is accompanied by nut, cream cheese, 
candied ginger, date or marmalade sandwiches. 
It is not customary to serve an ice as well, the 
fruit salad acting as dessert. A few cakes or 
dainty cookies are sometimes included. If no 
salad is used some of the sandwiches should have 
a salad filling and be served with olives and 
saltedn&ts. Good examples ofthis type are crab 
flake, tuna fish, chicken, or lettuce and egg; pi- 
mientoes, nuts and cheese may be served upon 
the same plate, as all are savory. 


( IF COURSE the menu may be inexpensive 
or costly, as good taste dictates: 
MENU FOR A FORMAL TEA 
Tomato Bouillon Whipped Cream 
Oyster and Celery Salad 
Brown-Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches 
Tiny Rolls 
Olives Nuts 
Pineapple Sherbet 
Small Slices of Fruit Cake 
Angel Cakelets 
Coffee Tea 


Candies 


When cards are issued for a series of teas, as 
for Tuesdays in March, say, each affair should 
take on the characteristics of a recep- 
tion, although the decorations should 
be simple. Refreshments are served in 
the dining-room, as described, the guests 
entering informally and being served 
by girl friends of the hostess. A maid 
gathers all soiled cups. It is not usual 
to serve bouillon or salads, the menus 
being simple. Music is dispensed with 
until toward the close, when friends 
sing or play upon invitation by the 
hostess. 

There is no more charming social cus 
tom than the afternoon tea, whether it 
be an every-day affair or a ‘‘ company 
function,” but to be a success it must 
be in harmony with the household. An 
elaborate affair in a home where the income is 
moderate is out of place, for it savors of the 
desire ‘‘to impress.” Better far serve the cup of 
tea and its simple accompaniments in a dainty, 
immaculate way than to attempt an affair be- 
yond one’s means. 

Most women think they cannot “entertain” 
because they “‘ can’t afford it,” but afternoon tea 
opens the way for everybody. And, no matter 
whether one has “‘all the latest dishes” or not, 
when giving an afternoon tea, the cup of tea 
poured from the well-polished, old-fashioned 
teapot, accompanied by a cheery smile and a 
word of real cordiality, will do more to establish 
one in the “social circle’? than all the formal 


affairs that one can give during a season. | 
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The name Manning-Bowman has 
long identified a line of household 
utilities that have established a 
standard for quality, beauty and 
durability. Any woman who desires 
to add to the attractiveness of her 
table service should ask to see 
Manning-Bowman Ware, on sale at 
jewelry, hardware, housefurnishing 
and department stores. 


















Chafing Dish 
and Set 
No. 388/105 








Chafing Dishes 


greatly facilitate the preparations at 
luncheons, parties, “spreads,” etc., 
as well as at regular meals, The 
“Alcolite Burner” has the cooking 
power of a gasrange. The electric 
style has many features and advan- 
tages exclusive to this make. 







Pot 
Percolator 
No. 8293 
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Percolators 


make perfect coffee, whether heated 
by electricity, alcohol or on the 
kitchen stove, the principle in each 
style being thesame. Starting with 
cold water, they make coffee of a 
much superior quality as quickly as 
it can be made in Ordinary per- 
colators starting with hot water. 
Pot and Urn styles. 






Electric 
Egg Boiler 
No. i676 
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Electrics 


possess such features—some exclu- 
sive—as low operating expense, 
detachable plugs, three-heat regula- 
tion, neatness of electric application, 
the impossibility to damage any 
utensil with heater enclosed from 
leaving the current On, beauty of 
designs and the quality that has 
made famous the entire line of 
Manning-Bowman Ware. 














For free book of Chafing Dish Recipes, 
write for Catalogue C-1, Address 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid 
Copper and Aluminum Ware 
















































































































































The Ladies’ Home Journal tor March, 191; 












New Ways 


the cry of church workers, when facing 

anew phase of the old problem of money- 
raising, or the question of better attendance at 
the meetings of their various organizations, or 
whatever the special work before them may be. 
What has been done can be done, and the expe- 
rience of others is always helpful, hence these 
little stories of what others have done. If any 
one idea appeals in a general way to you I shall 
be glad to help you adapt it to your own spe- 
cial need if you will write to me. 
Take first the perennial prob- 


Hit shall we do it?” is almost invariably 


‘That Win 
By The 
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cut away; the idea being that the church was 
obscured by a wall of debt, and cleared as the 
tiles were removed. A tile was cut away when 
a dollar was paid, the edges of the tiles having 
been secured by tacks. Thesketch of the church 
must be adapted, of course, to the number of 
tiles if each tile is to represent a dollar, 


HEN the members of a certain young 
people’s Foreign Missionary Society in a 
rural district need money for any special project 
they have what they call a 
“Labor of Love” day, on which 





lem of money-raising. It is 
always with us, and personally 
Tama great stickler for straight- 


of they work by contract, together, 
for wages to be paid into the 


















out giving, though Ido not ob- 
ject to the manner of giving 
being made easy and attractive. 
It is for this reason that I like 
the ‘ Camegie” plan: 

A woman ina church in the 


ave ; 
"GOING UP 
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fund. For most of them it is so 
much easier to give labor than 
to give hard cash. 

The first year they tried this 
scheme their difficulty arose in 
May, just about the time the 
trailing arbutus is in blossom 



































































































Far West became tired of help- 
ing in the Ladies’ Aid Society 
with teas, bazaars and suppers, 
for she realized—as few do— 
that the results in cash did not 
take into account the time and 
strength expended in the effort 
to make a few dollars. 

Another tea and bazaar was 
being talked of, but before plans 
could be made she startled the 
Ladies’ Aid Society with this 
offer: 

“Pl give five dollars if you 
can get each of the other mem- 
bersto give one dollar, and I am 
sure we shall realize as much as 
if we went ahead and worked 
ourselves to death over the 
bazaar.” 

“Agreed!” cried the others, 
andthe names of the members— 
some inactive—were appor- 
tioned to ten active workers. 
Nota dissenting voice was heard 
when the dollars were asked for; 
andone womanremarked: “ I’m 
saving money, I should have 
been asked fora cake, tea, and 
perhaps a meat loaf, besides 
money fortickets for my family.” 

Out of the fifty members of 
that Ladies’ Aid Society forty- 
five gave a dollar each. Five 
were out of town, but five friends 
of the church were found who 
supplied the missing five dollars, 
making a total of fifty-five dol- 
lars, including the five dollars offered by the 
woman who proposed the plan. No work, no 
worry, and all collected in one day. 





B Sue CENT thermometer that helped to 
raise $25,000 aroused and sustained the 
interest and enthusiasm of church members 
who were determined to build a new parish 
house. Itwasa home-made thermometer that 
recorded the amount of money pledged for the 
building. 

After drawing a thermometer scale on a sheet 
of tinted paper it was mounted on a board, eight 
inches by thirty, and shaped as shown in the 
illustration above. A glass tube, three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter and twenty-four inches 
long, wasfastened in position by wires running 
through the board and twisted at the back. A 
cork was inserted at the bottom of the tube and 
covered with plaster of Paris, to simulate a 
bulb. It looked very real when colored red. 
The liquid (madder-lake color) was poured in at 
the top of the tube, through a funnel, in small 
quantities—to indicate the totals reached at 
different times. The markings on the right of 
the tube ran up from $1000 to $25,000; the 
spaces on the left were used for recording the 
dates of the fund as it materially increased. 

Illustrated also on this page is a device that 
will help to gather in small change, and one 
that can be made any size and worded to suit 
any purpose. This particular circle was about 
the size of a saucer. It was cut from oil cloth, 
and was lettered in oil paint: “Cover Me Up 
for the Parish House.” 

Another way to work this out is to have the 
wording printed on a white card on which is 
pasted a circle of pink paper with the gummed 
side up. Children will take delight in covering 
the circle by sticking on it pennies, nickels or 
dimes. 


Ae here is a straightaway-giving plan 
which gave everyone a direct interest in 
the project on hand; a churchin New Jersey 
recently used it to get money fora building site: 
At a lawn party a real-estate booth sold small 
plots, four feet square, of the actual land at four 
dollars a plot. Most members could afford 
one—some many. 

The societies clubbed together to buy twenty- 
five or fifty small plots. Each member thus 
participated in the actual purchase of the very 
land the church will stand on, and gave his 
money direct; each, therefore, will feel part 
owner when the church is built. 

For the debt-raising of a new church a huge 
sketch of the building was placed in the front 
of the auditorium, behind a separate sheet of 
tiled paper, so that the church in the back- 
ground showed more and more as the tiles were 










DESIGNED BY S. C, LOMAS 
Enthusiasm Warms Up as 
the Mercury Rises 


and when city florists are anx- 
ious to buy endless bunches of 
it. They arranged by mail with 
a florist as to purchase price and 
methods of shipment; then what 
a jolly time they had ‘‘may- 
flowering’’ in the woods! The 
best of it was that it netted 
them thirteen dollars. 

In June they wanted more 
money, so they devoted a Mon- 
day to picking strawberries for 
market for a large grower, and 
received two cents a basket. In 
August they spent consecutive 
Saturdays digging clams, at 
twenty-five cents a bucket; in 
September they devoted a day 
to cranberrying, that paid in 
over twenty-five dollars to the 
exchequer. In fact, no matter 
in what month their financial 
difficulty arises, they always dis- 
cover some way to profit on a 
day’s “Labor of Love” for the 
cause, 
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‘ee money-raising contest, 

patterned after the na- 
tional game, proved a splendid 
success in raising money for 
churchpurposes by a city congre- 
gation. Theplanwas originated 
by the pastor and submitted to 
the Young People’s Society for 
execution. It was arranged in 
the form of a contest patterned 
after the game of baseball. 

Two managers were elected by the Young 
People’s Society, and these in turn chose from 
among their number nine players and about 
eleven substitutes on each side, thus enlisting 
all of the active workers in the society. 

One side named itself the ‘‘Athletics,’’ and 
the other side took the name of the ‘“‘Giants.”’ 
Each side then chose its captain and arranged 
its players. 

The object of the game was to see which 
side could raise the more money in whatever 
way possible, either individually or collectively. 
Anyone raising one dollar was credited with a 
single base hit; while two dollars was counted 
as a two- bagger, three dollars as a three- bageer, 
and five dollars as a home run. 

The first game of the series was played on an 
evening when the pastor delivered an illustrated 
lecture. The two sides engaged in a ticket- 
selling contest for the lecture. About sixty dol- 
lars was thus netted, with the ‘‘ Athletics’’ 
slightly inthe lead. Much interest and applause 
were excited when at the close of the lecture the 
speaker surprised his audience by throwing on 
the screen lantern pictures of their managers, 
umpires and leading players. 

The ‘‘ Giants” next presented a musical and 
elocutionary entertainment to which admission 
was charged, while the ‘‘ Athletics” gave in turn 
a well-planned social to which admission was 
also charged. During his spare time one of the 
young men visited members and friends of the 
congregation, selling them matches, shoe strings, 
collar buttons, soap, etc., and thus scored about 
six home runs for the 
‘*Giants.” Some of the 
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contesting teams. The entertainment parlor of 
the church was decorated with the colors of the 
teams, and both teams appeared on the scene 
attired in baseball uniforms. Immediately be- 
fore the game both sides took turns in singing 
to popular airs special songs improvised for the 
occasion. These in a very boastful manner ex- 
pressed sentiments concerning the victory they 
were about to score. 

A ruled blackboard served as a convenient 
scoreboard upon which, in sight of the audience, 
an umpire marked the score, and called up the 
players as the game proceeded. The players 
were called in turn to the home plate, which 
was a table upon which they laid their money 
before a second umpire who called out the 
amounts thus delivered. 

Each player was required to hand in five dol- 
larsas a home run each time he appeared at the 
bat, until his money was exhausted. When the 
player’s money was exhausted he was declared 
out by the scorekeeping umpire and sent to his 
place on the bench. 

The final interest centered in two young 
ladies on opposite sides who continued alter- 
nately to respond to their names with five-dollar 
amounts after all the other players were struck 
out. As this occurred the audience became as 
keenly excited as in any critical period of a real 
baseball game. 

One young lady had seventy dollars to play 
and the other one seventy-five. The total 
amount netted, to the surprise of all, was about 
seven hundred dollars. 

The ‘‘ Athletics’’ had gained the victory by a 
score of about seventy-two to sixty. The audi- 
ence honored them by a lusty three cheers, upon 
which they repeated the verses they had sung at 
the opening of the game. 

With proper ceremony, accompanied by a 
humorous speech, a suitable pennant containing 
the word ‘‘Victory ’’ was handed to the manager 
of the ‘‘ Athletics.’’ 

Prizes were awarded the best players on both 
sides, and the “All Stars”’ team was announced, 
which consisted of the nine best players selected 
from both sides in the order of the amounts they 
had earned. 

The contest from beginning to end was a 
very exciting one, and much party spirit was 
shown. The victors were in high glee, while the 
defeated ones were in the opposite mood, until 
they remembered that they had helped to de- 
feat a distressing church debt. 

A “Baseball Supper’? might well follow such 
a contest, for which I will send you a menu if 
you wish, 


HAVE been asked quite frequently lately to 

give suggestions for celebrating the end of 
membership contests, so I pass on the following 
excellent idea that has been sent to me, of 
turning such an occasion into a ‘‘ Mock Roman 
Triumph.” 

A burlesque on a Roman Triumph may ap- 
propriately celebrate the close of a contest, and 
the invitations should be issued in poster form, 
as a proclamation of the Senate: 

**Friends, Romans, countrymen, give ear! Our 
worthy captain (name in Latin form) having 
returmed victorious with his legions, the Senate 
of the Roman people hereby decree a triumph 
for him that he may receive the ivory scepter 
and the crown of laurel. Assemble ye therefore 
in the Forum to do him honor, upon the ides 
of Maius.” 

The rooms should be decorated with festoons 
of purple crépe paper, each festoon being fas- 
tened with an eagle cut from cardboard and 
covered with gilt paper. 

A triumphal arch may be improvised by fas- 
tening four clothes props to the floor as uprights. 
Stretch chicken-wire fencing, a foot wide, over 
these, and cover the arch with greens and paper 
flowers. 

The committee in charge, representing vari- 
ous Roman dignitaries, such as consul, the Pon- 
tifex Maximus, the military tribune, etc., take 
their places upon the platform, when all the 
guests have arrived. The consul then reads 
aloud the Senate’s proclamation, which should 
be written on along sheet of paper and rolled on 
arolling pin to represent a parchment. Theproc- 
lamation sets forth with burlesque solemnity the 
exploits of the “captain” 
and concludes with vari- 





players solicited grocery 
orders for two of the mer- 
chants of the neighbor- 
hood, who allowed them 
the profits on the goods 
sold. A number of the 
young ladies made and 
sold candies; others dis- 
tributed mite boxes 
among their friends, and 
then collected them be- 
fore the final game of the 
series. 

The contest, according 
to agreement, lasted 
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semper tyrannis, 
habeas corpus, ipse dixit, 
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pluribus unum. The 
names of the victorious 
legions areread,and should 
be given in Latin form, as 
“Albertus” for Albert, 
“Junius” for John, etc. 
A blast of trumpetsthen 
announces the coming of 
the conqueror, whose 
draped Roman toga closely 
resembles a sheet, who, 
with a party of his com- 
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about sixweeks. The final 
game took the form of an 
entertainment to which 
admission was charged. A 
musical program was rendered, and an elocu- 
tionist recited “Casey at the Bat,’? and Carle- 
ton’s ‘‘ Farmer Stebbins at the Bat.” 
However, the leading interest centered in the 
decisive baseball game of the series, which con- 
sisted of the money being turned in by the 


DESIGNED BY 8&.C. LOMAS 
A Device That Will Take With 
Children 





rades, passes beneath the 
triumphal arch and pre- 
sents himself to the digni- 
taries. He is welcomed in 
a pompous address, after which the Pontifex 
Maximus presents to him a mint stick (the 
ivory scepter), and the consul crowns him with 
a wreath of parsley (the laurel chaplet). 

A program of a varied nature may then be 
introduced to entertain the triumphant legion. 





NoTeE—This page is intended to be of help to all ai workers Sate the line of new methods of work and of social and entertainment suggestions. 
‘The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid your Christian Endeavor Society, Epworth League, Missionary Society, Ladies’ Aid Society, Sunday-School 
Class, or whatever society may be in need of help, through personal correspondence, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Any idea or suggestion 
contributed to the page by its readers will be paid for if it can be used to help others, either in THe JOuRNAL or in the correspondence service. 
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The Most Attractive 
Suit You Ever Saw— 
And Only $25.00 


Get yourspring suit now, for it 1s 
when the season 1s beginning that 
wearing it gives you most pleasure. 

Get it now—while the styles are 


coming in. Now—while stocks 
are new and fresh. Now—for 
every day you wait means a day's 
Now—that you may 
be ready with a handsome light- 
weight garment for every pleasant 
day that comes alon 

Here is one of the many Wooltex 
spring models. It has the style, the 
finish, the workmanship that you 
willusually find only in the products 
of the high-priced custom tailor. 

In no sense extreme, it is yet 
distinguished and smartly simple. 

As to details:—Note the new effect you get from the slash 
under the arm; the smart touch of the half-belt ending 
eee seine tear un cee: rae 


over-collar. The skirt has a modified flare effect, an¢ 
buttons part way down the front in a graduated panel. 


The exceptional Wooltex 
qualities are needled into this 
garment—and yet the price is 


only $25.00. 


Send for the Spring Style Book, edited in Paris by Ma dam 
Savarie, director of the Wooltex Fashion Bureau there 
This book contains authentic fashion news and true i!¥> 
trations of many attractive spring coats, suits and shirts 
Address The H. Black Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Do not delay, but go at once and insure 
for yourself all the additional pleasure and 
satisfaction from your new garment by mak- 
ing your selection woz in your own city # 


The Store That Sells Woolte* 
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AA iting tor Home Use 


From Original Designs by Angela Stoddart 


EAE ayers The Set of Six Guest Towels Offers Some * Spores 
| : Lovely Trimming Lace Patterns ; 
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Design for Pillow Slip or Bureau Scarf | | Linen Pillow Slip With Linen Lace 


















NITTED lace for house OR pillow slips and large 
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3 linens shows, by these illus- tage a thy hie tinting atti tof Mahia Moa towels wider patterns are 
trations, the beauty of the work when ta iA iim more effective, and one may use one’s 












own taste in using a medium-wide 
die | insertion and edging or simply a wide 
defae lace. The contrast of the different 
\ markings is shown in the cross-stitch 
i; initials and the embroidered mono- 
gram. Both are good, but the cross- 
stitch is perhaps more easily done. 
Knitted medallions for bureau scarfs 
and pincushions are new and very 
effective. The set below would be 
charming on an old-fashioned bureau. 


it is done in fine thread and when the 
pattern has been carefully chosen. In 
this revival of one of the quaint handi- 
crafts of Colonial times some of our 
grandmothers’ patterns have been 
used right over again, but applied to 
a modern use in trimmings for guest 
towels and bureau scarfs. Initials 
worked in cross-stitch or in plain em- 
broidery add much to the personal 
value of the pieces made for gifts. 
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Towels for a Bride-to-be May Have Initials 
on One End and the Year on the Other 
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A Tulip Border Design for a Bureau Scarf Corner Motifs for Curtains, Cushions or Table Covers 
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EDSPREADS are prized belongings. Below are shown two 

new patterns, the wild-carrot and a wreath design, both of 
which, being made in separate blocks, are delightful pick-up work. 
The peacock face cloth, the fancy bag and the laces all carry 
both an artistic and a practical value in their separate uses. 

































The Natural Lacy Effect of the Wild-Carrot Flower A Simple Wreath Design Which the Border Follows Gracefully 





NOTE—Directions for making all these knitted designs will be mailed for twenty-five cents. Especial care has been taken in preparing these 
directions in order to make them clear and helpful to home workers, but the edition is limited and may not be reprinted. Write early for a copy to the 
Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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THE ELECTRIC COFFEE PERCOLATOR 






Breakfast all together, without those 
constant interruptions while some- 
one goes to “‘see to the coffee”’ or 
leaves the table to“‘tendto the toast.” 


A comfort and an economy, for 
Hoon, F'] Perco insures coffee that 
is always hot, always right. And 
you use less coffee. 


So simple to use— 


put cold water into the pot—coffee into 
the basket and insert the plus— 


in half a minute you see the water 
percolate through the coffee. In 8 
to 10 minutes (according to strength 
desired) you pour the most fragrant, 
satisfactory brew. 








This new El] Perco, an improve- 
ment over our former $7.50 model, 
is made of seamless aluminum, and 


sells for only $5.00. 


—no floats, or valves to clog up 
—neither handle nor spout can loosen 
—easily cleaned—one part to remove 
—aluminum can not taint the coffee 
—light, shapely, with mirror polish 
—costs less than Ic to brew 6 cups 
—attaches to any lamp-socket 

—E] Perco is guaranteed for 5 years. 


El Perco $5.00. In Canada $6.50. 
E| Tosto serves you hot, crispy toast. 
Price $3.50. In Canada $4.50. 
















El Radio sheds a cheerful glowing 
heat for supplementary use. 


So wanted— 


—for nursery or bathroom 

—for invalids or old people 

—when the furnace is out 

—in cold, drafty corners, or wherever 

regular heat is inadequate. 

Pressed steel, nickel and black. Attaches 
to any lamp-socket. Uses about same 
amount of electricity as Hotpoint Iron. 


Price $5.00. In Canada $6.50. 


Hotpoint Electric Heating Co. 
Ontario, Cal. New York 
2240 Ogden Avenue, Chicag I 
Canadian Hotpoint Electric Heating Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver Toronto 


If dealer can not supply you our nearest office will 
ship prepaid upon receipt of price. State voltage. 
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$1075 


Model 80—Touring Car 


It Keeps Them Out-of-Doors 


A great many families are stay-at-homes merely 
because they have no comfortable means or definite 
purpose for going out. 

There is no compelling or interesting incentive. 

Walking, at best, is tedious, irksome and troublesome. 

Consequently, the bad habit of staying in is often 
formed, which keeps the family almost locked in the 
house away from the exhilarating fresh air and beneficial 
sunshine. 

Thus they are robbed of countless pleasures, sports, 
entertainment and good times which their neighbors 
are daily enjoying. 

An Overland will change all this in a day. 

They get out-of-doors and stay out-of-doors. 

Their lungs are continually filling with the very 


Model 80 $1075 


TOURING CAR 


Six—Model 82 


Model 80 Coupé 


Model 81 Roadster. . . 
Model 80 Roadster . . . 


7 Passenger Touring Car 


4 Passenger Coupe 


source of life—pure, fresh air; their hearts are filled and 
gladdened with everlasting sunshine. 

What’s more, it keeps the family together. You can 
see a difference in their faces and their dispositions. 
Dissatisfaction is no more. Contentment and good 
health reign supreme. 

This is what an Overland can do for you and yours—in 
fact is doing for tens of thousands of American families. 

In addition, your family have the privilege of enjoying 
all the benefits, advantages, pleasures and comforts that 
go with the modern motor car. 

For the Overland is as up-to-date, as complete, as 
comfortable and as convenient as the most expensive 
car in the world. 

It is time you had one. 


Model 81 $850 


TOURING CAR 


$795 


ous $1600 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio. 








$1050 


Model 80—Roadster 


Simplicity, Beauty and Comfort 


The Overland is the easiest of cars to drive. 

In fact, anyone can drive it. 

On the steering column is a small row of electric 
buttons—by just pressing these buttons the car is 
started, stopped and lighted. 

Could anything be simpler? 

The Overland is of the very latest design. The body 
has those beautiful, full flowing stream lines. This gives it 
exceptional grace and distinguishes it from the common- 
place and conventional types of popular-priced models. 

Finished in that majestic dark Brewster green with 
delicate ivory-white striping, the Overland has that 


magnificent but simple beauty which naturally appeals 
to those with a decided taste for the artistic. 


Model 80 $1075 


TOURING CAR 


Six—Model 8. 


There is greater comfort also. This is due to the long, 
underslung rear springs, the deep, soft seat cushions, 
the wide tonneau and the large tires. In each one of these 
important features the Overland offers more than most 
cars at a similar price. 


We should like to have the Overland dealer in your 
town give you a demonstration— gratis. Let him show 
you how easy it is to drive. Telephone or drop him 


a postal, and any time you say he will call and take 
the whole family out. 


Let him show you the necessity, the advantages and 
the economy of having an Overland. 


Remember—your family needs one. 


Model 81 Roadster . . . $795 
Model 80 Roadster 


Sh RT Model 81 $850 


Model 80 Coupé . . 
4 Passenger Coupé 
All prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio. 


- $1050 


- « $1600 


TOURING CAR 
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1847 ROGERS 


“Silber Plate that Wears” 
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Coniinental | 
 ‘Pallern 


You will find | 
} this new design, 
4 aswellas other 


' patterns, at your dealers. 


Sold with an unqualified 
| guarantee made possible by an 


actual test of over 65 years. 
At leading dealers. 
Send tor Catalog “C-28” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
MERIDEN,CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


| 
1847 ROGERS BROs. 
| 


of Sterling Silver and Plate 


|'1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 
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Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 


“Ten: directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 





on any subject. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 

your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 


Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, bya corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Home Dressmaking 

Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 

THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May | Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 


THE Lap1Es’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MarTHA MASON 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve the 
farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


HowCan I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running < 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 

Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
THE LapIEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Litthke House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 


about the interior decoration of a house. 


Tue Epitors oF THE LittLE House 


THE LapteEs’ IIOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you cantrust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 


on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 


THE LabIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








The Table and Cooking 
On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 
Miss MARION Harris, NEIL 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 


We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 


practical suggestions. Address 


THE Home PArty EpIToR 


THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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School Entertainments 


Social Work in the Church 


easily pressed out by the use of a 
damp cloth and warm iron (not 
hot) on the wrong side. The white 
and black wash like muslin. Look 
for the name “ Belding’s”’ in selvage. 


Belding’s Guaranteed 
Dress Silks 


A most complete line of Messa- 
lines, Taffetas, Satin de Chines, 
Satin Charmeuse. All latest colors, 
plain and novelty designs. Guaran- 
teed not to vip, split or tear. 


Belding’s Guaranteed 2 
Lining Silks 


Have long held the lead for lining 
Cloaks, Suits, Jackets, etc. They 
excel in appearance and wear. 


Belding’s Tearless 
Petticoat Silks 


Your Petticoats will wear much 
longer if made of this fashionable 
guaranteed silk. All latest shades, 
beautiful soft finish, fine luster. 
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Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LabIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music Reading and Literature 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 

TueE Music Epitors 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 

Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LabIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Girls’ Problems “Will You Tell Me?” 

There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—women'’s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placing of quotations and 
dates, biographical sketches, science, history, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 


THE Epirors OF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE Lavies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Every phase of the modern girl's life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home, Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 


Tue Giris’ Epitor 
THE Lapiés’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 














yard wide, and retail for $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00 per yard. 





Retail Prices 
Belding’s Silk Fabrics are full 


OF YOUR GARMENT; SHOULD 
THE FABRIC GIVE UNSATIS- 
FACTORY SERVICE, RETURN THE 

GARMENT TO. OUR NEAREST 
SALESROOM. EXPRESS PREPAID 


TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG. AND WE 
WILL REPLACE WITHOUT CHARGE 


BELDING BROS.& CO. 


SILK MANUFACTURERS 


Belding Bell Tag 


| 
| 
. 
Che Worlds Largest Makers 
| 





Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


VA eee no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the 
price-amount stated. In each case address the author of the booklet desired, always in care 


of Tue Lapies’ HoME JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


**Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,’’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
**How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” by C. M. Keys. 

*““What You Should Know When Building a Little House,’’ by Charles E. White, Jr. 
**A Lesson in Tatting,’? by The Needlework Editors (10 cents). 

**Easy Patterns in Crochet,’? by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 


‘War Needlework—Worsted Crochet and Knitting,’”’ by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 


**The Embroidery Book” (15 cents). 
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SKS BELDING'S <> BELDINGS & 





of Ready-to-Wear 
Garment to which 


it is attached. 

Sent FREE —I Illustrated 
Booklet, “The Story of A 
Silk Mill, ’’ written by well 
known lecturer and writer. 
FREE, if you address our 
Chicago Office, 201 West 
Monroe Street. 


It Guarantees The Silk or Silk Lininy 





Trade Mark 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
St. Paul Baltimore San Francisco 
Also Manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing 
Silks and Belding’s Embroidery Silks 
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inside the blue 
wrapper 


There you will find 
directions for wash- 
ing clothes that will 
enable you to do 
away with the old- 
fashioned rubbing 
and boiling; direc- 
tions for general 
cleaning that will 
enable you to do 
away withthe 
drudgery of house- 
work. 


Follow these 
directions and 
your washing 
no longer will 
be the hot, 
back-breaking 
work it now is. 
Your clothes 
will be as sweet 
and clean as if 
you spent hours 
over the wash- 
tub. Your wash- 
ing will be on 
the line so early 
you will have 
time for other 
things. And 
you will be able 
to keep the 
house clean 
every day with 
much less trou- 
ble and effort. 


All that is necéssary 
is to use PannG.— 
The White Naph- 
tha Soap, and to 
follow the direc- 
tions 
blue wrapper. 


inside 
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By Mrs. Martha Mason 
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OW universal is the de- in 
H sire for dainty and 

beautiful articles for - of 
the expected baby’s outfit, 


and at the same time how few 
mothers there are who feel 
at liberty to buy everything 
they wish for without count- 


ing the cost! 


Very little money expended 
carefully for materials will 
furnish a good and complete- 
layette, but even the woman 
with much sewing experience 


will no doubt find herself 
a loss to know just where 
begin her first baby’s out 
so Lam going to pass on 


you some practical saving 


hints which other moth 
have revealed to me. : 
The first step to take is 


prepare something in whichto 
keep the baby’s tiny clothes. 
At the top of the page is illus- 
trated a very clever three- 


tiered stand, the upper 
section of which serves as 
a baby basket, with pock- 
ets and cases forthe toilet 
requisites, while the other 
two sections hold the 
baby’s wardrobe. Donot 
you, too, like the mother 
who designed this one, see 
possibilities in an old pine 
box? 

A dexterity with tools 
will suffice to transform a 
rough packing case into 
the upright stand, andtwo 
coats of white paint fin- 
ished with one of enamel 


will still further aid in the change. Another 
waveof the magic wand—this time the artistry 
which is inspired by love guides the needle 


in the construction of the 


shirred lining—and lo! the metamorphosis is 
complete. The original cost $3.30. 


ND now for the little gs 


in thecase. I know you will be interested 


to discoverthat the sacque, 
wrapper and three dresses 
shown here are part of a 
lfyette which consists of 
three dresses of soft-finished 
cambric, two flannelette 
wrappers, three each of 
flannelette 
and sacques, flannel skirts, 
shirts and bands, which 
were made for the ex- 
tremely moderate sum of 
$5. The flannel used for 
the skirts, shirts and bands 
is a light-weight grade, 
which is more practical 
than the heavier quality, 
since, though warm 
enough, it does not weigh 
down the little wearer. The 
price of this fabric is forty 
cents a yard. 

Pale pink or blue 
featherstitching in heavy 
mercerized cotton affords 
a charmingly effective 
finish around the collars, 
sleeves and edges of the 
little flannelette sacques. 
The same form of trim- 
ming may be varied by 
French knots for the wrap- 
pers and flannel petticoats. 
For the latter, of course, 
white embroidery silk 
should be used. This 
makes easy pick-up work, 
and while quite as effective 
is not nearly so trying to 
the eyes as are the more 
elaborate forms of hand- 
work. No other ornamen- 
tation than these stitches, 
carried out in No. 50 linen 
thread, and tiny hand-run 
tucks is used on the little 
dresses. A great variety 
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For the Baby’s Clothes 





A Bassinet on Wheels for $1.90 


so constructed as 
bodily heat. 
lovely quilted and 


© Money 


the little frocks may be 


obtained by different spacing 


the tucks and fancy 


stitches. To the mother who 
has to do all of her own work, 


ese easily laundered frocks 


will, I feel sure, have a de- 
cided appeal. How many of 
you are familiar with that 
soft cotton crépe with a 
striped weave which is some- 
times called “underclothes 
crépe’’?) This fabric makes 
very sweet and dainty dresses 
and is a decided boon to the 


sy mother, for it is inex- 


pensive, washes easily and 
requires no ironing. 


fi garments shown on 


this page were all made 


from pattern No. 7919, which 
includes in one envelope pat- 
terns for a dress, a cloak, a 
wrapper, a slip, a petticoat 
with the waist fastening at 


the side front and another 
with the waist wrapped 
and tied, a shirt, a sacque, 
an infant’s cap and a cap 
for protruding ears. 

No. 7793, a somewhat 
less extensive layette pat- 
tern, consists of a dress, 
a slip which may be 
gathered at the lower 
edge, a petticoat, a shirt 
buttoning in the front, 
bootees and a one-piece 
kimono. In designing 
these outfits Baby’s health 
and comfort were the first 
considerations, and all of 


the little articles of apparel are well fitting and 


to conserve every atom of 


Just as essential to the little one’s well-being 
is acomfortable bed. If you have been won- 
dering how you are going to manage to pro- 


vide this, I know your attention has been 


irments to lay away 
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centered right away on the bassinet which is 
pictured below the stand, and which is the 


product of a mind that was 
sharpened to an inventive 
turn by the need of prac- 
ticing economy. 

Did you recognize the 
homely clothes basket in 
the attractive white 
enameled wicker bassinet 
with its dainty, shirred, 
pale-blue lining? Prob- 
ably no more than I did the 
wheels, which have done 
good service on an old 
coach or a child’s wagon. 
However, | am sure that 
you will see the advantage 
of a bed like this, which 
may be rolled from room 
to room or out onthe porch 
for the baby’s nap. 


F ONE isso fortunate as 

to possess old table or 
bed linen this may be put to 
good use for towels and 
face cloths. There is noth- 
ing better for diapers for 
the newborn babe than 
these soft fabrics. Old out- 
ing-flannel nightgowns or 
petticoats may also be used 
for these purposes, or fash- 
ioned into little garments. 

I shall be glad to help 
you to solve your individ- 
ual problems of making 
“The Layette for Little 
Money,’’ and to send to 
you directions forthe stand 
and bassinet, if an ad- 
dressed, stan ped envelope 
is sent with your request. 
Address Mrs. Martha 
Mason, in care of THE 
Lavirs’ HomME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia. 





PATTERNS (including Guide-Charts ) for the two layettes, Nos.7793 and 7919, the latter of which 
was used for all the garments illustrated on this page, can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post- 
free. These patterns are cut in one size only. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns ; or by mail, inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, 


ennsylvania, 





































































f for a copy. 
; H. E. VERRAN COMPANY 
a Incorporated 
Mt 83 Broadway New York 
A' deaectrees 






CORDICHET 


The Perfect Crochet Cotton 


win R a 


‘Sy 


The unmatched smoothness, 
the lustre and the excellence of 
this latest Royal Society Product 
—CORDICHET—should 
prompt you to select it above all 
others for making those precious 
pieces of lace upon which you 
bestow your best thought and 
care. Their form and beauty are 
assured for years through the 
permanency and unique quali- 
ties of this new thread. 


It reveals a thousand ways of beauti- 
fying your home and wardrobe. 


Fine, hand - made laces are always 
good form and good style. The picture 
above is just one suggestion of how 
Cordichet may be employed to embel- 
lish and adorn the simplest garment. 


Upon request we will send you 
exact instructions for working 
the yoke and cuffs illustrated. 


Cordichet is a hard-twisted, six-cord 
thread, made of long fibre Sea Island 
cotton, highly mercerized. It may be 
had in brilliant pure white and écru in 


15 Sizes, 1 to 150 
All Sizes, 10c per Ball 


Except in Canada and foreign countries 


This innovation of a uniform price 
for all sizes adds economy and conven- 
ience in purchasing. Try Cordichet for 
your next piece of work. You will 
instantly perceive its superiority. 

All Royal Society Prod- 


ucts are Sold by Deal- 
ers everywhere. 


All 
Your dealer can supply Sizes 
you or will procure the ex- 10c 
act Royal Society item you 
want. per Ball. 








§ The Royal Soci- 
ety Booklet illus- 
f trates and describes 

/ Royal Society Prod- 

f ucts, which include ; 
Embroidery Floss in 

f Pure White and Fast 
f Colors, Celesta Twist, 
f the washable, artificial 
silk, Royal Society Cro- 

# chet Cotton, Cordichet, 


f Package Outfits, etc. Send 




























































































































































































































































































































Ree, Uo Patent Offer 
Alabastine is the only if 


itary and Eco 
Sani Wall CoP 


Easily arpeet © 
woot of brick 


Alabsf; 
SIL. 























ERE isa brand new aid to 

beauty—to the beauty of 
your own complexion, the 
beauty of your new dresses this 
spring, and the beauty of the 
present furniture and furnish- 
ings in your own home. 


By the proper wall colors you 
can make complexion, gowns and 
furnishings more beautiful. This 
spring’s styles especially demand 
harmonious walls. Learn how you 
can this year show off your frocks 
and furnishings to best advantage, 
yet at decided saving in cost—all 
explained in the ¢ 
new Alabastine 


written by 

experts on 

styles in dress 

and decorating. This 

book shows a number of colr 
schemes of beautiful rooms at small 
cost—bedrooms, dining rooms, liv- 
ing rooms and nurseries. It shows 
a number of cute nursery stencils 
that will greatly please your chil- 
dren—yet the cost is trifling. Write 
Sor this free book at once. 


Makes Beautiful Homes— Decora- 
tors are using the soft, velvety Alabastine 
colors in the best homes, hotels and clubs 
of America. Any beautiful color you wish 
for harmonizing your gowns and furnish- 
ings, may be secured by combining and in- 
termixing the Standard Alabastine tints. 

You or your decorator can secure free 
special color and stencil suggestions 
from our Department of Decorations. 

Easy to Obtain and Apply—Your 
local dealer keeps Alabastine in 5-lb. 
packages. It is easily mixed with cold 
or warm water and applied with a regu- 
lar wall brush. 

Does Not Rub Off—When applied 
according to directions on package, 
Alabastine does not rub off, chip or 
peel. It is sanitary and economical. 

Take no Substitute— Alabastine is 
decidedly. different from kalsomine. 
Write us rather than take a substitute. 


Write for Free Book today 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
308 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


By invitation members of the Rice 
Leaders of the World Association 








HOW CAN HE 
STOP SNORING? 


A Man Seriously Puts the 
Question 


E GLADLY give space to the following 
letter and the discussion which it will 
inevitably open: 


To the Editor of THe Lapres’ HomE JourNAL: 


Dear Sir: Will you open your pages to a dis- 
cussion of a subject that is generally met in a 
humorous way and yet is of serious import? 

I snore and want to stop it, for naturally it 
annoys my wife. She is as good as gold about 
it: says she is glad to know that I am asleep; 
but all the same it awakens her and keeps her 
awake. We have not the space in our house to 
enable me to sleep in another room. 

I have spent all my spare cash in consulting 
specialists, with no result except that I still 
snore. They tell me that snoring cannot be 
scientifically cured; that I must not sleep on 
my back. But how is a man to control his ac- 
tions in sleep? I can’t. So I appeal to you, 
and, through you, to the thousands who must 
be given to snoring asI am. Has not some one 
discovered some trick or device which, while not 
scientific or medical, still achieves the result? 

Iam sure you would be benefiting thousands 
if you would open this question up and try to 
get men and women to pass along any remedy 
they may have found. It would certainly bea 
boon to thousands of wives, I am sure, who are 
afflicted, as is mine, with a snoring husband. 

GEorcE LITTLE. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


HE editor of Tot Lapirs’ Home JOURNAL 

is very glad to present this question to his 
readers for a solution. It is a topic that is 
rarely seen in print, yet it is of universal inter- 
est. For the fact remains that thousands of men 
snore with a result that is neither pleasing nor 
conducive to the comfort of those with whom 
they sleep. As Mr. Little says, medical science 
has thus far failed of any remedy for snoring. 
But it may be, as he also points out, that some 
little device has been discovered by those whdé 
were victims of the habit and who have cured 
themselves. 

At all events THe Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
throws open the subject to its readers, and will 
be glad to receive letters on the subject and 
print the best of those that offer a practical 
remedy. Address 


THE EpITOR OF 
Tue Lapirs’ HomME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


IN CASE OF FIRE 
Do You Know the Way to 
Get Out? 


N THE leading page of each New York 

theater program—that is, the page upon 
which the cast is set forth—there has this 
winter been printed the following: 


This theater, under normal conditions, with 
every seat occupied, can be emptied in less than 
three minutes. Look around now, choose the 
nearest exit to your seat, and, in case of disturb- 
ance of any kind, to avoid the dangers of panic, 
walk (do not run) to that exit. 

When a thing as rational and simple as this 
is done one wonders that it was not done long 
ago. It is open to question, of course, just how 
much good this excellent instruction would do 
in case of a serious fire, but it is unquestion- 
ably good advice and would tend to prevent 
the universal loss of heads in the face of danger. 
One thing is very certain: If one has reflected 
beforehand upon what would be best to do in 
the case of danger, one is far more likely to 
carry out the intention than to invent a plan 
on the spur of the moment, when mind is con- 
fused and nerves are paralyzed with fear. 

How many people who live in apartment 
houses and hotels have taken thought of what 
to do were the building to catch fire? How 
many have taken the trouble to find the fire 
escapes, or, having found them, have followed 
them to discover where they end? 

In nearly every apartment house which does 
not come under the head of a tenement house 
the fire staircase is an inside iron affair, often 
used as a servants’ staircase, beginning at the 
top floor and descending to the basement. 

Have you ever examined your indoor or out- 
door fire escape? Do you know where it be- 
gins at the top? How to reach the roof from 
it? Do you know where it ends? Do you 
know, when you reach the bottom of it, how to 
get out to the open from it? Dare you, in case 
of danger, trust to finding out whether to turn 
to right or left, to go forward or backward, to 
find the door that leads you out of the house? 


INCE turning her attention to the matter 

one woman, having determined to learn her 
road up and down the fire escape, discovered 
that the fire stairs in the apartment house in 
which she had lived for fifteen years were over- 
laid and blocked with pails and mops, bottles, 
cans, boxes and empty flowerpots that, had she 
been fleeing for her life, would have seriously 
delayed her, if nothing worse. 

Undoubtedly any of us might in the bewil- 
derment of sudden danger forget what we had 
intended to do; but we should be more likely 
to remember. and act upon the intention half 
mechanically than we should be to evolve a 
fresh plan of action in confusion and haste. 

Think it over—and be sure you make a 
pilgrimage over your indoor fire escape, with- 
out waiting for a fire to occur. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1915 
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Flas ine-Reduso 
NO.713 @ $322 











The World’s Best 
Popular Priced Corset 


Efastine. 
IBS weaiso 


For Large Women 





flatten the abdomen—sub- 
due bust-lines—reduce over- 
developed hips. 


Awkward lines ‘‘melt’’ into 
graceful contour, and _ be- 
come slender; all with plia- 
bility, comfort, and freedom 
from pressure; because of 
Elastine gores, and scientific 
construction. 


The “‘old corset’’ feeling with the 
first wearing. 

All Day Ease and All Day Pleased, 
when wearing a W. B. Elastine- 


Reduso Corset. Prices $3 to $5. 
W.B.REDUSO STYLE 713 


Low under arm; high back. Comfort with waist-incurve. 
Flat abdomen-lines and graceful in-fit at bottom of back; 
elastic inserts at back. All strain eliminated. Bust, 
514 inches. Stoutly-woven coutil; lace trimmed. 


Price $3.00, also at $5.00 No. 714. 





For Slender and Average 


Figures — 


present the wearer in the 
style-lines the present modes 
demand with absolute 


comfort. 


Slight incurve at waist; 
slightly higher bust; grace- 


fully slender hips 


and 


beautiful form-outline, as- 
sure Style, Grace, and Fit, 
upright figure, with superb 


carriage. 


Models for every type of 


figure. Prices $1.00 up. 
W. B. NUFORM STYLE 485 


For average and well-developed figures. 


Ample bust 


and back lines provide complete ease. Bust, 5% inches; 


low underarm. Elastic gores at bottom of back. 


woven coutil, embroidery trimmed. Price 


W. B. NUFORM No. 469 


High back 
cares for the over-development at shoulder-blade. 


For average and well-developed figures. 


Firmly- 


Me- 


dium height bust; low under arm. Decided incurve at 
waist-line. Dependable coutil, embroidered edging. 


Price $1.50 


INSIST ON W. B. CORSETS— 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us style number, size and price. 


Illustrated catalogue; free. 
AT ALL DEALERS 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Inc. 


34th and Broadway 


New York 


NO.485 @ $20° 
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Are You in Doubt About Crisco? 


Have you often nearly ordered Crisco— but hesitated? 





Have you frequently “‘wondered whether it is as good as they say it is”— 
but never found out? 













Have you thought sometimes you “‘would like to try it?’—but didn’t? 
If so, you are the woman who should consider these simple facts: 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
pceg Cake Making 


Crisco makes foods more digestible and appetizing than does lard— 
it is richer and less expensive than butter—it stays pure, sweet and 
firm as long as you keep it. 


It has won, by its all-around excellence, a million fast friends among 
the capable housekeepers of the nation. 


Your interest in better food for yourself and your i= | 
family should induce you to try one can today. 


The uses and advantages of Crisco are clearly shown in a book which will 
be sent you on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 'The book also contains a 
different dinner menu for every day in the year, and 615 recipes 
gathered and tested in actual practice by the well-known cooking 
expert, Marion Harris Neil. Address your request to Dept. D-3, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 

















HOSIERY 
FOR ALL THE 
FAMILY | 






























































Black Cat Children’s Hosiery, with its 
triple knees and Irish linen, reinforced 
heels and toes has almost abolished the 
darning basket. We make children’s 
stockings to stand the strenuous life— 
from ‘‘ Leather Stockings”’ to ‘‘Sunday- 
wear’’—in 17 styles, 3 weights and a 
variety of colors. All prices—25c up. 


Ask your dealer for our Nos. 


inal, triple-knee, ‘‘Leather 
fear nny, series—not really 
leather, but wearslikeit. Saves 
mending; popular with moth- 
ers. Strongest made, but elas- 
ticand comfortable—25c. Also 
in lighter weight with linen 
heeland toe, 25cin style No. 90. 








Black Cat Women’s Hosiery is made 
in silks, cottons, silk lisles, wools and 
merinos. 30 styles and all weights and 
colors. Exact shades to match gowns 
and shoes. Silks of sheerest cobweb 
and with perfect, fine and absolutely 
even weave. Reinforced where the wear 
comes for durability as well as beauty. 


Have your dealer show you 
No. 815, our extra fine, pure 
Japan Thread, 42 gauge, fash- 
ioned silk. Full length, 28 in. 

Sea Island mercerized top. 3} 
Heavily reinforced heel, toe 
and sole. 4-ply extended toe. 
Fast colors in exact shades for 
dress harmony. Pure dye, $1. 
Also No. 820, an extra heavy 
all silk at $1.50. 
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Black Cat Men’s Hosiery, like our 
Women’s and Children’s lines, is pro- 
tected by our Unlimited Satisfaction 
Guarantee. Satisfaction or money back. 
Appearance and durability combined. 
Correct fit and reinforced at wearing 
points for service. Fourteen perfect  -~< 
styles for men. 35,000 pairs of 
Black Cat sold daily by 10,000 re- 
liable dealers. 
See our No. 235 fine gauge, me- 
dium weight silk lisle, extra long 
staple, high lustre, speciai twist. 
rench welt rib top, reinforced 
transfer, high spliced heels, double 
soles specially reinforced, and 4- 
ply cable twist heels and toes. 
Toe reinforced 1 in. farther back 
than usual. All colors—25c. 



























Black Cat 
Catalog of 
214 Styles 
for All the 
family 


















1OSHA HOSIERY CO. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
for over 30 Years. 

















15, 20, 10, 18, our famous, orig- ’ es 











THE QUEEN OF THE 
BELGIANS? 
APPEAL GETS A 
SPLENDID RESPONSE 


EVER before was the readiness of THE 

JOURNAL’s readers to hearken to a deserv- 
ing cause more wonderfully illustrated than in 
the response which came to the appeal from 
Her Majesty, the Queen of the Belgians, in the 
January number of THE JOURNAL. 

That issue of THe JouRNAL was scarcely 
published before remittances began coming in 
from every part of the country, in amounts 
varying from 50 cents to a wonderful check 
for $1000. Scores of remittances came without 
even a name: scores of people personally visited 
THE JourNAL building and handed in‘money. 

A chord of tender human sympathy had been 
struck by Her Majesty’s appeal in the hearts 
of thousands of American men, women and 
children to whom that appeal brought shome 
the terrible suffering in stricken Belgium. 

In the first seven days following the publica- 
tion of this appeal over $10,000 was received, 
and as this (March) issue of THE JOURNAL goes 
to press the total amount received is $17,760.96. 

As fast as the money was received food was 
bought, and, as a ship was then loading at the 
Philadelphia Municipal Pier, thousands of 
cases of milk and food were put on board, so 
that within a week from the time the first 
check was received food costing over $10,000 
was On its way to the starving Belgians. 

All food was of the best quality, bought at 
wholesale prices, and as, of course, there were 
no overhead charges, every penny was spent 
for food. This system of immediate buying 
and shipment will be followed with all the 
moneys received from the appeal. 


ACH remittance, where name and address 

were given, was immediately acknowledged, 
by a postal card. It was decided, because of the 
many anonymous contributions and the desire 
expressed in hundreds of cases that the names 
of the senders should not be printed, that no 
list of names be given in THE LADIES’ Home 
JOURNAL. 

In order, however, that Her Majesty, Queen 
Elisabeth, might personally know of the won- 
derful response to her appeal from the women 
of America, the name of each donor will be 
printed in a book which will be beautifully 
bound at the expense of The Curtis Publishing 
Company and sent to Her Majesty, and per- 
sonally presented to her so that she will know 
the name of every donor who has responded to 
her heart-rending appeal. 

This will be done 





MARCH 15 


WHEN THE FUND WILL BE 
CLOSED 











The book will be bound and immediately 
sent to Her Majesty, together with a detailed 
list of the food purchased with the money and 
sent to her starving people. 


G iessgee weeks still remain, therefore, from 
the appearance of this issue of the maga- 
zine, to send money to the greatly successful 
fund. Don’t think it is too late to send or that 
the need is any less great or keen. Every penny 
that can be obtained is needed to buy all the 
food that can be bought. Make it possible for 
us to send to the Queen the largest number of 
names and the largest total amount ever con- 
tributed to a single cause as a response froma 
woman’s appeal to other women. Add your 
name to a roll that is indeed a roll of honor 
and will always remain such as long as history 
lives! 

Read this baby letter, from a little Tennes- 
see girl, that accompanied a post-office erder 
for $1.35: 

Dear Man: 1am sending babies som money. 
Get some cans of milk an send em. They havnt 
goteny milk caus they died all the cows. The 
mony came out of my penny bank 

Your little girl 
JEAN ——. 





SO SEND, PLEASE, ALL THE 
MONEY YOU CAN SPARE BY 
OR BEFORE MARCH 15 NEXT 











and feel assured that it will be spent wisely. 

Make all your checks or postal orders pay- 
able to the order of The Queen of The Belgians’ 
Fund (not to any individual nor to the Com- 
pany) and send, at once, to 


Tue Curtis PusLisHINc COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Make your finishing 
touch .an application of 
Pont's Vanishing Cream. 
Use it freely—even on the 
sensitive skin of a child— 
and avoid roughness and 
chapping. 





Send today for 
sample tube—FREE 


Get this sample tube and notice how easily Vanishing Cream is 
It does not require massage. 


applied. 


It contains a wonderful, skin-softening ingredient, prepared for Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, which has an affinity for the skin. 
vanishes, leaving no gloss or shine, and without the tendency to 


out’? on the face. 


and pliant. 
smooth again. 
more. delicate. 


Coarsened 


How to keep dust from 
poisoning your skin 


Your constant aim in the care of 
your skin should be to avoid irritation. 
Never expose your skin to the grit and 
grime of dust. Always protect it with 
an application of Vanishing Cream be- 
fore motoring, driving, traveling, etc. 
You will find Vanishing Cream espe- 
cially fitted for this use, because it sinks 
into the skin and does not ‘‘reappear.”” 
Keep your complexion well protected 
with Vanishing Cream. Try it and see 
for yourself how ‘successfully it enables 
you to defy the grit and grime of dust. 





Pavlowa says: “‘I have 
used Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream and find it very good 
for softening and whiten- 


y ing my skin,’’ 

4 Constance Collier 
writes: “I find Pond’s 

Vanishing Cream perfectly 

splendid for my skin. I 

shall always use it.”? 

Iga Nethersole 
writes: ‘I cannot speak 
too highly as to the merits 
of your Vanishing Cream.”? 








Send now for this sample tube. 


years.”” P 
juries, such as cuts, bruises, burns, etc. 


Cream, Talc, Tooth-Paste and Soap. 







You will be delighted at the result. 
Rough skin is provided with that which it needs to become 
skin gradually begins to 


application—or enclose 4 cts. and get a Su// trve weeks supply —this will give 
youa still better idea of how much Pond’s Vanishing Cream will do for you. 

Write today for your sample tube, using the coupom below if more con- 
venient. Address Pond’s Extract Company, 120 Hudson Street, New York. 


POND'S 
VANISHING CREAM 


Pond’s Extract —‘The standard for 60 
Particularly for those every-day in- 
Trial 
bolle mailed for 4 cenis tn stamps, Also Cold 


It immediately 
6 
come 


Tight, dry skin becomes soft y 


look finer and 


The real rose fragrance 


The moment you open a jar of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, the Jacque 
Rose fragrance rises as sweet and ay 
fresh as from the real rose blossom. 
This delicate, inviting perfume is one 
of the qualities you enjoy most about 
Vanishing Cream, After you have be- 
come accustomed to the fresh perfume 
which Vanishing Cream leayes on your 
skin, you no longer will be able to 
tolerate oily odors. Send for free trial 
tube. See how delightfully scented 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream leaves your 
skin. 





Jane Cowl says: “‘ 
endorse it highly for its 
+. vanishing properties,” 


Rose Stahl writes: 
“Your Vanishing Cream 
is very fine and I am tak- 
ing some to London with 
me.”* 


Frances Starr writes: 
“*T have been using your 
Vanishing Cream and want 
to recommend it to every 
one. It is delightful.’” 





Note particularly the effect of just one 


Extract 
(ompany’s 















The Pond’s Extract Company, 
120 Hudson St., New York. 
Please send me free sample tube of Pond’s 


Vanishing Cream 
or 


1 enclose 4c for full two Weeks’ supply. 


Name___ 


Street 






































Test it yourself. Write for free tube nov: 
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“conception 0 A "Stim You 
Love toTouc Mail coupon 
below and. we ‘will send you a 

copy twice the size of this one, 

reproduced in full oe 
new and beatiful 

: Hie or mail ‘coupon today 





















you love to touch 


can be yours when you understand the skin and its needs 


So few people really understand the skin, that “a skin — following way: With warm water work up a heavy lather of 
you love to touch” is rarely found. Woodbury sin your hands. Then work this cleansing, antiseptic 
ms. ¢ s . lather into your skin—always with an upward and outward motion. 
Whatever the condition that is keeping your skin from Rinse with warm water, then with cold. Then rub your face for 
being beautiful, it can be changed. Isyourskin colorless, several minutes with a lusp of ice. 
sallow, coarse textured or excessively oily? Arethere little Use this treatment persistently, and in ten days or two weeks your 
rough places init that make itlook scaly when you powder? skinshould showa marked improvement. Use Woodbury’ s regularly 
thereafter, and before long your skin will take on that finer texture, 
that greater freshness and charm of ‘‘a skin you love to touch.”” 
A 25¢ cake of Woodbury’ s is sufficient for a month or six weeks of 
thistreatment. Geta cake today and begin tonight to get its benefits. 


Whateverthe trouble is, you can make your skin what you would 
| lovetohaveit. Likethe rest of your body, your skin is continually 
being rebuilt. As o/d skin dies, new forms, Every day, in wash- 
ing, you rub off the dead skin. This gives you your opportunity. 


























In the books that noted skin specialists have written you will find Write for the beautiful picture above 
this advice: The best way to make this new skin so strong and Clarence Underwood's beautiful painting of «A Skin You Love 
healthy that it will truly be ¢¢a skin you love to touch” is by proper to Touch’” shown above has been reproduced in full colors by a 
cleansing with a soap carefully prepared to suit the nature of the skin. new and beautiful process. It is twice the size shown here. No 
It was to meet the need for such a soap that John H. Woodbury, advertising matter appears on it. We want you to have this picture 
| after thirty years’ study and treatment of the skin, prepared the for- as a constant reminder that you, too, can have ‘a skin you love 
mula for his now famous Woodbury’s Facial Soap. totouch,’” Mail the coupon below with ten cents in stamps or Coin, 
™ . 7 and we will forward you the picture, together with a cake of 
Begin tonight to get its benefits Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough for a week’s treatment. 
To make your skin ‘a skin you love to touch,’” begin this treat- Mail the coupon today. AppRess THE ANDREW JERGENS Co., ia Andreer 
ment tonight. Just before retiring, wash with Woodbury’ s in the 202 Spring Grove = Cincinnati, O. y JergensCo. 


- 


a 
Sa Grove Ave. 


y Cincinnati, Ohio 
odburys facial Soap *-2:* 
~ fora full color repro- 


202 Spring 





# duction of Clarence Under- 
ALP For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canad ~ wood’s new painting, ¢¢A Skin 
ae ee ee, , : ag — #° You Love to Touch,”’ and acake 


4 
Canadians: The Woodbury products are now manufactured also im Canada, amd sold by Canadian druggists ¢ of Woodburv’s Faci >. large 
from coast to coast. For pictureand sample, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 202 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. ,” y's Facial Soap, & 
¢ 
4 






enough for a week’s treatment. 


et ESR 





“ Name— 











f City. —--—_— _ ‘State —— 


ros In Canada address The Andrew Jergens Co., Lid., 
iF 202 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario 

































Do You Need 
More Money 






























































































to help yourself ? 
Then wouldn’t you like us to 
tell you how you can make— 


$100.00 


and how to keep on making $100 as 
you need the money ? 


By our help one.mother of two small children is 
banking every month $50 after paying all their 
expenses. 

Two sisters, over fifty, with no business training 
save ours, bought and paid for a home and ten acre 
chicken farm in three years. 

An ex-school teacher makes $1800 a year. Ten 
church workers together made money enough to pay 
off the mortgage. Two California women are making 
each $50 weekly average for the year. 

Prosperous, happy, independent women... thou- 
sands of them are re presenting our interests 
and thus making money. ir way is a way that 
home women like. You have ineard a great deal 
about our mills. We are making ti e highest quality 
knit goods that can be procured. Made under the 
most approved sanitary conditions. Goods never 
sold in stores. Goods so clean, so sweet, so beauti- 
fully fashioned one wonders how the other kinds 
could ever satisfy. Nearly everyone knows the 
name quite well— 


World’ Star 


Hosiery and Klean-Knit 
Underwear 


In Sanitary Packages 


Garments worn next the 
body should never be pur 
chased without a= sure 
knowledge of their maki ng 
conditions. Washing in 
hot water is not sterilizing. 
World's Star underwear 
is sterilized by live steam 
and comes to you sealed in 
sanitary packages. You 
have only to see these to 
know that you have found 
garments unsurpassed in 
quality. Every stitch per 
fect... mever a stitch 
split. Yarn made and 
spun to our own specifica 
tions. E very pair of hose vand every garment tested 
for its ‘tensile strength.’ 

Our yarns are made of selected long fibres and do 
not require hard twisting—thus insuring a soft, 
durable garment. World's Star goods are wonderful 
for wear. They fit every curve, have every comfort 
and are beautifully finished. For men, women and 
children, all styles and colors . . . prices, 25c to$5.00. 


Get This Book 


We send it— free and postpaid. Read it. You may 
need to make $100 or $1000. You may need it now 
or next summer. This book in your home is a safe- 
guard. With it you can make money immediately 
when the need for money comes. You can buy the 
pretty things you want. You can pay bills. You 
can be free from worry with money coming in. Write 
us... we will show you the fine, independent, 
sure way to make $100, 


\VORLDS STAR. 
pig: (MPANY 








Dept. 31 Bay City, Mich. 
We have been here in this business 20 years 
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THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


Furnishing a Home in the 
Rural School 


TOPIC so vital to the well-being of the 

life of the country finds itself a part of 
the daily program of the rural school of this 
“age of better living.” 

Farm homes should be attractive; they 
should be erected and furnished so as to pro- 
tect the health of the occupants. The best way 
to bring this about is through the children. 


The Beautiful Home 


HILDREN enjoy gathering pictures. They 

are asked to gather pictures of homes 
from magazines and books. These pictures, 
with others, are mounted on the bulletin 
board or blackboards. The children are told 
to select the ones they like and to tell why 
they like them. The teacher shows pictures of 
homes of people during different periods of 
time in the world’s history. The large girls and 
boys are sent to the library to certain books 
telling of architecture of different times; the 
younger boys and girls read, during their class 
period for reading, about homes of different 
world peoples. 

The materials used in building homes are 
studied. The children find it interesting to 
visit a brickyard. They enjoy writing a story 
on “The Life History of Our Front Door.” 

After they compare a number of homes and 
discuss why some are beautiful and others are 
not, which are best for the country, which for 
the sea and which for the city, each child se- 
lects the one he or she thinks good for the 
country, and the children discuss how it might 
be improved, how it might be adapted to their 
especial location. 

As soon as they decide upon a particular 
home they are told that they must furnish it. 
More pictures are brought to school, but this 
time they are pictures of furnished rooms 
—found in magazines and books. They are 
also told to visit furnished rooms in any of the 
department stores of near-by cities whenever 
they have a chance, and are told to carry mind 
pictures of rooms in homes they visit. 

After careful study of a number of homes, 
each child is asked to make a drawing of the 
one he has selected, showing the various rooms. 
Together the children discuss the best way of 
furnishing rooms of different shapes. 


The Good-Health Home 


Bienen E is always so much to learn about a 
good-health home. It should be on high 
ground, there should be no stagnant pools and 
all outbuildings should be at a safe distance 
from the house. 

It should have many groups of windows so 
that the blessed sunshine may make its way 
into every corner—an excellent disinfectant. 

The children talk about the arrangement of 
rooms, just which direction would be the best 
for the living room, which the best for the 
dining room, just how the bedrooms should be 
arranged. They decide upon the best way for 
heating country homes, especially theirs. They 
talk about ventilation and sleeping porches. 
All of this means that the older pupils write 
business letters to business firms. It means 
that they draw up plans, it means that they 
use their good judgment. It gives them excel- 
lent problems in arithmetic. 

They talk about the proper kind of drainage 
for a good-health home. They decide that 
every country home should have a bathroom; 
that mother’s steps and strength should be 
the first consideration in the arrangement of 
sinks and the water supply. 


The Comfortable Home 


N ORDER to be a truly comfortable home it 

must be a beautiful home—simple and in 
good taste—and it must be a good-health 
home; then add the family, and we have char- 
acter and comfort. Now, a “beautiful”? home 
that would be beautiful to one might not be 
beautiful to another and not so comfortable. 
The person must fit into the surroundings; the 
surroundings must fit the person. 

The children learn that the comfortable 
home is to be used and enjoyed. The great 
chair is always ready in the living-room; the 
couch is most inviting to the weary father; the 
beds are always fresh and restful; the light 
cones at just the right angle; the temperature 
is even throughout the house; there is always 
a place for everything and everything is always 
to be found in its place. 


Furnishing the Home 


ET the small children havea doll house made 

« by the older boys. As they talk and read 
and discuss furnishing they furnish this house. 
They design the paper for the walls, the rugs 
for the floor; they make the curtains, the bed- 
clothes, etc. They talk about all this in the 
language period; ‘they make many real num- 
ber problems during the number period; they 
learn to spell the names of all the things i in the 
house; they make the things found in the 
house. 

The older pupils find out much in the way of 
history, geography, design, practical arithme- 
tic, etc. And, best of all, they all feel that when 
they grow to be men and women living in farm 
homes they are going to have beautiful homes, 
good-health homes, comfortable homes. 





NOTE—Upon receipt of a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope Miss Mildren will send a list of books helpful, a list 
of pictures for homes and schools and an outline for a 
series of lessons. 





10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly. three 
times as large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it of- 
fers you 10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 
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At Which Age, Think You, is 
Quaker Oats Most Important? 


Doctors, more than ever now, are advising oat 
foods for the very young. 


For the years of growth and study, everybody 
knows their importance. But is there any age when 
vim-food isn’t needed? Is there any time when 
modern folks cease to covet energy? 


Quaker Oats is rich in the elements needed to build 
brain and nerves. It is also a battery stored with vitality. 
It is for young folks developing, for grown-ups who 
work, and for old folks who wish to keep young. 


It offers to all this spirit-giving food in its most de- 
licious form. It invites plentiful servings. It makes a 
luscious dainty of what should be the habitual morning 
dish. 


Quaker Oats 


Vim-Food in Its Best-Loved Form 


In oats as they grow there are in abundance. The liking for it 
big, plump grains mixed with grows. The needed food becomes 
grains that are puny the wanted food when 
and starved. To get served in this delicate 


flavor and richness in Quak r form. 
Quaker Oats we pick e If you seek that re- 
Cooker 


out the largest grains. sult, the way to attain 
We get but ten pounds Vita Mace an ; it is to ask for Quaker 
from a bushel. e have made to our Oats. It costs no extra 
: order—from pure Alu- Se Seasick 
We apply dry heat, minum—a perfect er = ind it 
then steam heat, then Double Boiler. It is ex- everyw here. When 
roll out these luscious tra large and heavy. We you get it you are 
flakes. Their unique supply it to users of getting the utmost in 
taste and aroma have Quaker Oats, for cook- oat food. 
made Quaker Oats the ing these flakes in the 


: ideal way It insures 
favorite oat food the idea re : : than se takes ‘ 
- the fullness of food value | When we take so much 
world over. 


po ‘ . and flavor. See our of- pains to give you quality 
Phe result is this: | fer in each package. flakes it is due to your- 
Folks eat Quaker Oats self that you get them. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 





Remember this. 
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Warner's 


Corset Fashi 


on Opening 


March First Authoritative Styles 


In every city, in every town, in this great country 
the new Warner styles will be found on this date. 


Look at the styles on this page. They show the 
features that will prevail this season. 


Corset style must precede dress fashion. 
When Warner’s Authoritative Styles are 
announced, corset fashion is established 
for the season. Our careful study, our 
advance information, our prestige, make 
us authorities on corset fashion. 


Warner’s Spring models are harmonious 
with dress fashions, whether the style 
selected be laced back or laced front. 


Watch your local merchant’s advertising 
for his Warner announcement—it will 
advise you of the authoritative new models 
that he has to offer you. 


There is no style speculation in the purchase 
of a Warner Corset. Every Warner 
Corset is guaranteed to shape fashionably, 
fitting comfortably the figure for which 
the corset was designed. 


Warner’s Brassieres 


are to wear with Warner’s Corsets. Each 
brassiere is accurately designed for shaping the 
figure above the waist, and properly confining 
the bust. 


MUNer s 


(orsets- 
$1 to $5 


Every Pair Guaranteed Not to Rust, Break or Tear 


There are boned and unboned Warner Bras- 
sieres, plain or elaborately trimmed — each 
brassiere an attractive, dainty piece of lingerie 
as well as a practical garment. 


WRers 


/rassieres 
50c to $4 





Every corset you buy has a name. 


Nationally Advertised Trademarked Corsets 
are known by everybody and guaranteed by the maker, whose 
continued success depends upon your satisfaction. 


Some you know — others not. 
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Sudden 


strains! 


—the real test 
of shade quality 


No shade, of course, should be 
exposed to strains like this—nor 
will any shades stand such abuse 


continually. 











THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


The Rich Girl Again 


EFORE beginning—what is a rich girl? 

In a recent column I said frankly that this 
Club was never designed for girls who did not 
need to make money. I wonder, though, if we 
all fully realize the vast difference between just 
needing money, and needing to make money? 

At this moment, a fat, rubber-banded en- 
velope lies on my desk, containing many let- 
ters which I have received from self-styled 
‘‘rich” girls. Have they any right or place in 
The Girls’ Club? A New England girl writes: 

Dear Madam: Having read for over two years 
about The Girls’ Club, I am curious to know its 
requirements. Perhaps I ought not to write, be- 
cause I am not absolutely dependent upon what 
work you could give me. But, like lots of other 
girls, I am pretty careless, and some extra money 
would not be amiss. 

‘or eight years I have sung in church, earning 
$300 a year. My father allows me some extra 
money, but I should like to be more independent. 
My health has never been such that I could do 
office work and sing too. If you could give me 
some practical suggestion I shall be grateful. 


Plainly, the new leaven of modern ideals of 
usefulness is working! 


Dear Manager: I have been most interested in 
The Girls’ Club, but I feared perhaps I should not 
be eligible for membership, because I couldn’t 
honestly say I actually needed the money, for that 
would be insulting the best of fathers. But I should 
love to feel that I had earned something, no matter 
how small, by my own effort. A CANADIAN. 
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All Food Values based 
on Government Statis- 
lics as containedin U.S. 
Bulletin No. 28. 








Here’s Something for Children : 
Raisin Butter 





Take 5 pounds of seeded raisins; cook 
well done. Run through a colander to 
take out all skins, then add 2 cups sugar, 
VY teaspoon cinnamon, allspice, cloves 
and nutmeg, then put all on stove and 
cook down. 


Try that. See how the 
little folks enjoy it. Serve it 
to grown-ups, too. It is both 
good and good for them. 


Use Sun-Maid Raisins, 


they are concentrated nutri- 


It- Exactly Doubles the Food Value of a Slice of 
Bread, and Any Mother Can Make It 


Sun-Maid Raisins are 
pure, sun-cured California 
grapes—the finest varieties 
that grow—grapes so tender, 
so luscious, so delicate that 
they cannot be shipped fresh. 


We use only the pick of 
the choicest crops. 


These raisins taste like soft 
bits of grape sugar—like 
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But sometimes, despite careful 
guarding, such strains do occur— 
and then comes the real test of 
shade quality! 

Then, most of all, you will appre- 
ciate a shade that is made to wear. 





ment. dainty confections — when 


Note the Economy finished. 
There is the same food Remember this Package 


RICH OR POOR, THERE ARE 


THREE REASONS WHY 


To get such shades, go to your 


dealer and ask for— 


The Unfilled Grade of 


renlin 


“TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Window Shades 


This famous grade of shade 
cloth is made of an entirely different 
material—a closely woven cloth 
without that ‘“‘filling’’ of chalk 
and clay which causes the ordinary 
shade to crack and show pinholes 
the first time a sudden strain is 


imposed upon it. 


Sun won’t fade a Brenlin Unfilled 


Shade, nor water spot it. 


It is supple—not stiff, yet always hangs 


straight and smooth. 


It wears so much better than the ordi- 
nary shade, not only under sudden strains 
but under daily usage, that it is in the end 


by far the cheapest you can buy. 


Made in many rich, lustreless tones 
and in Brenlin Duplex —light on one 


side, dark on the other. 


YOU NEED OUR CLUB 


You want extra money 
You long to be “in things” 
You crave new human relations 











CAN scarcely lay down these interesting 

letters, they show so clearly the empty 
spaces in life that are left for our Club to fill. 
A business girl, drawing a fair salary which is 
remorselessly swallowed up in living expenses, 
wishes ‘“‘between duties to earn something 
extra, for I have an awful aching and longing 
in me to rise to something I so far seem unable 
to reach.”’ A dear little Junior states candidly: 
“T would not need the money either to pay 
a doctor’s bill or to go to college (I live in a 
college), but I want it to spend on feasts and 
things like that.”” A young wife wishes to join 
the earners, “‘not that it is necessary, but it is 
such a pleasure, and besides, it doesn’t hurt 
to know how to help in case of sudden mis- 
fortune.” But the most remarkable letter of 
all comes from a highly cultured woman living 
in an old Southern city: 


Dear Manager: Did you ever grow weary, as 
though oppressed by a great world-ennui? I am 
ashamed to confess it, but I have for different rea- 
sons been unable to become vitally interested in 
anything sufficiently to make life bear the impress 
of a definite purpose. I beg you to help me to give 
warmth and color and definiteness to the life now 
under my control. I am twenty-three years of 
age, and am married; have no children, and am 
doing light housekeeping. If you would only 
write me a warm personal letter, how I should 
love to hear from you! With hope and interest, 


value in | lb. of Sun-Maid 
Raisins costing |5c as in 3 
dozen eggs costing $1.08. 
Sun-Maid Raisins, costing 
one-half the price of lamb 
chops, contain seven times 
the nutrition. 


Serve raisin sauce, or stewed 
raisins, with cream for break- 
fast. Add Sun-Maid Raisins 
to your puddings, cakes, cook- 
ies and bread. Serve raisin 
pile more often—it is 214 
times as nutritious as a pound 
of the best lean beef. 


FREE! RECIPE BOOK 
e Worth 25 Cents. 

Just write a post card—we'll 
send you a beautiful book that 
tells 52 ways to make delicious 


raisin-foods and dainties. 
Every housewife needs just such 


Ask your dealer for it if 
you want the best raisins. 
The cost is no more than for 
the common sort. If he hasn’t 
the package he can easily 
get it by sending to his jobber. 

There are 3 varieties: Sun- 
Maid Seeded (seeds extracted); 
Sun-Maid Seedless (from seedless 
grapes); Sun-Maid Cluster (on 
stems, not seeded) to serve as 
dessert with nuts. 


Big 7%2-lb. Carton 
Sent Direct, $1.00 


We have put up for housewives 
a special introductory carton, nearly 
the size of a suit box. It contains 
all three kinds, 71/2 lbs. net. Your 
dealer can supply it, or we will 
send it prepaid to your nearest 
express office (if in U.S.) upon 
receipt of $1.00. 





a book in her kitchen. It’sa25- California Associated Raisin Co. 
cent book—FREE if you SEND NOW. 315 Fresno St., Fresno, Cal. 


If you want the utmost in shade beauty 
and economy, go to the Brenlin dealer 
in your town today, ask for this UN- 
FILLED Grade of Brenlin Shades — 
and get it. It is perforated with this 


mark—BRENLIN —along the edge of 


every yard. Look closely for it when you 
buy and when your shades are hung. 


Write for the Brenlin Book today 


It shows actual You'll notice that not one of them doubts 
samples of Brenlin ~ for an instant that our Club can meet her 
UNFILLED ES | needs. No longer do I receive these skeptical 

Pe bs lk : “ | letters over which I used to “flare up”? when 
Shades m all colors, — : \ the Club and I were younger, asking: ‘‘What 
and gives many i he Window i are those fairy tales about girls making hun- 
helpful suggestions 2337 dreds of dollars through your Club?” These 
for artistic window girls who have been reading our column for 
treatment. With it years, or whose friends in the same town wear 
we will send the our pin, the twinkling diamond Swastika, and 

: f th Brenii are happy, busy and contented in serving and 
leale OEEAS “ee - being served by The Girls’ Club, know that the 
ealer nearest you. 
Write today. 


A MARRIED GIRL FROM TENNESSEE. 


OME of these girls may be multimillionair- 

esses, for aught I know or care. Yet every 
one of them, and hundreds like them, are in 
The Girls’ Club, or wish to get into The Girls’ 
Club, because they need something they can- 
not produce from their present resources. So, 
since the Club exists to help all girls who need 
it, why split fine hairs over definitions of riches 
or poverty, and above all, why dream of stay- 
ing out of the Club? 


California 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


The Fruit-Food 











Tell Your Baker 


We have furnished thousands of bakers 
with a prize recipe for a special raisin bread to 
be baked by them and sold under this label. 

These bakers are put- 


hundreds of dollars are facts, and that other 
benefits of Club membership are facts too: the 
mental and moral stimulus of the genial Club 
atmosphere; the piquancy of new associations 
and experiences in life; the solid satisfaction of 
lining up with the world’s producers. 

Just because The Girls’ Club can mean all 
this to an earnest girl, whether poor, rich or 





CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 
2316 Reading Road Cincinnati, O. 


k= 
4 
cect! Rees 


CALIFORNIA 
For sale by dealers everywhere 





For temporary uses or for windows of lit- 
tle importance there are two lower-priced 
grades of Brenlin— Brenlin Filled and 


halfway between, I am glad to receive, at any 
time, any inquiry about the Club—and still 
more glad to receive the inquirer into the Club! 


ting their very best ma- "RAISIN SUN -MAID 
terials into it. The bread mo 5 


is pure — wholesome — 


EEDED MUSCAT 


RAISINS 


1 Ib. Package—Price not ove: 15c 


delicious. The children will delight in it. 
So will all the grown-ups. Ask your dealer 
about it—he is probably baking it. 

Buy a loaf of him and try it. 


Brenlin Machine Made. They will be 
found by far the best window shade values 
at their prices. 


THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue Laptrs’ Home JocuRNAL 


PHILADELPHIA 































































































Fine for Floors, Pianos, Automobiles, 


Linoleum and All Woodwork 


There is nothing cheaper for the cottage — nothing richer for the mansion. 


A good wax is the most practical preserving ap- 
plication your kitchen linoleum or woodwork can have. 


A good wax produces that beautiful lustre on the 
floor of the library, dining room or living room which 
unconsciously shows good taste. 

Old English Floor Wax is of the highest repute be- 
cause it is made of the hard, substantial wax which not 
only gives the most beautiful finish but is most durable. 


Finish your floors with Old English—it’s easy— 
just a rag and a can—no odor— and in an hour you 
can use the room. 


Polish your piano with Old English. It restores 
the lustre and protects the delicate finish. 


Old English makes linoleum look new 
and makes it last about twice as long. 


Polish your automobile — just a rag and acan 
of Old English make a machine look like new—shed 
dust — shed water — preserve the finish. 


Even cheap interior woodwork can be 
made attractive with one or two applications of Old 
English and is thereafter easier to keep looking nice. 


Old English Floor Wax, because of its high-grade 
quality of wax, must be put on thinly. But it is most 
economical—50c worth will cover a good-sized room; 
needs it about twice a year. 


Hardware, Paint (Drug) and House Furnishing 
Departments sell it. 


Think over what your floors cost and how they look. 
We can tell you how to prevent “worn spots,” too. 


Send for Free Sample of Old English Floor Wax and the Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.” It tells authoritatively about 


Finishing New Floors 
Finishing Old Floors 
Hardwood Floors 

Pine Floors 

Cleaning and Polishing 


Care of Waxed Floors 
Finishing Dance Floors 
Kitchen, Pantry and 
Bathroom Floors 
Finishing Furniture 


\ 


THE)A. S. BOYLE CO., 1903 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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4 


Interior Woodwork Fi 
Stopping Cracks P 
Polishing Automobiles ” Send 
Removing Varnish 


Etc. 


# Address 
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2 TheA.S. 
Boyle Co. 


1903 Dana Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Book 


and 


< FREE Sample so I can 
try Old English at home. 








Home 
Cooking 


Fails on Beans 


It fails because home 
ovens can't make beans 
digestible. Steam ovens 
are best. Beans must be 
baked in small lots, in 
high heat and for hours. 

It fails because it crisps the 


top beans, mushes the middle 
beans, but leaves most of them 


less than half baked. 


It fails because beans should 
be mellow and whole, and 
home-baked beans are not. 


It fails because the sauce 
should be baked with the 


beans, to give zest to every 
atom. 


Housewives should recog- 
nize that there are a few foods 
which can’t be prepared in a 
fit way at home. And beans 
stand first among them. 


VAN CAMP'S 


B Ww 
PorkK«BEANS fomnro Skuce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Van Camp’s will displace all 
home-baked beans when you 
give them a chance to show. You 
will find that men prefer them. 
Thousands of hotels and lunch 
rooms serve them because they 
please the men. 


This dish is our specialty. For 
20 years our famous chefs have 
worked on it. They have created 
in this a new-style national dish. 
It is unique among all of its kind. 


Order it and try it. Compare it 
with the kinds you know. If it excels 
them all, stock your pantry with it. 
Have on hand some dainty meals 
ready for instant serving. 


Find out this matchless dish. 


If you do not find Van Camp’s 
the best beans you ever ate, your 
grocer will refund your money. 
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WHAT CAN I DO 
ON THE FARM? 
By Jennie C. Jones and 
Annie E. P. Searing 


NOTE—Miss Jones is a practical farm woman. She 
was born and brought up on a farm, worked in a country 
store, helped to build her own house and now lives on a 
farm. Herchickens are famous, and her successful “‘ Rural 
Clubs” for farm women are becoming countrywide in their 
reputation and establishment. Cornell University has har- 
nessed her efforts to its work for farmers. She knows the 
farm and the life of the farmer’s wife as do few women. 

THE Epitors OF THE LapIEs’ HoME JouRNAL. 


Keeping the Youngs Folks 
Happy on the Farm 


HEN the young folks get restless to go to 

town and earn money for themselves you 
cannot see why, with an excellent home, an 
abundance to eat and clothes good enough for 
anybody, they cannot be contented where they 
are, can you? Well, it is just because they are 
intelligent and therefore ambitious young hu- 
mans instead of mere animals. The stock in 
your barns and stables and sties have all those 
material comforts which you think so satisfy- 
ing. Young, healthy human beings demand 
more of life than mere bodily comfort. You 
should be glad that it is so, for all the progress 
and hope of the future hang on that very dis- 
satisfaction. When your boys and girls settle 
down to a lumpish satisfaction with things as 
they are, when mere food and clothes content 
them, then is the time for you to worry about 
them in earnest. 

The thing for you to do now is to turn their 
restlessness to good account. Make it work 
for the good of the farm. How? There are as 
many different ways as there are different fami- 
lies and farms. Let me tell you some of those 
I have thought of, and you write and tell me of 
your individual problem and let me help—or 
of your solution, and so help me. 

The two main objects in life are service and 
happiness. Tobe sure, in childhood and youth 
Nature reverses the crder, and it almost seems 
as if very young things could hardly be good 
unless they are happy. It is your paramount 
duty to help your boys and girls to discharge 
both of these cbligations, and the sooner you 
set about their happiness the sooner you will 
find them returning service to the family and 
the world. 


“T°AKE your children into the farm business 

as active partners, and you will give thema 
new and strong attachment to the farm. Pay 
them wages for a part of every day if you can, 
and this can be done without the actual pass- 
ing of money if necessary. Give to each, as he 
or she earns it, a young animal to keep and to 
raise, and when it is grown let the child have 
the price of it when sold. Don’t call the colt 
**Sonny’s”’ until it grows up and brings a good 
price and then pocket the proceeds! Start a 
savings account for each child and encourage 
the growth of it penny by penny. You can 
hardly estimate the value to a child in self- 
respect that comes with the knowledge that he 
is “worth” something in dollars and cents that 
he earned himself. 

Healthy boys and girls hate two things with 
equal intensity — monotony and_ loneliness. 
Anything that draws them together in a happy 
companionship of work or play helps greatly to 
keep them contented with country life, for they 
are more gregarious than your flocks and herds. 
Our forefathers did so much of their work 
in “bees” that some of the most arduous 
tasks took on an aspect of merrymaking. 
Modern machinery has lightened the labor of 
the farms, but I sometimes wonder if it hasn’t 
contributed to their isolation after all. Try to 
revive those old-time neighborhood parties. If 
you can’t have huskings or quiltings organize 
a canning club—that splendid combination of 
work that pays and fun that goes with it—for 
summer, and help the young people to get to- 
gether in any of the contests that are nowadays 
proving so interesting—corn contests, rival 
demonstrations in spraying, plowing and many 
of the other operations of the farm; or at the 
church fair, the county fair, “‘sugaring-off”’ 
parties and harvesting ‘‘ bees.” 


CS your young people to bring 
_z about pure fun for their leisure hours 
too. They can all sing, if they only think so, and 
many of them can be easily taught to play on 
some instrument. A good rural band or or- 
chestra can be organized with little trouble and 
expense, and a singing society is still easier of 
achievement. Dancing is an instinct as old 
as time, and the natural expression of young 
hearts and younglimbs. All you need for that 
is a bare floor, a phonograph and plenty of 
neighbors. Think of the fun, too, there is in 
play-acting. There’s hardly a boy or girl of 
your acquaintance who hasn’t some sort of dra- 
matic ability. It is like the impulse to sing 
almost universal. You won’t know till you try 
what stores of pent-up poetry and sentiment 
are in those young souls and lack a means of 
expression. The great Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau, which makes that little village famous, 
is given by the villagers and farmers who study 
their parts while they make shoes, or plane 
boards, or till the fields. 

All the things that make for happiness and 
for reward in work will cement your young 
people to the farm. If you keep before them 
the thought that the land will some day be 
theirs they will have the more pride in im- 
proving it, in increasing the acreage and 
enlarging the business. Make it an unwritten 
law of the family that the members of each 
generation must pass on the farm to those who 
come after them in a little better condition 
than they found it. Inspire the young folks 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 53 
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the Source —pervect at the JOUTHEY > 


What These 
Packages Represent 


Not so many years ago just “sugar” was an 
expensive luxury—pure sugar unknown. 


Our grand-parents either sweetened their 
food and drink with maple or molasses or, 
at considerable trouble, obtained the costly 
product of the sugar-cane in crudely formed 
and imperfectly refined loaves. 


These had to be first crushed into pieces 
and then pounded and rolled with a rolling 
pin into irregular, slowly soluble form. 


How different are conditions today! You 
“phone your grocer for: 


CRYSTA L 








PRODUCTS 


Crystal Domino Full or Half Size pieces 
—for Tea or Coffee (Note the new 
10c package on the tray), 

Crystal Domino Granulated — for Coak- 
ing or Preserving, 

Crystal Domino Confectioners ’—for Icings 
or Fine Confections, , 
Crystal Domino Powdered — for Fruits or 

Cereals, 

Crystal Domino Syrup—for Waffles, 
Griddle Cakes or making Candies and 
Cookies (Note the new 10c con- 
tainer on the tray), 











—and you are promptly supplied with 
purified, refined, absolutely perfect cane- 
sugar products especially prepared for every 
purpose for which sugar is required. 


Tens of thousands of acres in far-off tropical 
islands have yielded the sugar-cane. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of laborers have har- 
vested the crop, milled the raw sugar and 
packed it in millions of bags, made from ma- 
terial grown in the far Philippines or India. 


Ox-carts, railroads and sugar-laden steam- 
ers haye all assisted in the transportation 
of this raw sugar to our refineries, where 
the real refining begins. 


There the contents of every bag must pass 
the expert tests of our watchful chemists. 


Every ounce must be boiled, filtered, evap- 
orated, rolled and granulated until abso- 
lutely nothing but the crystallized essence 
of sweetness remains. 


No hand must touch the refined, purified 
sugar. 








Marvelous machines must receive and pack 
it into our dust-tight, germ-proof cartons— 
sparkling, white and ready for service on 
your own pantry shelf. 


Weight, Purity, Quality, all guaranteed by 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
Address: New York 
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When mother cut 
ey. our hair and then fol- 
q lowed it with a good 

ti f shampoo! How she 
<| f tucked the towel 
‘| —} up! How she lath- 
ered in —with 
Packer’s! 


Packer’s Tar Soap 
is pure as the pines.’’ 
Its balanced, blended, 
soothing elements, its rich, 
piney lather softens the 
scalp — just as it used to 








Oo do. It cleanses thoroughly; 
a; it brings the same quick- 
au ea ened life to your glands, 
ae just as it did — forty long 
nal years ago. 

gy 


=a And still today — keep- 
ing on its cleansing, stimu- 
lating way, it is content to 
be the first assistant of 
good Dr. Nature — the 
greatest hair restorer of 
them all! 


‘Packers 








Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) : 


Send 10c for sample of Packer’s 
Tar Soap. State whether Cake 
or Liquid. Send also for Free 
Manual: “The HairandScalp— 
Modern Care and ‘Treatment. ”’ 
It will prove valuable. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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P WET us dye your faded LIKE 
- carpets this Spring 

to harmonize with NEW, 


your new decorations. We will dye 
them in beautiful two-tone effects— 
brown, green, blue or red—and if you say 
so we will dye a border of a darker shade. 
We scour, clean, sterilize and dye carpets 


















ol and rugs for little more than you pay for 
i ordinary cleaning, Send for FREE booklet 
r in colors and prices. 


OLSON RUG CO. 

40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 
41 Years in 
Business 






Dept. B 30, 
Every Order Completed 
in Two Days 
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E 
A NURSE 


\ ] E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 








nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How I 
Became a Nurse”—248 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. 48 illustrated les- 
son pages free to inquirers. 
There is a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her about our 
“ining. Her address and the above literature will be sent if you 
"ll enclose this advertisement. 


e Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street’ Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N.Y. 

















WHAT CAN I DO 
ON THE FARM? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


also to help increase the acreage, enlarge the 
business, improve the old house, and, above 
all, to make more joyful and useful the life 
of the countryside. 


Some of the Objections 
I Expect to Hear 


“The farm was considered good enough for their 
father and me as it is; why is it not good enough 
for them?” 

For the same reason that it really wasn’t 
good enough for you. You had to work harder 
on it and put up with more inconveniences 
than if it had been brought up to date for your 
generation. Farmsgrow old-fashioned as wellas 
clothes—if not so fast. What’s more, they need 
to be brought up to date evenly—stable, fields, 
farm machinery and house sanitation and con- 
veniences with an equal advance. And it goes 
without saying that you ought to make your 
house as attractive for the young folks as you 
make the barns for your stock. 





**You make children selfish when you think and 
talk all the time about their happiness.” 


Of course; but that is just what you mustn’t 
do. Think all you want to, but do not talk be- 
fore them at all. Once you let them know that 
you are out after lures to hold them they will 
pull away from you all the harder. Besides, it 
is up to you to infuse as well as you can an 
unselfish spirit into their very merrymakings. 
A large part of their pleasure should come from 
helping the others to have a good time. 





“The farm can’t afford to give the animals to 
the children and pay them wages besides.’’ 


What the farm can’t afford to do is to lose the 
children tothe city. The city offers them money 
in pocket and a chance to become independent. 
You must offset that as best you can. The 
farm will gain in time. You surely can afford 
to spare a young pig, a pair of blooded fowls, 
a calf that you meant to sell to the butcher, or 
a pair of pigeons? One girl I know has twenty- 
five dollars to her account in bank represent- 
ing the profits from squabs that she raised 
and sold, and a boy neighbor recently sold 
for fifty dollars a heifer that was doomed at 
birth to the slaughterhouse, until the boy 
rescued it by buying it at the butcher’s price. 
The feed the boy used for the heifer was hardly 
missed on the big farm. 





*“My children think they know more than I do 
now. I don’t propose to take them in as ‘ part- 
ners’ on the farm business!”’ 


Part of a good education is to show us our 
ignorance. Apply that to your young people 
and give them your own chance. Farming is 
the most progressive of the arts. If your young 
people have their eyes open they know more 
about it than your grandfather did; but you 
would listen to him if he came back and gave 
an opinion. Let the children talk—even if 
they talk foolishly; they learn that way, and 
they gain interest in things agricultural. 





‘“‘Why not put some of this energy of play into 
the service of the church?”’ 

Why not, indeed! There is no place in which 
the training of these young people’s talents 
should give better results than in the life of the 
country church, where it is especially needed. 
Think how much more worth while the church 
sociable will be when the young people become 
interested and give their time and effort to 
improve the entertainment. 





*“Where are we to get musical instruction for the 
singing classes and bands you think so possible ?”’ 
Any leader of a church choir can train the 
voices sufficiently to give great pleasure and 
excellent results; but if there is none, then the 
young people can themselves do good work 
alone. Part songs and hymns and glees can 
be bought from any music dealer, and with an 
accompanist (or without) the youngsters can 
do very well. I know one neighborhood club 
that gave a fair and raised enough money to 
hire a leader to come once a week all winter 
from a near-by town. They entertained him 
overnight, of course, and drove in after him 
and took him back. The fair itself was fun, 
and the result not only gave pleasure, but also 
real musical education. A band was started 
in the same way in another place, and in the 
course of two seasons’ work they gave credit- 
able concerts and were called upon to play at 
entertainments in near-by towns. 





TO EVERY WOMAN ON A FARM: I am willing 
and anxious to help you in your problems, no matter 
what they are, if there is anything in my experience that 
can be of the slightest value to you. At least I know 
your life; I know what you are up against. Inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope, and I will gladly answer 
you by mail. Address Miss Jennie C. Jones, in care of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia. 








Awards in the “Usly Things Made 
Beautiful” Contest 

First Prize, $100—N. R. Shambleau, Indi- 
ana; Second Prize, $75—Mrs. R. S. Cook, 
Indiana; Third Prize, $50—O. A. Jursch, 
California; Fourth Prize, $25— William Skin- 
ner, New York; Fifth Prize, $20—Edith F. 
Cary, Massachusetts. 

So much excellent material was submitted 
in this contest that the Prize Editor was 
enabled to purchase many additional photo- 
graphs, ranging in price from five dollars to 
ten dollars. 

THE JourNAL takes this opportunity to 
thank its readers for the splendid spirit in 
which they entered into this contest. 
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A Beautiful Dress 


35L57 New Empire Dress of all-silk Chiffon Taffeta. 
Waist is made overa lining. High Empire effect at center 
Coatee finished around edge with 
border of silk braid embroidery in self-color, elaborated 
with motifs of embroidery in contrasting color. The long F 3 . 
sleeves and front of Coatee are trimmed with self-covered Le \ i ie poe 
buttons, and the flare turnover collar is faced with white y 4 

Satin messaline. The high Empire circular flare skirt is 
Colors: black, military blue, 
navy blue or the new sand color. Sizes 32 to 44 bust, also 


to fit small women 32 to 38 bust. Price, $12 98 
e 


All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 
6L58 Stylish Handmade Hat, of Silk and Hair Braid, 


trimmed with cluster of ostrich tips and spray of French 
flowers. Velvet encircles the crown and edges brim, and 
at right side is a knotted bow of velvet entwined with 
Colors: solid navy blue, in sand 
color with rose ribbon; in solid black; and in black with 
white feathers, 


Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid $ 3 9 8 
. . . . . . . . . . . . e 
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of front and back. 


attached to the lining. 


small French flowers. 
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A Guide to Fashion FREE 


Our beautiful Spring and Summer Fashion Cata- 
logue, just issued, is now ready for mailing, and we 
want to send you a copy FREE. Every woman who 
cares anything at all about her appearance and 
wishes to dress in the latest style will certainly want 
to look through the pages of this authoritative fash- 
ion guide. 278 pages of beautiful NewYork styles, 
showing all the latest developments in the realm of 
fashion, and offered to you at prices that will amaze 
you by their r bl This hand illus- 
trated book is yours FREE, if you will write us to- 
day and ask for Catalogue 67L. 

There is no obligation to buy—just write for the 
Book and it will be sent by return mail. There has 
been a great change in the 
styles, and our FREE Cata- 
logue will show you what 
the changes are. Don’t 
put it off. Write TODAY. 
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35L59 Stunning Frock of silk-and- 
wool Poplin, designed with 
waist fitted loosely over a lining 
of net, and sides of waist and long sleeves 
attached to lining. Front of waist is 
hand-embroidered in silk to match color 
of goods, and has the effect of a coatee. 
: Waist trimmed with self-covered buttons 
4 front and back. Dress is shirred and 
corded at the waistline in Empire effect. 
Waist is cut in a V_ at neck, finished 
with plaited net. Collar is of net and 
Poplin. Sleeves are finished with ruffled 
cuffs of self-material. The skirt is gathered 
very full and hangs in graceful ripples. 
Colors: military blue, battleship gray, 
navy blue or the new sand color. Sizes 32 
to 44 bust; also to fit small women 32 to 38 
bust. A 
Price, All Mail or Express Charges 
Paid by Us Se ae Me . $9.98 
6L60 Smart Hat of pressed Hemp Straw Braid, 
with oval crown encircled with a band of 
two-toned ostrich, ending in a wheel of 
ostrich combined with velvet ribbon. The 
brim is bound with velvet, rolled up at left 
side, finished with large velvet tailored 
bow. Colors: all black; sand color with 
blue trimming; and in navy blue with 
white ostrich and blue ribbon. , 
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We Guarantee to We Pay 
lease You or All Mail or Express 
Refund Your Money Charges 

















BELLAS HESS & © 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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for this Aladdin Home 
Complete 




























Large living room, dining room and kitchen o 
first floor, with two bedrooms and 
bath on second. The interior 
views shown are the living 
room, dining room and 
bedroom of this home, 
This Dutch Colonial 4 

type from Aladdin 
designers gives 
one anideaof 
thecharac- 
ter and in- 
dividuality 
that are em- 






bodiedineach 

design in the ] 

Aladdin catalog. Colonial 
ee « types, Eng- 








lish types, Cali- 
fornia bungalows, 
Swiss designs — in 
fact, the finest ideas 
in modern homes 

fare repre- 
* sented in this 
book of g 

homes. f 
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, The 
ZW Last Knot 


The famous 1914 guar- 

antee of $1 per knot paid 
for every knot found in Alad- 
din Red Cedar Siding is con- 
tinued for 1915, AND we have 
swept the last knot from Aladdin lum- 
ber inside and out. Every Aladdin House 
in 1915 will be furnished with knotless sid- 
ing, knotless shingles, knotless outside finish, 
knotless porch work, knotless flooring, knotless 
inside finish, knotless doorcasings, stairwork—knotless 
inside and outside. Where can you buy as good a home? 


ALADDIN Golden Rule Service 


To serve you as you would be served in the planning, se- 
lecting, arranging, pricing, shipping, erecting and com- 
\ pleting of your hone—Golden Rule Service rests on a 


And the price of each 
complete house is 
written plainly 
under each 
Photo- 
graph. 


- + foundation built of the best brains obtainable; expe- 
Visit rienced in the science and art of designing, manu- 
facturing, building and decorating of HOMES. 

Your Aladdin Golden Rule Service seeks to smooth the 
. many rough places encountered by the inexperi- 
Neigh- enced home builder. Bending all things toward 
9 earning and holding your confidence, good 
bor $ will, thoughtfulness and courtesy govern 


all transactions. 


Aladdin 


There is an 
Aladdin house 
near you wher- 
ever you live. 
Let us direct 
youtoit. Look 
it over, inside 
andoutside. Talk 
with the owner. 
Let him tell you + 
aboutAladdin 
Golden Rule 
Service. Let 
him tell you 
about the quality of the 
material—about the 
big saving in money, 
the big saving in 
time and the sav- 
ing in waste, 
Ask us for 

names of 

Aladdin 

home own- 

ers. f - 


Aladdin Originated the Readi-Cut 


System of Construction 


The average waste of 
lumber in building a 
house is 18%. $15 
out of every __ ~~ 

$100 of your ~ i 
money goes 

intothe waste 4 Hil ‘ 
pile. You pay as 
$100 and get ane ser aenarestinitiiand ™ 
$82 value. : 

The Aladdin 
Readi-Cut 
system saves 
you this loss, It puts the 
$18 into the house. It gives 
you abetter house for less 
money. We ownand oper- 
ate the largest mill in 
the world devoted to 
the manufacture of 
Readi-Cut Houses. 
We give, the 
strongest guar- 
antee of satis- 
faction ever 
madetothe 
home 
builder, 
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Aladdin houses are 
complete. You get ma- 
terial absolutely guaran- 
teed to be sufficient for 
the completion of your 
house, as follows: Sills, cut 
to fit; Joists, cut to fit; Stud- 
ding, cut to fit; Building Paper; 
Sub-Floor, cut to fit; Rafters, 
cut to fit; Roof Sheathing, cut to fit; 
Siding, cut to fit; Outside Finish, cut to 
fit; Porch Columns, Baluster, Rail, Flooring 
and Framework, cut to fit; Flooring, cut to 
fit; Lath and Plaster or Plaster Board, Inside 
Finish, Doors, Casings, Base Boards, Windows, 
Sash, Glass, Nails of all sizes, Locks, Hinges, Tin 
Flashing, Paints, Oil, Varnishes, Stains, Putty, and 
Shellac, with complete drawings, illustrations and in- 
structions for erection— The Complete House. The big 
Aladdin catalog No. 110 tells all the interesting facts. 


North American Construction Co. 
111 Aladdin Ave. Bay City, Michigan 














AS WE GO 
MARCHING ON 


A Girls Talk 
With Other Girls 


a EREN’T you engaged when you came 

to the city?”’ I rather boldly, perhaps, 
asked a girl of twenty, who two years before 
had brought a letter of introduction to me 
from her home town when she arrived to seek 
her fortune. She is now cashier at a large 
market, and, though her salary is not that of a 
millionaire, I am not sure that she has not 
found her fortune. If learning to know your 
own mind and acquiring a sense of values are 
not such conspicuous achievements as accumu- 
lating bank certificates, they at least stand you 
in good stead in Various situations where 
money would not help. Her present one is an 
instance. 

“Ves, but I broke it off. He has a meat 
shop, and when I was home on my vacation 
last summer I 
watched him. 
He shortweights. 
Not for mine! 
There’s nothing 
init! I might 
have lived happy 
ever after if I 
hadn’t found it 
out, but how 
could I go to a 
dinner party and 
eat steak bought 
of Jim, and keep 
from wondering 
just how many 
ounces he ‘did’ 
her out of?” 

“That’s too 
bad,” I mur- 
mured weakly. 

“Oh, not so 
much!’ she re- 
plied briskly. ‘‘I 
think I'll take Jo. He’s not such a good-looker, 
and I don’t believe I’d have noticed him much 
if I hadn’t got tired of all the side they put on 
here in the city, with nothing to back it up. 
But he’s crazy about me, and, though I don’t 
like groceries as well as meats, he gives full 
measure, and I guess I can put up with a snub 
nose for that!” From which I gathered that 
she loved him very tenderly, and was tremen- 
dously happy at the prospect of marrying him. 





ka 











Nothing in It!’” 


fk girl at home learns ‘‘the way of a man 
with a maid,” and she becomes pretty well 
acquainted with the genus homo in his domestic 
life. Those are only two sides of him. The 
business girl sees those sides and two more. 
She sees him in his direct relationship with 
other men, and also in his dealings with the 
impersonal—“‘business,” ‘‘the public,” “‘poli- 
tics,” ‘‘our competitors,” ‘‘our employees.” 
She sees a kind father shortweight his trade. 
She sees a ‘“‘close provider”’ tide a friend over 
a business emergency. She sees a pillar of a 
church ‘‘do” a competitor by no means as he 
would choose to be “‘done.’”’ She sees a man 
with execrable manners, who perhaps even 
chews cigar stumps in the presence of ladies, be 
kindly considerate of a stenographer with a 
headache. She hears the most popular tangoer 
in town swear at his stenographer the morning 
after the Country Club dance. She does not 
share the general surprise when quiet little 
Mrs. Smith sues jolly big Mr. Smith for di- 
vorce—she worked for him a weéks She can 
quite understand why homely, drab little Mr. 
Brown has half a dozen children, his own and 
others, trooping after him, and why pretty Mrs. 





Brown walks out with him so proudly. She 
has been working for him a year now. 
She sees men in a hundred new lights. She 


may never have heard them discuss their 
theories, but she has an opportunity to dis- 
cover the real theories they live by. It is cu- 
rious how many men quite unconsciously 
separate their private life and their public life, 
have an unexpressed “double standard ”’ for the 
two sides of themselves, as it were. It is the 
single-standard Joes the business girl marries; 
she has a chance to learn who the double- 
standard Jims are and she does not want them. 


NEVER could quite decide how true or how 

consoling is the remark that ‘‘ what you don’t 
know can’t hurt you.” My cashier friend ad- 
mitted that if she had never caught her Jim 
shortweighting she would probably have 
“lived happy ever after.”” We all know of a 
good many cases where the world knows much 
of which the innocent wife is ignorant. She 
rarely dies in ignorance, though. She walks 
her married life beside an unseen precipice, and 
sooner or later comes the crash. In ye olden 
time, when the woman’s sphere really was so 
closely within the home that there was a high 
wall between her and the world outside, it may 
have answered all her purposes that a man be 
a good husband. Nowadays the wall is down, 
and the domestic, social and business lives of 
both men and women are so interlaced that if 
a ‘‘good husband”’ isn’t a good man and a good 
citizen his wife can’t help knowing it sooner or 
later, and once her eyes are opened she cannot 
blind herself again. Itisin having the opportu- 
nity to learn beforehand that the business girl 
has the biggest chance in history to make good 
in marriage in a way to count for others as well 
as for herself. The wider viewpoint she has 
brought into existence has led the rest to realize 
all they have a right to demand. 

Now this new state of affairs is not only the 
large ‘“‘Beware!”’ that it is often construed. 
That is but one view of it. The other might 
have asits motto that wonderful misquotation: 
“To understand all is to forgive all.’’ In the 
case of my friend and her Jo, to understand 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 55 
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... ‘An added refinement to the 

* + toilet anda practical safeguard ‘ 

* against the harsh effects of. 
< + climate and of weather. You 

| can use Charmis Cold Cream 

« . -confidently—it is of Colgate 

# + Quality. 


Ask your dealer the price—or send 
4¢. in stamps for a dainty trial tube 


COLGATE & COMPANY 


. Established 1806 
Dept. H., 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere,Bouquet Soap 
—luxurious, lasting, refined 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be Strong, 
Vigorous — full of 
Life and Energy. 

When every organ 
of your body is strong as Nature intended, 
you can be free from Chronic Ailments. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure—as good as 
an) woman, 

\ ou can increase or reduce your weight. 

1 no longer need to say what “I can do” 
but what “IT HAVE DONE.” TI have 
helped 65,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
gent women of America to arise to their very 
besi—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s 
laws. What My Pupils Say: 


‘Every one notices the change in my complexion, 
it has lost that yellow color.” 

* Just think what you have done for me. Last vear 
I weighed 216 lbs., this year 146, and have not gained 








an ounce back. I am 
not wrinkled either. I 
feel so young and 
strong, no rheumatism 
or sluggish liver. I can 
reathe now, too. It is 
surprising how easily I 
did it. I feel 15 years 
younger.” 

“Just think! I have 
not had a pill or a ca- 
thartic since I began 
and I used to take one 
every night.” 

“My weight has in- 
creased 30 Ibs. I don’t 
know what indigestion 
Is any more, and my 
nerves are so rested! [ 
sleep like a baby.” 

“Miss Cocroft, [have 
taken off my glasses, 
and my ecatarrh is so 
much better. Isn’t that 
good?” 

“T feel as if I could 
look every man, woman 
and child in the face 
with the feeling that I 
am growing — spiritu- 
ally, physically and 
mentally. Really Iam 
a stronger, better wom- 
an. I don’t know how 
to tell you or to thank 
you.” 

Reports like these 
come to me every day. 
Do you wonder I want 
to help every woman to 
¥ vibrant health and hap- 
“tae, piness? Write me your 
faults of health or fig- 
ure. Your correspondence is held in strict confidence. 
If | cannot help you I will tell you what will. 

My interesting book tells how to stand and walk 
correctly and contains other information of vital in- 
terest to women. You are welcome to it. Write for it. 
It is FREE. If you do not need me, you may be able 
to help a dear friend. I have had a wonderful experi- 
ence and I’d like to tell you about it. Iam at my desk 
daily from 8 until 5. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is the 
recognized. authority upon the scientific care 
of the health and figure of women, and is 
daily in personal charge of her work. 



































The Safe 
Alcohol Stove 








So convenient— 


for heating water 

making coffee or tea 
cooking a hasty meal 

using with chafing-dish 
warming baby’s food 
heating curling irons 
traveling or camping 

—and a hundred other uses. 


AV; 


HEATER 


Burns Lava Fuel —alcohol so/idified. 
No liquid to spill or explode. The Lava 
Heater is odorless and smokeless and has 
no wick to get out of order. Folds up so 
mall it can easily be carried in pocket 
or bag when traveling. Always ready 
for instant use in dining room, kitchen, 
bedroom, bathroom, nursery, sickroom. 


Costs only 50 cents. Send 50 cents and we will 
send the Lava Heater with flame controller and fvel, 
postpaid, ready for instant use. Extra Lava Fuel in 
cubes 25c per large can, postpaid; small can 12c, post- 
paid. Will keep indefinitely. Guaranteed satisfactory 
or money refunded. Descriptive literature and name 
of nearest dealer on request. Write us today. 


THE ELLANEM CO., INC. 
70 East 131st Street New York City 


Nickel-plated 


Pat. Trade 
Mark Reg. 
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FACTORY TO YOU 
4 FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 


f oP Catalog with attractive prices mailed 
‘Tfeeupon request. Special offer, either style of pins here 
ustrated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
Solors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each; $3.00 
dozen; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


CLASS PINS 








525 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 











AS WE GO 
MARCHING ON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


his utter integrity was to forgive his snub nose. 
The little cashier thus illustrates both sides. 

More seriously though, and in a larger way, 
this is true, and it is perhaps the most blessed 
wedding gift a few years in the business world 
can give a girl. She knows from experience 
what a grind it is, and she will not expect the 
financially impossible. She knows the keen- 
ness of competition, and how frequently the 
man of higher ideals and gentler and more 
generous personality loses out. If on the other 
hand heavy expense and the urgent need to 
make more money for her obscure for a time a 
man’s high sense of honor she knows that 
“‘bheat-a-man-at-his-own-game”’ feeling that 
seems to justify sharp practice. Through her 
very understanding she can win him back to 
his standard. 

In a lesser way, first, last and all the time, 
she will not ask him to talk before dinner! 
She knows the long busy day, the uncomfort- 
able trip home, that weariness that is often 
nothing more than emptiness, and that clam- 
like, six-o’clock silence that is in no way 
ill-natured until it is threatened. She knows 
it thoroughly from experience. It is not the 
merely academic knowledge of the tactful 
woman who has been trained to cater to that 
pre-dinner masculine mood without sympa- 
thizing with it. 

I frankly listened to two men in a train the 
other day. They had evidently not met for 
several years. ‘‘ Married?” said one. ‘Old 
bach for mine!” was the cheerful reply. ‘I 
know one thing that’ll beat it,” came the an- 
swer. ‘I married a girl that worked for her 
living for five years. Breakfast on time, no 
dress samples to match, none of your fallal 
chit-chat before dinner, and when you open up 
on business she’s there with the goods! She 
outs with the one question in the right place, 
and nixey on the million foolish ones! And she 
don’t expect you to get a raise every month!” 

The man in the train and the little cashier 
did not express themselves very elegantly per- 
haps. But they made up for it in eloquence, 
and have they not just about summed up the 
case for the business girl in matrimony? 


] UT there is one rather curious phase of the 

matter. Summer fiction and early prophecy 
to the contrary, the business girl in real life 
rarely marries the man with whom she daily 
rubs shoulders 
and trades lead 
pencils, nor even 
the good-looking 
but lonely em- 
ployer who after 
five years of in- 
difference sud- 
denly realizes 
how she has 
grown into the 
very fibers of his 
existence. 

There is an 
odd incongruity 
in the relation- 
ships of a busi- 
ness office, 
whether it hold 
two or two hun- 
dred. On the 
one hand is the 
impersonal for- 
mality that ig- 
nores the private life of all concerned, from boss 
to office boy. Generally speaking poverty or 
wealth, sorrow or happiness, health or ill 
health—the great elements of our inner world- 
have no place there. On the other hand there 
is the intimacy that comes from working to- 
gether with a common interest, there is the 
perfect familiarity with little mannerisms and 
peculiarities that one has with the members of 
one’s own family, and there are the daily little 
situations that reveal character and standards 
as five years of social intercourse might not. 
There is a businesslike laying off of the social 
manner along with the hat and gloves that for- 
merly would not have been thought possible. 

Yet, with all this excellent opportunity for 
mutual study off guard Jack falls in love with 
a Jill at the shore, and Jill finds her Jack at a 
dance! Probably the answer lies right within 
the conundrum, like the popular puzzle pic- 
tures. There is little element of romance in a 
business office, little sense of mystery—and 
most of us are so constructed that something 
like that is still needed to “‘start something.” 
There is no chance to long to see her again; a 
man will lose his job if he doesn’t! There is no 
opportunity to ‘‘wonder what he is doing 
now!”’ She wishes her desk were not where she 
could week in and week out hear him dictat- 
ing letters that invariably begin: ‘‘ Yours of 
the such-and-such instant received.” It is 
genuine romance indeed that can flourish in 
that atmosphere. 








“She Sees Men in a Hun- 
dred New Lights” 


ie ERE is something a much older woman 

said to meonce: ‘‘ My dear—if any woman 
who has been in the business world as long as I 
have, and has dealt with hundreds of men as 
I have dealt with them, warns you against men 
as a class you may be warned against her. 
young girl starting out may have unfortunate 
experiences, for of course there are all kinds; 
but if she is fine herself and stays in the field 
long enough really to judge she will find that 
the majority of them are a good sort—faulty, 
as we are, but doing their best, as we do, in the 
complex conditions that beset them. Beware 
of an embittered business woman who can find 
no good in men. The failure is far more likely 
to be hers than theirs.” 


(A Ark - 























Your PERRY- DAME Spring Style Book 
Is Ready — = — | 


Be Sure to Send for 
Your FREE Copy 
Now. 


A Postal Card will do. 
Just say, ‘‘Send me my 
copy of the PERRY- 
DAME Money-Saving 
Style Book,”’ with your 
name and address, and 
it will be sent YOU at 
once, ENTIRELY 
FREE. 


This beautiful book is a true Fash- 
ion Guide for Spring and Summer, 
1915, and shows you what the fash- 
ionable women of New York are 
wearing. And it not only shows you all the beautiful new styles, but it actually places 
them easily within your reach at prices lower than you ever heard of before. It shows: 











































































The new style Tailored Suits from $5.98 to $17.50 Hats, Gloves, Hosiery, Petticoats, 
Separate Tailored Skirts... “ $1.00 to $6.98 Underwear—Everything in Clothes 
Beautiful, Stylish Dresses. . “ $1.98to $16.50 for Women, Misses and Children, 
Fashionable Coats ....... “ $1.98to $12.00 at the lowest prices ever made for 
Smart, Becoming Waists .. “ 59 cts.to $3.98 clothes of equal quality. 


Important Style Changes 


There are many changes in the styles this season. Women’s 
clothes are more becoming than ever before, and much 
more SENSIBLE than for many aseason. Skirts are wider 
for one thing, and have a comfortable flare. Top Coats 
are comfortably loose-fitting and also flare gracefully. 





















































Typical Values from the 
PERRY-DAME Style Book 


J-62. Covert Cloth—alway 
coming, strong-wearing, 
serviceable! You have 
seen it mentioned in a 
every fashion note about Coats 

this season. And no doubt you a 
have seen models similar to this 
that cost very much more. 

But as a Special Friend-Making 
Value we offer you here this 
fashionable Coat, made of fine 
quality Covert Cloth, for 
only $6.98. It is made 
with a becoming yoke 
in front and a com- 
fortable plait at 
eachside, front 
and back, 
, held in 
place by 
novelty 
buttons 
and de- 
tachable 
side belts 
of self- 
\ material. 


Inner yoke and side 
\ facings of self-material. 
Color: Tan Covert 
Cloth only. Sizes: 32 
to 46 bust; Back 
Length about 38 
inches. Order this 
Coat to-day. You 
will be delighted 
with its Smart 
style and becom- 
ingness. Special 
z ° 

Friend- $ 98 
Making Price 698 
—guaranteed to 
please you, or your 
money back. 


J-63. A fine qual- 
ity of Guaranteed 
All Wool Poplin 
is the material 
we chose for this 
| beautiful model. 
First, because it 
is an ideal coat 
material, it is 
very rich-look- 
ing, gives splen- 
did wear, and it sheds 
dust easily. 

The collar is of rich 
Brocaded Silk in contrast- 
ing colors, and the sleeves 
are finished with stylish 
button-trimmed cuffs.The 
broad belt of self-material 
is button-trimmed and placed high on the coat in accordance 
with the very latest style. 

Inner yoke and side facings of self-material. Colors: black, 
navy blue, or the new stylish shade of tan called ““Sand Color.”’ 
Sizes: 32 to 46 bust; Back Length about 44inches. Just order this coat 
now,and you will have the satisfaction of getting the very latest 98 wii 
style coat at a very special price. Special Friend-Making Price $798 


—guaranteed to please you or your money back. 
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Order your new coat direct from this adver- 
tisement, and be sure to state size and color desired. 


REMEMBER, we always pay all mail or 
express charges, and guarantee abso- 
lute satisfaction or your money back. 


BE SURE TO SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
THIS STYLE BOOK TO-DAY. 


Perry, Dame 6 Co.“iwioa Gn 






































































































































































The Dentifrice 
Your Husband 
Uses 


Is 
a Good Dentifrice 


for His Wife . 


He probably uses Pebeco Tooth 
Paste, for it is a great favorite 
with men. Pebeco appeals to 
men because it leaves a feeling 
of refreshment and cleanliness 
in the mouth far superior to 
the candy flavor of mere sweet- 
ness. Pebeco is efficiency undis- 
guised. You will enjoy it—as 
your husband does. The secret 
of the success of 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


is that it tends to counteract 
**Acid-Mouth,”’ the chief cause 
of decay. It keeps the teeth 
white and polished. Its use is 
a daily pleasure. Prove these 
things for yourself — 


Send for Free 


Ten-day Trial Tube and 
Acid Test Papers 














‘The Test Papers are pieces of 
standard litmus paper by which 
you can test your mouth for 
acid. They show how Pebeco 
counteracts acid. You will be 
interested in the test. 


Pebeco is sold everywhere in 
extra-large size tubes. As only 
one-third of a brushful is used 
at a time, Pebeco: saves money 
as well as teeth. Write us for 
free trial tube and test papers. 


Manufactured by 


Ao~ 
fai fe d, chink, 
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Manufacturing Chernists 


136 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office, 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 


























EASTER MUSIC IN 
THE CHURCH 
By Clarence Urmy 


Pos sen hymns sung to familiar tunes 
add congregational interest to Easter-Day 
programs. New hymns may be selected, but 
they should be sung to well-known tunes. 
“Jesus Christ is Risen Today,”’ sung to the 
tune ‘‘Worgan,’’ is a splendid congregational 
hymn. “Christ the Lord is Risen Today,” 
sung to ‘ Vienna,” and “Come, Ye Faithful, 
Raise the Strain,” sung to Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s “St. Kevin,” make good congregational 
selections. “The Day of Resurrection,” sung 
to ‘‘Rotterdam,”’ furnishes a spirited number, 
and ‘‘ Christ the Lord is Risen Again,’’ sung to 
“Ascension,” is good asa processional. ‘‘Jesus, 
Our Risen King,”’ sung to the tune “ Moscow,” 
is always inspiring. The first and last stanzas 
of ‘‘The Grave Itself a Garden Is,’’ sung to 
‘‘Belmont,”’ very softly and with just a trifle 
of ritardando all the way through, make a 
beautiful selection, especially if sung while the 
congregation is kneeling. The last two lines 
of the second stanza should be gradually cre- 
scendo, witha forte on “‘glory” and a fortissimo 
on ‘‘skies,’’ ending witha pianissimo ‘‘Amen.” 

Easter carols with sensible, religious words 
wedded to good tunes are exceedingly rare. 
Nothing could be better than ‘‘ Easter Carol 
Annual No. 8,”’ published by W. A. Pond & 
Company, New York. The ‘‘Annual’’ contains 
seven very excellent selections. A good leader 
will make duos, trios and quartets of these 
happy compositions, and if solo voices are not 
obtainable, then all the carols may be sung in 
straight chorus fashion. ‘‘Repeat the Glad 
Story,” ‘“‘The Resurrection Day” and “Our 
Risen Lord”’ will please the Sunday-school pu- 
pils; ‘‘ Merry Easter Bells” willsuit the primary 
classes; ‘‘ Eastertide”’ is a fine carol-anthem 
for the full choir. 

Carols should be sung slightly faster than 
hymns, in order that the brightness and joy 
may be more manifest. The words of the 
carols should be printed and distributed. 


Easter Anthems 


N THE selection of anthems much depends 

upon the make-up and ability of the choir. 
But here are three good, tuneful Easter an- 
thems, of miedium difficulty: 

“Why Seek Ye the Living Among the 
Dead?” by E. A. Clare (Novello, Ewer Com- 
pany, or Parish Choir Company), opens with a 
short barytone solo (or full), followed by an 
aria of the same length for soprano (or full); 
a unison chorus, “He is Not Here, but is 
Risen,”’ soon merges into harmonized form. 
After a short interlude for the organ a noble 
andante chorus, ‘‘And Unto Him All Power is 
Given in Heaven and in Earth,” is followed by 
a faster movement for sopranos only, or by a 
soprano or a tenor solo, with a full and tri- 
umphant close. 

“King of Kings,” by Caleb Simper, pub- 
lished by Weekes & Company, of London, 
England, is a prize anthem, easy but brilliant 
an extremely rare combination. A stirring 
men’s chorus, “‘ This is the Day the Lord Hath 
Made,” is the opening theme; a full chorus, ex- 
tremely tuneful, follows; ‘‘O Death, Where is 
Thy Sting? ”’ may be sung asa soprano, atenor 
or a high barytone solo; and the final chorus, 
introduced by an exultant ‘‘Hallelujah!” is a 
fine piece of musical writing. 

An anthem, of slightly heavier caliber is 
““They Have Taken Away My Lord,’’ by Sir 
John Stainer, published by the Novello, Ewer 
Company, price five cents. This isa very mu- 
sicianly composition, extremely tender in its 
opening chorus for the trebles, with answer- 
ing strains for the men’s voices, and with a 
final chorus, “O Death, Where is Thy Sting?” 
which for beauty is unequaled in any anthem 
of like grade of difficulty. 


Easter Solos 


Wee so very long ago no Easter service was 
iN thought to be complete unless some one 
sang ‘‘Consider the Lilies,’? by Topliff. The 
vocalist who could render ‘‘Consider the 
Lilies’’ was eagerly welcomed; and, truth to 
tell, the Topliff composition is a melodious set- 
ting of Scriptural words, very religious and 
comforting; so why not resurrect it? ‘Ho- 
sanna,” by Granier, requires considerable tal- 
ent and taste for its proper delivery, but is a 
fine Easter solo. ‘‘Christ is Risen Today,” by 
Bischoff, published by the John Church Com- 
pany, isa flowing composition in six-eight time, 
sure to please any congregation not too exact- 
ing in its demands, 

A cantata sung by the choir at Eastertide 
makes a pleasant change from the usual pro- 
gram. “The Resurrection,’’ by Charles Fon- 
teyn Manney, published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, at forty cents, is suitable for choirs 
of medium ability, where there are fair bass, 
tenor, alto and soprano soloists. The time of 
performance is twenty-five minutes. The can- 
tata is divided into: “Introduction,’”’ “The 
Empty Tomb,’ “Mary Magdalene,” and 
**Finale.” Itopens witha short prelude for the 
organ, and a chorus, ‘‘ He is Risen”; a recita- 
tive for barytone is followed by a trio for 
women’s voices, ‘‘Who Shall Roll Away the 
Stone?”; solos for alto, barytone and tenor, 
and a chorus, “Angels Roll the Rock Away,” 
end part one. An unaccompanied chorus or 
quartet and solos for barytone and soprano are 
followed by two triumphant choruses for the 
close. The chorus work is very attractive. 

P. A. Schnecker has composed a cantata 
called ‘‘The Risen King” (Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany). It is of the same length as the first- 
mentioned cantata, and needs an excellent 
chorus, but requires only one solo voice, alto or 
mezzo-soprano. The price is forty cents, and 
the same general scheme of recitative, aria and 
chorus is carried out as in “‘ The Resurrection.” 
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Children at Breakfast in a Japanese Home 














(From Photograph) 


Puffed Rice 
The Modern Form 





It matters litthe which grain. Rice, wheat and corn have 
abundant food value. What matters most is the process used 


to fit the grains for food. The granules must be broken. 


All cooking breaks some granules. But Prof. Anderson’s 


method is the only way known to blast all the food granules 


to pieces. He does this by steam explosion—by shooting the 


grains from guns. 


Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat, on this account, hold a 
place unique. They are the best-cooked cereals known. 


Every atom is available as food. 


A Difficult Process 


This process is long and costly. Terrific heat is needed. 


Mammoth sealed guns are used. A hundred million steam 


explosions must be caused in every grain. 


That isn’t done to delight you. It is done to insure easy, 


complete digestion—to meet scientific requirements. 


But the result is delightful. The grains are puffed to bub- 


bles. They are made crisp and flaky, airy, fragile, thin. 


And the fearful heat gives a taste like toasted nuts. Any grain 


which can be puffed has resistless fascinations. 
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Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c Viijais 


Except in Extreme West 1s ¢ 





Don’t use as breakfast foods only. Serve in place of bread 


or crackers in your bowls of milk. Use like nut meats in 


home candy-making. Let hungry children eat them dry, or 


doused with melted butter. Foods so easy to digest are ideal 


any time. 





Serve all three 


Rice, Wheat and Corn Puffs. They differ 


as much as the grains. Learn which is liked best for each 


purpose. Order now a trial package of the one you do not 


know. 





The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(789) 
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“Alba softens the light and: makes s seeing 
easy and comfortable.” 






Good Light 
Saves Eyesight 


You see better—with- 
out strain, work better, 
and feel better, in good 
light. It is kind to the 
eyes and free from bril- 
liant glare. 


Alba 
Lighting Equipment 
makes seeing easy and com- 
fortable. It softens the 
dazzling light of tungsten 
lamps into gentle, even radi- 
ance, and sends the light 

where you need it. 

Alba also shows decorations 
at their best and gets good 
light at less cost (less current). 






































Free Lighting Help 


Good light is easy to get when you know 
the facts. The Lighting Articles listed 
below tell the facts and will be sent free on 
request, together with a Portfolio of Indi- 
vidual Suggestions for your needs. Which 
one interests you? 
1-Homes 5-Offices 
2-Dept. Stores 6-Clubs 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 
4-Stores. 8-Banks 


Macbeth-Evans 
. Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms 
also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston 
Cincinnati, Cleveland 
Dallas, San Francisco 
Toronto 


9-Theatres 
10-Hospitals 
11-Churches 
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BISSELL’S 


“Cyco’”” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweepers 


combine simplicity and ease in oper- 


ind efficient sweeping. They 


and rugs and save your strength. 


ation, daily convenience, economy, 
confine the 
dust, freshen, brighten and preserve carpets 


The Bissell 


and one for down. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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sweeper is the handy, 
device for every-day use. Double benefits are 
derived from two sweepers, one for upstairs 


them at $2.75 to $5.75. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


“WESWEEP THE WORLD” 


inexpensive, cleaning 


The best dealers sell 
Booklet on request. 


Niagara Falls, Cana. 
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PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 


tio Gr ? aka printed tote ation. "C rrect yoo my 
sen hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transportation 
paid. Send for free samples. 100 Finest EngravedCalling Cards, $1. 











Each addi- 





538 South Clark St., Chicago 








HOW CAN I FINISH MY 
BOY’S CLOTHES? 
By Mrs. Martha Mason 


ITTLE boys are such restless, energetic 

creatures that it is positiv ely necessary to 

have their garments fastened in place very 
securely if you would have them look well. 

The separate shield, which is such an impor- 
tant part of the Russian and sailor blouses, 
is always refractory. However, you will find 
that it simply cannot slip out of place if you 
will make five buttonholes, two on each side 
and one at the lower point, then sew small 
flat buttons on the inside of the blouse to corre- 
spond. The little illus- 
trations at the bottom of 
the page will show you 
just what I mean. You 
should also make a but- 
tonhole at the center back 
of the blouse to fasten on 
the same button which 
holds the neckband in 
place. 

Another good way to 
hold the shield securely 
is to make two extra but- 
tonholes instead of five, and sew a piece of tape 
to each side of it to tie around the body just 
belowthe arms. The illustration, below on the 
right, shows very clearly how this is done. 

A suit of wash material requires no lining, 
and the ordinary French seams are best for 
joining the various sections. If a woolen 
fabric is used the bloomers, or trousers, should 
have a lining of chintz or percale. The button- 
holes in the waistband will be very much 
strengthened if you cut the band a little wider 
than necessary, put it on in the usual way, 
then fold over the double edge and stitch it 
down like a hem. 





Loops and Buttons 


HE lower edges of the trousers are finished 

with machine-stitched hems about an inch 
wide. When bloomers are used this hem forms 
a casing for the elastic band. In fitting the top 
of the trousers to the band use little darts. 
They will be just under the edge of the blouse 
or jacket, will not show, and can be let out. 
Did you know it was possible to buy ready- 
made waistbands for bloomers and trousers? 
They are of good, strong material, with well- 
worked buttonholes 
and elastic loops or 
bands which “‘ give”’ 
with each motion of 
the boy. 

To go back to 
blouses for a min- 
ute: I want to tell 
you that the sleeves 
are sewed in with 
an ordinary seam 
and then bound 
with a narrow bias 
piece of the mate- 
rial or lining, as the 
case may be. It is 
rather difficult to 
make good-looking 
buttonholes in the 
cuffs, so I suggest 
loops of mercerized 
soutache braid in- 
stead. Youwillfind Blouse Shield With Tapes 
them durable and 
easily made, and you can allow a deep hem to 
be used in lengthening the sleeve. The picture 
near the top of the page shows the loops and 
buttons properly placed on the cuff. 

When buying buttons for the children’s 
clothes you will find it wise to get a few extra 
ones to lay away. Nothing looks more careless 
than two or three kinds of buttons on the same 
garment, and it will never be necessary to use 
them if you follow this plan. 


OME mothers are at a loss how to take a 

child’s measurements in order to get a pat- 
tern of the proper size. The age should be stated, 
but the breast measure and length of the back 
should also be given. It may take an hour to 
adjust a pattern of incorrect size, but it will 
require only a few seconds to note the number 
of inches on a tapeline, which should be placed 
around the body, close up under the arms, across 
the fullest part of the front and the edges of 
the shoulderblades in the back. The length 
of the back is measured from the bone at the 
neck to the waistline. This is mot finishing 
the garments, but really only beginning them; 
however, I am sure it will help some busy 
mother with her children’s sewing. 





NOTE-—If you have trouble in selecting the right 
pattern, or with the finishing touches on your boys’ 
garments, I shall be glad to help you. Address Mrs. 
Martha Mason, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, and inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


















Showing Shield and Section of Blouse 
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Well fortified 
Indeed he is! Fortified inside as well 


as out. You can see this by his well- 
chosen bulwark of defense. 

His mother evidently is one of 
those sensible housewives who order 
Campbell's Soups by the dozen or the 
case. And probably half the order at 


least is for 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


This is the practical way to buy. 
It saves your time; saves you from bother 
and delay; and insures you a delicious, 
nourishing soup-course every day so that 
the “inner man’ is sure to be fortified 
constantly at a most vital pomt. And 
you are fortified against all sorts of 
embarrassing emergencies. 

You can't make a mistake in order- 
ing by the dozen or the case. Our 
unlimited guarantee stands behind 
every can. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 

— Julienne Printanier 

etd Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken _ na T atlas 

Chicken-Gumbo Mulligatawny OMA Se Be 
(Okra) Mutton Vegetable 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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The well born child is guarded by 
Lysol against the risk of infection at 
birth. So are his mother, nurse and 
doctor. 

Lysol is the surest antiseptic in ma- 
ternity cases—used almost universally 
by hospitals and physicians. 

Lysol is equally necessary to protect 
the health of child and mother against 
the every-day risk of deadly germs that 
are liable to breed unseen in any home. 

Guard the lives of the whole family by 
regular use of the standard 


Antiseptic, Disinfectant A, 





7, 


1. 


Lysol is five times stronger and safer 
as an antiseptic than carbolic acid; bet- 
ter in every way than bichloride of mer- 
cury. Don’t let dangerous bichloride 
tublets be brought into the home. Lysol 
combines maximum safety with maxi- 
mum prevention. 

Lysol has a hundred daily uses for 

health protection. Here are a few: 

In the sickroom, to protect the patient and 
prevent transmission of disease to others; 

In washing sores, cuts, burns, etc., to prevent 
blood-poison; ; : 

In the personal douche, for antiseptic clean- 
liness;, 

In bathing the feet, washing dress-shields, 
clothes, etc., to remove unpleasant odors; 

In cleaning bathrooms, closets, beds, carpets, 
sinks, garbage cans, etc., to destroy germs 
and insect pests. 

As Lysol is used in weak solutions, 
only a few teaspoonfuls are necessary 
to a quart of water. A small bottle lasts 
for months. 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere 

IMPORTANT. Be sure you get Lysol 
itself. It is put up in round bottles with the 
signature of Lehn & Fink upon the label. 
Lysol is safe and will safeguard you; the 
imitations may not. 


Lysol Booklet Sent Free 
We want to mail you a valuable free book- 
let, ‘‘Home Hygiene,” full of practical helps 
for preserving health, with explanations of 
the many uses of Lysol in the home. A post 
card will bring it. Address 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
103 William Street, New York 


Sete agents and tcensees 


Aaetns iy atte 9 seme we 


Three Sizes 


257 504 #12 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


ByEmelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. 


Treatment for Sprains 


A pad soaked in very cold water, or a band- 
age soaked in ice water, should be applied toa 
sprain as soon as possible. The bandage should 
be applied as tightly as can be borne with com- 
fort. If a doctor or a nurse can be summoned 
it is better to do so, as either will often apply 
strips of adhesive plaster to a sprained wrist 
or ankle, thus making it possible to use the 
member much more quickly than if this treat- 
ment were not applied. 


How to Treat Baby for Croup 


Next to convulsions croup is usually most 
dreaded by mothers. There are two kinds of 
croup: the simple or catarrhal kind, and the 
membranous or diphtheritic kind. The former 
is the usual one met with, and it may be known 
by its coming on very suddenly, usually at 
night. Membranous croup usually develops 
more gradually, and the child shows some 
symptoms of illness beforehand as a rule. 

When the harsh, barking cough of croup is 
heard, and the breathing is difficult, the child 
should be made to inhale steam. If there is a 
regular croup kettle in the house a tent should 
be made by draping sheets over the crib or 
over an open umbrella on a large bed, and the 
steam introduced underneath this tent. An 
ordinary teakettle may be used on a gas stove 
or on an oil stove, and the spout made longer 
by means of cardboard or heavy paper tied on. 

This treatment should be continued until 
the baby breathes more easily. Hot flannels 
wrung out of hot water and applied to the 
throat are sometimes helpful also. If covered 
by oiled silk the cloths will remain warm longer 
and not wet the nightdress. 

If the suffering is great, then the child should 
be given half a cupful of tepid water in which a 
pinch of mustard has been dissolved, as this 
will usually cause vomiting. Sirup of ipecac 
may also be given if the mustard is not enough: 
usually about ten drops every fifteen minutes 
until vomiting occurs. A dose of castor oil 
should also be given, and the child should not 
be allowed to go outdoors the next day. For 
membranous croup, antitoxin should be given. 

The mother should only use the methods 
above until her doctor can arrive. 


When a Foreign Body is Swallowed 


A baby often picks up from the floor a but- 
ton, a penny, or other small object, and, before 
the mother knows, swallows it. When this 
happens the first thing to do is to give the child 
plenty of soft food to eat—to coat the object 
and prevent its injuring the walls of the bowels. 
Oatmeal, farina or other mush, or potato or soft 
bread, if nothing else is at hand, will do. Do 
not give castor oil or any kind of a cathartic, 
because this would rush the article through the 
bowels, and might cause it to perforate or in- 
jure the walls of the bowels. Watch the move- 
ments carefully until the object is passed. 


A Forei2n Body in the Nose or the Ear 


If a child gets a pebble, a button, or other 
small object up his nose, compress the opposite 
side of the nose and make the child blow hard, 
if he can do so. If not, then try to make him 
sneeze by tickling the nose with a feather or 
letting him smell of a little pepper. 

If the article is in the ear, so that it can be 
plainly seen and can be removed by the fingers, 
this may be attempted; otherwise let it alone 
and get a doctor as soon as possible. 

What to Do When Baby Has Earache 

Dry heat applied to the ear is the safest thing 
to do for earache. Either hot flannels may be 
applied or a hot-water bag. If this does not 
ease the pain, then syringe out the ear with 
water as hot as the finger can be dipped in. 
Do not drop oil or anything else into the ear. 

If the baby is subject to earache do not allow 
the attacks to continue without having a doc- 
tor examine the ears. 

If there is a discharge from the ear the 
syringing should be done with hot boric-acid 
solution—one teaspoonful to one pint of hot 
water—often enough to keep the ear perfectly 
clean. Dry the ear carefully with cotton. 


When the Baby Gets Cut 

Ifitisa simple cut washit with perfectly clean 
cold water or a cold saturated solution of boric 
acid; then apply a piece of sterile gauze or clean 
soft linen made into a little pad, so that it is 
possible to get some pressure to stop the bleed- 
ing; then tie this up with another clean piece of 
gauze or linen made into a little bandage. 


A Foreizn Body in the Eye 


Prevent the baby from rubbing the eye, and 
have him blow his nose hard if possible. Dip 
some cotton in boric-acid solution and hold the 
eye wide open with thumb and fingers while 
you flush the eye with the solution. If the 
child is old enough have him use an eye cup. 
Cinders may often be removed by means of an 
eyestone if one can be obtained. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
mail. No questions of this character are answered in the 
magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna 
Wheeler, in care of THe Lapies’ Home Journat, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will 
take pleasure in giving any advice or in answering any 
questions about the mothers themselves, but not about 
children. 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the 
clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this kind 
will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will take pleasure 
in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 
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**Mantilla’’ Veils are 
the Accepted Mode 


Made in America 


All good shops show Van Raalte 
Veils in charming “‘Mantilla”’ 
effects. ‘“Mantilla” Veils are of 
soft, sheer mesh, over-run with 


exquisite floral designs and richly 
bordered. The veil illustrated suggests 
their beauty and becomingness. 

In buying veils remember that Van Raalte 


Veils : : 
eils — stretch without tearing 


— wash without wearing 
— outlast three ordinary veils. 


Write for ‘‘ Miladi’sVeil’’ —a style booklet 
which tells how to wear and care for veils. 


E. & Z. VAN RAALTE “0Zifth 


New York, 
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Write for Premium Catalog. 


The World's Largest Snap 
Fastener Manufacturers 
Prague Dresden 
Warsaw Paris 
London | Montreal 
Chicago 












Initials K-I-N 
stamped on every Koh-i-noor to 
insure your getting the fastener 
with the Waldespring, which holds the 
snap secure and releases it without tear- 

























You fasten your own gown with Koh-i-noors- 
and feel secure in its security. Koh-i-noors aid 
fit—do not show—cannot cut, crush, or rust. 
“‘An Improvement over the Hook and Eye!” 
Thirteen sizes, black and white, at all notion coun- 
ters, and on up-to-date ready-to-wear apparel. 


Waldes & Co., 137H Fifth Ave., New York 
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HINK of the joy of having 
every one of your gowns per- 
fectly protected. Simply adjust 
correctly the right Omo Shield and 
forget it. Then it’s up to the 
shield, and Omo Shields take the 
responsibility gladly. 
All made of fine materials in a 
clean, light factory, by wholesome 
American girls. 


To know the right Omo Shield for every 
costume ask at your favorite store and 
at the same time write to us for a book 
that tells all about Omo Dress Shields. 


Or send 25c 
and your 
dealer’s 
name for a 
sample pair 
ot Om o 
Shields in 
the regular 
size. 





THE OMO MFG. CO. 


51 Walnut Street Middletown, Conn. 
Makers of Omo Pants for Infants. 
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for a Ga rale Cake 


and you, too, will be delighted with the 
charming delicacy and delightful perfume of 
this purest of transparent toilet soaps. Rich, 
creamy lather that makes using it a pleasure— 
arevelation of how perfect a toilet soapcan be. 


White Rose 
LTD Cy ei Soap 


Preferred today, as for generations, by women of 
perception and refinement. 15 cents per cake at your 
dry goods dealer or druggist. 
To cover merely the cost of packing and postage send 
2c stamp for trial sample cake, or 10 cents for a trial 
Package containing sample cake of No. 4711 White 
Rose Glycerine Soap, a sample of No. 4711 Bath Salts 
and a sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 
Vo. 4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap. 

\ new, convenient, delightful form of this re- 
lreshing soap—sanitary, economical, efficient. 

.. A luxurious Shampoo. 

MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. K, 25 West 45th Street, NewYork 
U. S. BRANCH OF 

Ferd. Miilhens, No. 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne o “R Germany 










Gowns and Stouts 


3715 
3 ‘/ —/ The beautiful gown in the pic- 
Sa ture—tailored to your order from 
fine serge, only $7.75. “Lets out’’ in- 
stantly as desired. Other gowns and skirts $1.50 up. 
7) FC ‘ Maternity 
_— 
Vt Zé. ne Gowns 
WTSI” = To Your Measure 
Both stylish and comfortable. Write to- 
day for book of latest styles for street and 


ViMaternity | 








dress wear. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address me personally, Mrs.Grace Minor, Dept.A 3150 : 
_ Beyer&WilliamsGarmentCo.,BuffaloNY. << “yyp 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 


By EmelynL.Coolidge, M.D. 


What to Do When the Baby 
Has Convulsions 


EARLY all mothers dread convulsions and 

want to be prepared in case their babies 
are suddenly taken with them. The first thing 
to do when a baby has convulsions is to slip off 
the baby’s clothing and place him in his crib 
in a quiet room. If there is an ice cap in the 
house it should be filled with cracked ice, 
wrapped in a thin towel and placed on the 
baby’s head; if not, then wring cloths out of 
very cold water, or ice water, and place one 
of these on the child’s head, changing it for a 
colder one as soon as the cloth grows warm. 
At the same time the child’s feet and legs should 


















A Registry Baby 


be placed in a mustard foot bath. The tem- 
perature of the bath water should be 105 
degrees Fahrenheit, or as hot as can be com- 
fortably borne by the tip of the mother’s elbow 
(not her hand). One scant half-cupful of mus- 
tard should be dissolved in a small foot tub of 
hot water for the purpose. A large towel or 
a crib sheet should be wrung out of mustard 
water, using two tablespoonfuls of mustard in 
one quart of hot water, and wrapped around 
the child’s body until the body is quite red, 
when the cloth should be removed and the 
child wrapped in a blanket. 

The feet should be left in the mustard foot 
bath until they are red, then gently wiped dry 
and wrapped in flannel, and a hot-water bag 
placed near them. 


HIS method is less exhaustive to the child 

than a full bath would be, but in case the 
convulsions continue after this has been done 
and the child seems cold and very pale, or blue, 
then a full tub bath should be tried. The water 
of this bath should be 105 or 106 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and half a cupful of powdered mustard 
should be dissolved in it. Be very careful not 
to have the bath too hot, as very serious acci- 
dents have happened in such cases. The child 
should be left in this bath only about five min- 
utes, or until the skin is red, then taken out and 
rolled in a bath towel, inside of a warm blanket. 
The child’s head must be kept cool all the time 
the bath or the pack is being given. 

As soon as the baby is quiet enough to allow 
it a high irrigation of the bowels should be 
given. One quart of boiled water cooled to 98 
degrees Fahrenheit, in which one heaping tea- 
spoonful of salt has been dissolved, should be 
used for the high enema. It should be given 
with a fountain syringe hung about four feet 
above the child. A long rubber catheter should 
be attached to the syringe. This should be well 
oiled and then inserted one inch into the rec- 
tum; the water should now be turned on, and 
the catheter gently worked up its full length 
if possible. 

After all the water has flowed in, the catheter 
should be detached from the syringe, but left 
in the child’s bowels, while the abdomen is 
gently kneaded to help expel the water. Then 
the catheter should be drawn out. This is the 
only way a really thorough irrigation can be 
given. The average mother makes the mis- 
take of inserting the catheter only an inch or 
two, and thus the irritating particles of food, 
etc., higher up are not reached. 


S SOON as the baby can swallow he should 

be given one or two teaspoonfuls of castor 

oil. He should be kept on a diet of gruel or 

broth for twenty-four hours, and not allowed 

to get out of his crib for at least one day after 

an attack of this kind. The doctor should be 

sent for at once in all cases, as the mother 

cannot judge what causes the convulsion. She 

should only act as described in an emergency 
until the doctor can arrive. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- 
ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed 
to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of 
their babies. Babies must be registered before they are 
six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every 
month. 

Mothers having nursery problems to solve may send 
them in to be answered in THE JouRNAL if they are of 
enough interest to other mothers; or they will be an- 
swered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is in- 
closed. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of 
Tue LapiEs’ HoME Journal, Philadelphia. 
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“Perfect Shortening” 


Armours 


“Simon Pure” 


Leaf Lard 


is made from nothing 
but the pure, delicate 
leaf fat. 


Armours 


**Star”’ Hams and Bacon 





“The Ham What Am” 


ARMOUR‘: COMPANY 
Chicago 
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A Delicious Pot Roast 
Without Grease and without Water 


from the— 


*““Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum 


Windsor Kettle 


Place empty kettle on . 
stove over a low flame; 
in heated kettle sear 
roast on all sides; turn 
down fire to a 
mere flicker. 
When half 
done turn meat 
over. Thus 
cheaper cuts of 
meat May be 
made as palat- 
able asthe most 
expensive cuts. 








The ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ & ; 
Windsor Kettle may be used A 
for many purposes every SN 
*day in the year. \ 
With “Wear-Ever"’ Utensils you can cook rice \ 
that is dry and flaky without stirring—apples \ 


Vda 


and potatoes that bake on the top of the stove— 
cakes that bake evenly without turning—erid- 
dle cakes that are light andcrisp withoutgrease. 


Aluminum utensils are not ‘‘all the same” 


The enormous pressure of rolling mills and 
stamping machines makes the metal in “Wear- 
Ever’’ utensils dense and smooth, hard and 
rigid. They give enduring satisfaction, 
Always look for the “Wear-Ever" trade mark~— 
on bottom of every utensil. 

If not obtainable at your dealer's, send ten 2- 


Pr 2 UN 

cent stamps for the one-quart ear-C-.ver \N 
Stewpan and see for yourself howmany women 4 
Replace utensils that wear out . 


with utensils that “Wear-Ever” N 
Write for booklet, ““The “Wear-Ever’ Kitchen.” 


Ittells you howto save fuel, time and strength— 
how to make your kitchen more efficient. 


Wy) 
Hdd 


WEAR-EVER 
a 


ALUMINUM 
c 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 12, New 
Kensington, Pa., or (if you liveim Canada) North- 
ern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 

Send me, prepaid, a 1-qt. “Wear-Ever” Stew- WN 
pan, for which [ enclose 20c in stamps—to be re- 
funded if I’m not satisfied. 


Name 


Address_— 5 ; y N 


















































Health, Style, Comfort— 
are perfectly combined 
for all ages in 
H 100 STYLES 
STYLE and 
EASE during MATE RN ITY 
The H.& W. (MARM0) MA- ‘ 
TERNITY CORSET WAIST gives 
a trim and stylish fig- At 
ure—without the ZO 
slightest endanger- a 
ment to the well- ae 
being of either the \ #.\ ° 
mother or child. 
Soft and pliable, with , 
lacings on either side, | 
adjustable to the com- 
fort of the wearer, All 
steels removable. 
Particularly desirable 
in convalescence or after 
surgical operations. 
Button or clasp front. 
Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2.00 
at all dealers—or sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. 
Other Popular H. & W. Styles 
eee | 
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No.2 No.548 No. 390 | 
50 75c $1.00 $1.50 


At all dealers — or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W.Co., Newark, N. J. 


H. & W. Waists are made for all ages—Women, Misses and 
Children. Insist on H. & W- and accept no substitute. 
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AUGUST FIRST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


miserably. He had forgotten. The thought 
which meant the failure of happiness had been 
momentarily crowded out, but now the old gray- 
ness again shadowed a universe without hope. 

And then the girl whose name was Hope 
smiled up at him through a rainbow, for there 
were tears inher eyes. “No,” she answered. 

And with that hecaught herin hisarms; her 
smile, her slim shoulders, her head, they were 
all there, close, crushed against him. 


HE bees hummed above the roses in the 

sunshiny garden. The locust sang his stac- 
cato song and stopped suddenly. Petals of a 
pink rose floated against the girl’s black dress. 
But the two figures did not appear to breathe. 
Time and space, asthe gir) had said once, were 
fused into this. 

Then she stirred, pushed away his arms, and 
stood erect and looked at him witha flushed, 
radiant face. “ Do you think I’d let you marry 
a cripple, a lump of stone? ”’ she demanded. 

But something in her buoyant tone made 
him laugh unreasonably, “I think—you’ve got 
to,” he answered. 

“Ah, but that’s where youre wrong,” and 
she shook her finger at him triumphantly. 
“T?m—going—to—get—well.”’ 

“T knew it all along,” the man said, smiling. 

“Not the truth!” She said it so prettily in 
the soft, buoyant voice that he laughed again 
with sheer pleasure. ‘‘You never knew. Do 
you know where I’ve been?” 

“Tn Germany.’’ 

“T haven’t been in Germany a minute.”’ The 
bright face grew grave and again the quick 
rainbow tears flashed. ‘‘ You never heard,” she 
said. ‘‘Uncle Ted died the day before we were 
tosail. It left mealoneand—and pretty des- 
perate. I—Jalmost telegraphed you.”’ 

“Why didn’t you?’’ he groaned. 

“Because—what I said: I wouldn’t sacri- 
fice you.” She paidno attention to the look in 
his eyes. ‘‘ Robin was going to my place in 
Georgia—I told youl hada place, my father’s 
old shooting-box; J’d arranged for him to do 
that—with some people who needed it. So I 
went too. I took two trained nurses and some 
old, sick people. It was the first time I was 
ever anygoodto anybodyin my life; I thought 
I might as well do one job before I petrified. 
And all the winter Robin was talking about 
that bone-ologist from France who had been in 
Forest Gate, and whom I wouldn’t see, till at 
last he got me inspired and I said I’d go to 
France and sechim, AndI’vejust been. And 
he says ” suddenly the bright, changing 
face was buried in her hands and she was sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. 

McBirney’s pulse stopped; he was terrified. 
‘““What?” he demanded. ‘‘ Never mind what 
he said, dear. I’ll take care of you. Don’t 
trouble, my own 44 

And then again the sunshine flashed through 
the storm and she looked up, all tears and 
laughter. ‘‘ HesaidI’d get well,” she threw at 
him, ‘‘in time, with care. And if you don’t 
understand that I’ve got to cry when I’m glad, 
then we can never be happy together.” 

“TL get to understand,” he promised with a 
thrill, as he thought how the lesson would be 
learned; and went on: ‘“There’s another co- 
nundrum. Ofcourse, that man—he’s not on 
earth; but how did you—kill him?” 

The girl looked bewildered a moment. 
“Who? Oh, Alex! My dear”—and she slid 
her hand into his asif they had lived together 
for years—‘‘the most glorious thing! He 
jilted me; he eloped with Natalie Minturn, 
the California girl, the heiress. She had’— 
the girl laughed again—‘‘more money than I 
and unimpeachable bones. She's a nice girl,’’ 
she went on regretfully. “I’m afraid she’s too 
good for Alex. Any more questions in the cate- 
chism? Will the High Mightiness take me 
now—or must I explain a little more?” 

“You're a very untruthful person,’’ said 
*<the High Mightiness’’ unsteadily. “It wasn’t 
{ who hid away and turned last winter into 
torment for a well-meaningperson. Will I take 
you? Come!” : 








GAIN eternal things brooded over the 
bright quiet garden, and the larkspur 
spires swayed unnoticed and the bees droned 
about them and dived into the deep cups of 
the lilies, and peace and sunshine and lovely 
things growing were everywhere. 

But the two did not notice. 

After a time, ‘‘ What about Halarkenden?’’ 
asked the man, holding a slim hand tight as if 
he held to a life-preserver. 

“That’s the last question in the catechism,”’ 
said Hope Stuart, ‘‘and the answer is a long 
One. One of your letters did it,” 

“One of my letters?’ repeated McBirney. 

“Just the other day. I went to Forest Gate 
as soon as I came home from France to tell 
Robin that I was going to get well. I wasin 
the garden with—with all your letters. And— 
and Robin came and—and I talked a little to 
him about you, and then, to show him what 
you were like, | read him some,” 

“You did?” McBirney looked troubled. 

“Oh, I selected. I read about the boy 
Theodore, ‘the Gift.” Then she went on to 
tell how, as she sat in a deep chair at the end 
of along pergola, Halarkenden had come down 
the path to her. ‘‘I believe I shall never be 
in a garden without expecting to see him stalk 
down the path,” she said; and went on to tell 
McBirney how she had read to Robin about 
the boy; how there had been no word from 
Robin when she had finished; how, suddenly, 
there had been a quality in the silence which 
startled her, and she had looked up sharply; 
how, as she looked, the high-featured, lean, 
grave face was transformed with a color which 
She had never seen there before, a painful, 
slow-coming color; how the muscles about his 
mouth were twisting; how she had cried out, 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 61 
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This Famous Bedell Catalog 


NewYork Spring Full of Fashion News 


Fashions NOW READY 
DIRECT from Will Be Sent On Post Card Requey 


ois FREE 


at 
LOWEST 

Seam a The best Fashion 

Catalog you ever saw, 

a complete volume of 

New York Styles, includ- 

ing page after page of 

beautiful artistic colored 

plates, showing you all the 

lovely new Spring shades. 

Brght—instructive—entertain- 

ing, a book replete with interest 

from cover to cover. 


Why Pay More? 





















Coats . . .. . $5.00 to $2000 
Dresses. . .. . $1.00 to $25.00 
Pedi r +: ee A 
aincoats. . .. . $1. i 
Waists....... . 58 to i 
Successful Pc eee, te 
Yi —- Eyes ‘Se 
ear Underwear ||... . . 50¢ 


Whether You Spend Much or | Little 
The Bedell Catalog Will Show You How 


This book can make your dollars bring you more dress satisfaction 
than you have ever enjoyed before. Good dressing is within your 
reach, whatever you can afford to spend; whether you prefer the 
dashing modes or the sensibly practical, you will find them all in 
The Famous Bedell Style Book, made to fit your purse. 


Shop Where You Can See 
All the New Spring Styles 


Make your choice from a complete selection that insures a choice 
of the prettiest, the most becoming and best value for your money, 
whether your expenditure is $1.00 or $100. The Famous Bedell 
Catalog will show you all the wonderful changes in Fashion the 
Snoring season has brought forth. Its infinite variety in style and 
price brings you right in your home the same complete selection 
you could find in all the New York shops. Write to-day for the 4 
Bedell Fashion Book—you owe yourself the dollars it can save you. 


This Lovely Embroidered ‘] 98 dress No. 9080. smart 


Fine French LineneDress Seance oe 


ble for many needs and 
offered at an amazingly low price. Fetching new model, attractively combining plain 
and beautifully embroidered French linene of extra-fine quality, that will wear splen- 
didly and launder likenew. Waist shows a smart new yoke with button-trimmed tabs 
each side of front. Fine wide wale white piqué is effectively used for the vest, fancy 
wide collar and roll cuffs, Skirt is of lovely new 
design with comfortable width and smart new em- 
broidered yoke. Colors; cadet blue, grey or laven- 
* der. Sizes: 32 to 44 bust measure, and misses’ 14, 
y 16 and 18 year sizes. 


Special Advertised Price, De- $ 
livered Free to You 1.98 


Silk Crépe de Chine 
Fine Shadow Lace $425 


Waist No, 9081. Wonderful bargain 
value in an exquisite fancy waist, 
made of fine white shadow lace 
and soft, lustrous crépe de Chine 
in a lovely new design, dressy 
enough for the most formal wear, 
Front and back sections of crépe 
de Chine bound with fine white 
silk braid, which also finishes 
the stylish lace collar, Three- 
quarter sleeves, with frill of 
Brussels net. Colors; white, 
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Special Advertised Price, $ 
Delivered Free to You 1.25. 


Money Refunded if Wanted 
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Seven Million Mothers 
Have Endorsed the Rubens Shirt 


—they have agreed on the Rubens Shirt as the 
best all-winter protection that any child can 





convenience-features 
alone would make this a 














get. Seven million mothers have bought it— popular selling shirt. But 
for twenty million children since the Rubens the big result—which has 
Was first announced. made so many mothers 
Think what that means! Doesn't it mean agree on this shirt—is the | | casa 
that your baby probably needs a safeguard fact that the Rubens scientific protection has ‘ 4 
like it? warded off innumerable coughs and colds. 
Aint the Manihis thicciens owes the ehert Ask to see a Rubens. It’s the most impor- 
enue rae aor Va M ; tant garment that anychildcan wear. Besure, 


and abdomen—the two-fold warmth that 


P for that reason, that the name 
every child should have. at ° 


appears on the label. The 


Note the absence of buttons—yet there are shirt that’s without it isn’t a y* 

no open laps. Rubens Shirt. Our whole factory is de- a | 

And note that the shirt is adjustable so it is voted to the right production of this famous i 
never too tight orloose. See how conveniently shirt for infants. Don’t let anyone, for any 

the Rubens slips on and off, like a coat. The reason, keep you from getting it. x 
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Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 
Sizes for any age from birth. Made incotton, woo. and silk. Also in merino 
(half-wool). Also in silk and wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. Sold by 
dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask us for 
pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., CHICAGO 
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Welch’s—the symbol 
of hospitality 


The unexpected or invited guests 
recognize an extra touch to your 
hospitality when you offer them 
Welch’s. 


A few bottles in the refrigerator or 
in the pantry keeps you prepared 
for any occasion. 


‘elch's 


“Che National Drink” 


TO 


Welch’s is always absolutely pure. It 
is just the pure juice of the choicest se- 
lected Concords, pressed when fresh 
from the vines. The juice is at once ster- 
iized and hermetically sealed in glass. 


Do more than ask for 
*“Grape Juice’’—say 
Welch's —and get it! 











If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, 
we will ship a trial dozen pints for $3, 
express prepaid, east of Omaha. Sample 
four-ounce bottle, by mail, ten cents. 


_ The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, New York 
Get the Welch Habit—It’s one that 
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I AKE your collar 
foundations in a 
minute with the 


‘Aurora’ 
| Neckwear Support 


it adds comfort, style and distinction 
to every variety of the Tango, 
Gladstone, Medici, Elizabethan and 
Military collars or ruches. 

This dainty, invisible, silk-covered, 
thread-like wire may be easily and 
quickly fashioned into any form. It 
keeps the shape you give it. Enough 
for one collar, 10c.; by the yard, 
25e,. At your store, or sold direct 
where dealer can’t supply. 

Paris—Joseph W. Schloss Co.—New York 


Fifth Avenue and 21st Street, N. Y. 
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For The 


Sewing Room 


Colonial Spool Cabinet made 
of mahogany, nicely finished. 
Contains eighteen spools of 
silk in assorted colors. Use- 
ful and convenient for the 
sewing room. $3 Postpaid. 


Made at the 


POHLSON SHOPS 
Dent.S.C. Pawtucket, R. I. 
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AUGUST FIRST 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


frightened, and Robert Halarkenden, who had 
not fought with the beasts for nothing, had 
controlled himself once again and, after a mo- 
ment, had spoken steadily—‘‘ It was the boy’s 
name, lassie,’’ he had said; ‘‘he comes of folk 
whom I knew—back home’’—and how, at 
that, with his big clippers in his hand, he had 
turned quietly and gone working again among 
his flowers. 

“But is that all?’? demanded McBirney, 
interested. ‘‘Didn’t he tell you any more? 
Could Theodore be any kin to him, do you 
suppose? It would be wonderful to have a 
man like that who took an interest. I'll write 
the young rascal; he’s been away all winter, 
but he should be back by now. I wonder just 
where he is.”’ 

And with that, as cues are taken on the 
stage, there was a scurrying down the gravel, 
and out of the sunshine a bareheaded, tall lad 
was leaping toward them. 

“By all that’s uncanny!” gasped McBirney. 

“Ves, me,” agreed the apparition; ‘I trailed 
you. Why,” he interrupted himself, “didn’t 
you get my telephones? Why somebody took 
the message—twice; cost three dollars. Then 
I trailed you. The rector had your address. 
We’re going to Scotland bangoff and I had to see 
you. We’re sailing from Boston—tomorrow.”’ 

““Who’s we?”’ demanded McBirney. 

“My family and me; oh, gosh! you didn’t 
know.”’ He threw back his handsome head and 
broke into a shout of young laughter. With 
that he whirled and flung out an arm. ‘‘There 
he comes—my family!’’ The pride and joy in 
the boy’s voice were so charged with years of 
loneliness past that the two who listened felt 
an answering thrill. 

They looked. 

Down the gravel, through the sunshine, 
strayed between the flower borders a tall, gaunt 
man who bent here and there over a flower 
and touched it with tender, wise fingers and 
gazed this way and that, scrutinizing, absorbed, 
across the masses of living color. 

“T told you,” the girl said, as if out of a 
dream, “‘that there never would be a garden 
but he would be in it. It’s Robert Halarken- 
den— Robin.” 


FrRoM THE REVEREND GEOFFREY MCBIRNEY 
To ‘“‘AuGusT First”’ 


WARCHESTER, St. Andrew’s Parish House, 
Sunday. 
oa wasn’t time to leave you a note 
even. I barely caught the train. Dick was 
to tell you. I wonder if he got it straight. He 
motored me to the station early this morning— 
a thousand years ago. You see the rector 
suddenly wired for me to come back for over 
Sunday. It’s Sunday morning now—at least 
by the clock. 

Curious, isn’t it—this being knocked back 
into the necessity of writing letters, and so 
soon? But I can say anything now, can’t I? 
It doesn’t seem true, but it is, it is! When I 
think of that other letter, that last one, and all 
the months that I didn’t know even where you 
were—and now here’s the world transfigured. 
It is true, isn’t it? 

I won’t wake up into that awful emptiness 
again? So many times I’ve done that. I'd got 
pretty desperate. I’d made up my mind 
nothing was any use. I told Dick-—that was 
just before we started on the motor trip—I was 
giving upmy job. Thestellar system had gone 
to pieces. But now I’ve torn up the letter I’d 
got ready to send to the rector. All those prep- 
arations—and then to walk down a gravel 
path into Heaven! 

It isn’t the slightest trouble for you to re- 
build people’s worlds, is it? As, for instance, 
Theodore’s. I must tell you that some inco- 
herences have come in from that ‘Gift of 
God,”’ by way of the pilot, after they’d sailed— 
mostly regarding cousin Robin. Even that 
has worked out. And there’s Halarkenden go- 
ing back home to wander at large in paradise. 
Three new worlds you set up in half an hour. 
I think you said once that you’d never done 
anything for anybody? Well, you’ve begun 
your job; didn’t I tell you it might be just 
around the corner? Besides Halarkenden, two 
things stuck out in Theodore’s epistle: he’s 
going to turn himself loose for the benefit of 
those working people in his factories, and he’s 
going to have the old house in Scotland swept 
and garnished for you and me when—when 
we get there. 

Oh, my dear darling! There aren’t any 
words to tell you—you are like listening to 
music; you are the spirit of all the exquisite 
wonders that have ever been; you are the fra- 
grant silence of shut gardens sleeping in the 
moonlight. What if I had missed you? What 
if I’d never found you? You will be there when 
I come back; you won’t vanish; you are real? 
Think of the life opening out for you and me; 
this world now; afterward the next. 


H, MY very dear! Suppose you hadn’t 

waited; suppose you’d cut into God’s big 
pattern because some dark threads had to be 
woven into it! We shall look at the whole of 
it some day, all that mighty, living tapestry of 
His weaving, and we shall understand then, and 
smile as we remember and know that no one can 
have asense of light without the shadows. Sup- 
pose you hadn’t waited? But you did wait— 
you did—to let me love you. G. McB. 


From ‘“ Aucust First” TO THE 
REVEREND GEOFFREY McBIRNEY 
Your Reverence: I can say only three words! 
Don Emory is waiting to post this in town. I 
do just want to tell you that if you write any 
more letters like that I am not going to break 
the engagement. You'll get the rest of this to- 
morrow. I thought I’d warn you. Iam, for sure, 
Yours, “ Aucust First.” 


THE END 
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Toasted Corn 
In New Form 


Drop-Size Bubbles, Airy, Flaky 


A Prof. Anderson Invention 


A few years ago, corn hearts, flaked and toasted, took 
the breakfast tables of America by storm. This amazing 
dainty, made by us and by others, awoke a new respect for 
corn. In all food history no other ready-cooked cereal has 
attained such popularity. 


Now comes Prof. Anderson, the man who created 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. After working eight years 
he has learned how to puff toasted corn hearts. And he 
brings them to you as drop-size bubbles, flaky, flimsy, airy, 
thin—with a new bewitching flavor. 


He makes tiny pellets of these sweet corn hearts. He 
seals them in mammoth guns, and rolls them for an hour in 
550 degrees of heat. That fearful heat brings out a flavor 
you never knew in corn. 


Then he shoots the guns, and the pellets are steam-exploded. 
Out come these airy globules, with a myriad cells and a million 
thin toasted walls. 


They are going to bring to your table a new delight. 
You will find them food confections. And they will multiply, 
in all probability, the popularity of toasted corn. 


You lovers of corn should try this new corn dainty. 
Order it while it’s new; serve it as a surprise. 


You never have served a cereal food so novel and attrac- 
tive, and there may never be another. Make its introduction 
an event. Then note on the package in how many ways you 
can serve it. 


Most grocers now have Corn Puffs. If yours has not he 
will get it for you. Ask him. 


The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


Sole Makers 
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There’s Safety and 
Satisfaction in Using 
‘6 


Damascus 
Steel Safety Pins. 


‘*Damascus’’ is the most satisfactory 
household Safety Pin in the world. Its 
strength, needle sharpness and beauti- 
ful appearance make it the first, last 
and always choice of ‘‘knowing”’ 
women everywhere. Made from finely 
tempered steel wire, with flat clasp 
that hugs the garment closely. The 
coil end is sheathed and effectually 
prevents tangling. Can be claspt 
from either side and stays claspt 
until you purposely unfasten it.. 


Do not accept substitutes. 


Insist on ‘*Damascus,”? the Aristocrat of Safety 
Pins for use in the Boudoir and by Surgeons, Nurses 
and Modistes. Made in six handy sizes in Nickel, 








Black and Gold finishes. Ask for *‘Damascus’’ and 
get the utmost for your Pin Money. 


Sold where you trade. 


Oakville Company 
Pin Makers for 60 Years 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Makers also of Clinton 
Never-Rust Safety Pins 
and Sovran, the King 
Pin of Toilet Pins. 








Lamson eHebbacd 


CLOTH COATS 


With the same style charm and guar- 
anteed quality as the celebrated Lamson 
& Hubbard Furs and Fur Garments. 
Here are two striking, fashionable mod- 
els for Spring: 


No. B61 — $27.50 


Shown in light covert cloth 
with 4-inch convertible black 
velvet collar. A coat which 
emphasizes the military influ- 
ence in style. Full lined. 
Swatches of black and white 
checks, navy or black serge, 
herring bone 
stripes, Ox- 
ford grey 
mixtures or 
Scotch tweeds 
will be sent 
on request. 
Special 
sizesto * 
order. 


No. B60 — $25.00 


Shown in over-plaid in Eng- 
lish mixtures. Half lined. 
Swatches of black or navy 
serge, herring bone stripe, 
black and white checks, Ox- 
ford grey mixtures or Scotch 
tweeds will be sent on re- 
quest. Special sizes to order. 
Full guarantee of satisfaction or money re- 
funded. Garments sent on approval if you 
will give as reference any National Bank 
or reputable business house. WRITE FOR 
SPRING CATALOG of Cloth, Rain and Sport 


Coats, Panama and Smart Tailored Hats. 


Lamoon &/tubbard 


New England's Leading Furriers 
86 Bedford St. Boston, Mass. 





*\ LAMSON & HUBBARD 


86 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your Spring Catalog 
showing new styles in Coats, Hats, etc. 


Name- 


Address— 
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hideous war! Is it any wonder that the Serbs 
would turn away our diplomats with scorn, no 
matter what fair-sounding message they carried 
to Belgrade?”’ 

“How, then, would you bring this pretty 
dream to pass if not through the Foreign 
Office?’”’ asked one of the party excitedly. 

““By a simple appeal to the people of all the 
countries,” the youth replied instantly. ‘“‘Let 
the parliament of Austria and the parliament 
of Hungary draw up a statement of this pro- 
gram and the honest reasons for our proposing 
it. Let them declare frankly that they prefer 
to spend half the cost of a war in bringing 
about a peaceful union of the lesser states of 
Europe into a great Confederation under a 
liberal constitution. Let the parliaments 
raise the one billion and a half crowns. And, 
by way of proving our good faith, let us name 
Belgrade the capital of the Confederation, 
build there a great Statehouse, and invite all 
the countries involved to elect members of a 
provisional parliament which will convene at 
Belgrade within a year and take measures for 
drafting a constitution and organizing the new 
government. At the same time, let us place at 
the disposal of this parliament the whole first 
year’s interest of our one billion and a half 
crowns—about sixty million crowns—for im- 
proving roads and schools in the Balkans. 
And, as a final assurance that we mean what 
we say, let us instruct the trustees of the Con- 
federation fund that no change is to be made 
in the disbursement of the annual income from 
it for fifteen years. This move, you see, will 
forestall the fear of the lesser states that we 
might suddenly change our minds and with- 
draw the whole fund.” 


E CEASED. The Magyars around him 
looked at one another uneasily. Evidently 
some of them felt the force of his argument but 
dared not say so for fear of being laughed at. 
Von Aehrenthal, though, did not hesitate. 
“T supposed,”’ he began, ‘‘that you had a plan 
which would enable us to acquire Bosnia 
and other Balkan territories for the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. But what you propose is 
rather a scheme for stripping our august em- 
peror of power and plunging us into terrible 
debt.” 

“How little ycu understand common men!”’ 
The youth shook his head, smiling at the great 
diplomat. ‘‘ True, my plan will not enable us to 
hoist the Austrian banner over Belgrade and 
Sofia and Bucharest and Athens; and it will 
not give our august emperor power to order 
the affairs of the Balkans. But what shall we 
get? Weshall earn the good will of everybody 
south of the Danube—not at once of course, 
but within twenty years. In the end, if we are 
honest, people will have to discover it. And 
when they do, we shall have all the trade of the 
Balkans and, better yet, the good will of seven 
countries.” 

““Pff! What is good will worth down in the 
Balkans?” sneered the diplomat. 

‘‘ About a billion crowns every ten years,” 
retorted the young idealist. ‘‘A penny saved 
is a penny earned, the Americans say. And 
what shall we save through the good will of 
all our southern neighbors? We shall save 
millions in the building of forts, millions in 
powder and shell, millions in secret service, mil- 
lions in battleships and border warfare. And 
we—the new and greater Confederation—will 
be the largest nation of Europe outside of 
Russia. Such astate will put an end forever to 
the Eastern question; the Turk will sink into 
insignificance; and the Russian aggressions 
toward the Adriatic will cease for all time. No 
longer will the Czar be able to play off one 
little state against another; for there will be 
no little states; there will be a giant Confedera- 
tion of peoples.” 

“With Greek Churchman and Catholic kiss- 
ing each other, eh?” Von Aehrenthal sneered 
again. “Do you think race hatreds and reli- 
gious fanaticism can be erased by a bribe of a 
few million crowns a year?” 

“Not by the bribe,” the young man shot 
back. “There must be no bribe. That is a dip- 
lomatic device, sir. The money I propose to 
give is merely a binder, an evidence of good 
will. I do not expect it to make peace between 
Greek and Catholic. I only hope it will bring 
them together and give them a chance to dis- 
cover that we mean well with our great plan of 
confederation. Once let them see that it is 
honest, that we who back it are honest, and I 
believe human nature will do the rest.” 


S HE paused and glanced from man to man, 
the emperor put his hand on the youth’s 
shoulder. ‘‘I am a very old man,” he said. “I 
have seen many nations hurl themselves at one 
another’s throats. I have seen France fall, and 
Germany rise, and Japan leap into the arena of 
nations. I have followed the upward march of 
Italy, and the slow, stubborn retreat of the 
Turk from Europe. And always these things 
have been done in the old, old way—first by 
the trickeries of diplomats working in the dark, 
and finally by the soldier shooting in the light. 
It is not a happy way. It has cost the whole 
world money and blood and health. It has 
bred enmities which a hundred years of peace 
cannot lull. And so’”—he lifted his wrinkled 
hands as in benediction—‘‘I am going to try 
your scheme, young man. It can’t be worse 
than the one all Europe has been following, 
and there’s a chance it will work. Tear up that 
rescript, my dear Baron. Let us sit down, all of 
us, and work out the details of the Confedera- 
tion!” 

Six months later the two parliaments of the 
empire ended their bitter fight over the Con- 
federation scheme and yielded to the emperor. 
They voted the billion and a half crowns, 
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Choose any one of these 
printed silks for your new dress 


and you will be gowned in good taste 
as well as in the height of fashion. 


The Cheney line of printed silks in- 
cludes new designs in “Shower-Proof” 
Foulards, as well as a beautiful array 
of colors and figure effects in Cheney 
Samara Silk, Crépe Berber, Crinkled 
Crépe and Crépe Velour. Ask for 


them by name at your dealer's. 

















Our booklet, “Cheney Silks, 
Why People Should Buy 
Them, "sent postpaid on request. 
He Ae 
BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St. 


NEW YORK 











LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS 


8669-8670— Ladies’ two-piece costume of 

Cheney ‘‘Shower-Proof’’ Foulard; full- 

length sleeves, with turn-back cuffs, standing 
collar and circular frill; circular skirt. T he c ‘ostume 
requires, in the 36-inch size, 834 yards of 23-inch or 
4%% yards of 45-inch ‘‘ Shower- ‘Proof ” Foulard and 
134 yards of 23-inch or 1 yard of 45-inch Cheney Satin 
for collar, cuffs and trimming band on skirt. Sizes: 
32 to 46 bust measure, 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 

Patterns, 15c. 
These palres sold only by LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL pattern dealers. 











BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual “‘trying-on 
method,”’ with herself for the model and a look- 
ing-glass with which to see how it fits at. the back. 


HALL-BORCHERT 
Adjustable Forms 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of <ress- 





SEND $1.95 


for full-sized, 2% x 5 ft., 
Martha Washington 
pattern, in blue, pink, 
old rose or oak—just the 
rug for bath room, bed 
room, nursery or summer 
home—dainty, durable, 
Washable. We pay ex- 
press charges on two or 
more rugs. 
41 years making rugs. 
Money backifnotsatisfied. 
ih ’ Send for FREE catalog 
y v in colors — Betsy Ross, 
Meylower, Puritan po other patterns—all sizes. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Dept. B29, 40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


making at once easy and satisfactory. This form 
can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes; 
bust raised or lowered, also made longer and short- 
erat the waist lineand formraised orlowered tosuit 
any desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St., NEW YORK 
Dept. P, 163-171 North May St., CHICAGO 





Dept. P, 144 Tremont St., BOSTON 
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western Electric .. 


Simple - Saving - Sanitary 


a ae . — |e as | Spc =|: sce 
Sold and guaranteed by the world’s largest distributors of 
electrical supplies. Scientifically designed to do the family 
washing without muss or fuss— quickly, thoroughly and 2 
cheaply. Will not tear delicate fabrics. Connects with any {¢ 
electric light socket. Easily purchased. \ 

Get Full Information—Free 


Write nearest house below for our Free Trial Plan and Copy 
of Booklet No. 84 AP. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell”? Telephones 
New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City SanFrancisco 
uffalo Richmond Milwaukee ee lis Houston Los Angeles 
Eulledeiphie en Pittsburgh St. ~' Denver cabins 
Cincinnati Cleveland Sihonna City Omaha 
New Cideans Detroit Indianapolis Dallas t Lake City Pate a 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY sLucraroal. NEED 
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oduish lace 
draperies 
are no lond- 
er limited to the 
homes of wealth 


SCRANTON 
LACE 
Curtains € Drapery Laces 


provide equally 
tasteful effects 
at very mod-— 
erate cost™> 


See them at 
your Aealers 


a 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
Scranton, Pa. 
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T’S always back in some hard- 

to-get-at crevice that decay sets 
in. But that isn’t peculiar, because 
that hard-to-get-at spot is so diff- 
cult to reach that ofttimes your 
tooth brush passes over or around, 
never touching it—and leaving 
food and foreign substance to de- 
compose and cause decay. 


That’s why you should use 


Oo odont 





' Because Sozodont is a liquid, and 
no matter if your brush does miss 
some of the crevices, being a liquid 
Sozodont permeates everywhere 
anyway. 

And where Sozodont has been 
there remains no foreign substance 
—because Sozodont removes all 
decomposed foods and neutralizes 
all acids—leaving every crevice in 
every tooth antiseptically clean. 


And clean teeth do not decay. 


Sozodont itself is not a tooth polish— 
nor does it whiten teeth—but for both these 
purposes use either Sozodont Tooth Powder 
or Sozodont Tooth Paste. 


FREE SAMPLES — ‘State whether you 
a prefer powder or paste 
= and we will send you 
a free sample together 
with a trial size bottle of 
Sozodont Liquid. 
Address 
Dept. L 
HALL & 
RUCKEL 
New York 
Makers of 


Sozodont 
Since 1846 
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sold bonds to raise the money, and put the pro- 
ceeds in trust with a committee of bankers rep- 
resenting all the large financial interests in 
Europe. While this was going on the exact 
nature of the prodigious flotation had been kept 
a state secret. So the other European powers 
naturally assumed that it was a war fund; and 
great was the discussion over Austria’s motives 
in placing the fund in the hands of bankers. 

At last the veil was torn away. On a gay 
June day great placards were posted all over 
Austria and in every town of the Balkans an- 
nouncing that the Dual Monarchy was weary 
of war and preferred spending the price of 
bloodshed for the furthering of peace with all 
its southern neighbors. Each country was in- 
vited to send ten delegates to the great First 
Parliament at Belgrade, and the purpose of the 
huge fund was explained, so that every school- 
boy might grasp it. 


HE first effect of this extraordinary proc- 

lamation was startling. A gale of laughter 
swept the chancelleries of Europe. ‘Poor old 
Franz Joseph!”’ diplomats shook their heads 
and whispered, ‘‘he’s in his dotage. What a 
terrible mess Von Aehrenthal has made of it! 
He ought to have been clever enough to have 
blocked such a grotesque blunder.” 

Newspaper men declared that Von Aehren- 
thal should have suppressed at least the frank 
admission that his country was unwilling to go 
to war. ‘‘That one sentence will upset the bal- 
ance of Europe,” they predicted gloomily. ‘“‘It 
reveals to Germany that she cannot count 
upon Austria in a crisis; so there goes the 
Triple Alliance to smash! And it is a standing 
invitation to the Russian Bear to drop into the 
Balkan pantry whenever he is hungry and lick 
up the honey there!”’ 

Even the conservative journals of England 
and the Continent solemnly asserted that the 
Austrian proclamation would so gravely dis- 
arrange international relations that it must 
lead swiftly to a great European war. And, as 
if to confirm this dire foreboding, the news 
flashed from Odessa that the Russian Army 
and Navy were mobilizing. 

This move of the Czar hastened the climax 
by at least a year. The people of the Balkans 
had been looking askance at the Austrian pro- 
posal. They had been saying bluntly that 
there must be some diabolical scheme behind 
it. The whole history of Austria gave the lie to 
the repeated statements of the two parlia- 
ments that “‘this Confederation is planned for 
no other purpose than to perpetuate the wel- 
fare of all the people in it and to put an end to 
the interminable misunderstandings and wars 
which have blighted Eastern Europe since the 
earliest days.”’ 

These fine words were further discredited by 
news items in German and Russian newspapers 
to the effect that the great Austrian trust fund 
was not placed out of the grasp of the emperor 
and his parliaments; that a loophole had been 
left in the international law so that, in case of 
need, the entire fund might be deftly restored 
to its founders. When this was published 
abroad, loud was the scoffing among the Ru- 
manians and Bulgars; and a French comic 
paper printed a cartoon showing Franz Joseph 
astride a donkey labeled ‘“‘The Balkan Ass,” 
and holding a wisp of hay on the end of a stick 
a few inches ahead of the donkey’s nose. The 
hay was labeled ‘“‘The Trust Fund,” and the 
donkey was trotting along serenely up a long 
hill at the top of which stood the Royal Stables 
of the Hapsburgs. 

The whole enterprise seemed about to fail 
through sheer ridicule and suspicion when the 
Austrian parliaments suddenly announced 
that each of the seven Balkan countries was 
empowered to name one member of the board 
of trustees. This news came on the very morn- 
ing when Odessa wires reported the mobilizing 
of Russian forces, and the effect was instanta- 
neous as well as colossal. By the following 
nightfall Servia, Montenegro and Bosnia had 
accepted the invitation to join in the first par- 
liament of the proposed Confederation. Three 
days later Greece came in; another day, and 
Bulgaria followed; then Herzegovina; and 
after a stormy riot in the streets of Bukharest, 
which ended in the killing of a group of pro- 
Russian noblemen who had been blocking the 
popular demonstrations in favor of confedera- 
tion, Rumania fell in line. 

On the day when the First Parliament met 
in Belgrade a man left Vienna in a high-power 
motor car for the mountains of Tyrol. He did 
not look very pleasant. His name was Baron 
von Aehrenthal. He was retiring from the di- 
plomacy business and moving to a pretty up- 
land village to open a fashionable sanitarium 
for tired statesmen. 


N THE first day of August in the happy 

year 1914 there streamed through the 
streets of Belgrade a mighty procession. The 
coppersmiths marched behind a monster cop- 
per statue of Peace. The ironworkers marched, 
bearing on a hundred shoulders an enormous 
Broken Sword. Behind them trudged an in- 
terminable line of men, women and children 
brilliant in the red and blue and golden garbs 
of the Balkan peasants, and all carrying little 
sheaves of wheat and chanting in twenty 
tongues the weird, plaintive harvest songs of 
their home lands. Finally came an army of 
sober city folk on foot and a long line of motor 
cars. In the last of these rode President Franz 
Joseph, his old eyes brimming with joyous 
tears as he bowed to the thundering crowds 
that lined the avenues leading up to the glori- 
ous marble Capitol. 

This mighty ‘March of the People” was 
moving toward the Capitol, there to ratify and 
celebrate the admission of Switzerland, the 
Netherlands and Belgium to the United States 
of Europe. 
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Familiar Face 


to young and old who see the attrac- a 
tive magazines from month to month, \ 
or who have 

Ae 


a 
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HIFC, HONEY AND Cre VIL b = 
ALMOND 

in their homes. It’s a face that many well-groomed mothers and daughters have learned to 

associate with a most agreeable and helpful means for sustaining a beautiful complexion. 


At this season Hinds Cream is especially valuable in preventing or overcoming rough- 
ness, redness and chapping. It may be used freely, for it is not greasy or sticky, and cannot 
harm even the most delicate skin. It is guaranteed to contain all its advertised ingredients 
and to conform to the required standards of purity and quality. 
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Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who 
will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute. 


Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage. 
A. S. HINDS 200 West Street Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP. Highly 
refined, delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples. 
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Custom dictates that, as com- 
pared with Christmas, the Easter 
gift shall be but a trifle—yet it 
shall convey the true spirit of 
the season—the spirit of good- 
will and friendship and kindli- 
ness. And when to these it adds 
the personal touch it conveys sen- 
timent without sentimentality. 


Between friends—a photograph. 


There's a photographer tn your town. 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Let the sun come streaming in. 
Your walls are safe from dis- 
coloration if they are covered 
with 


ANTTA 


MODERN . 
WALL COVERING 


SANITAS has a woven cloth foun-° 
dation finished in oil colors. It can- 
not fade, crack or chip off. Keep it 
always fresh and beautiful as new 
by wiping it off with a damp cloth. 
Every spot and stain—every speck of 
dust is instantly removed. 


There are over 130 SANITAS de- 
signs for kitchen and bathroom, liv- 
ing room, dining room, bedroom and 
halls, in all colors—each beautiful 
and each impervious to dust, to germs 
and to wear. They harmonize with 
the most luxurious surroundings. 


Ask your decorator or dealer to show 
you SANITAS—see the trademark 
on the back of the goods. 
We maintain a permanent exhibit 
showing a complete model suite of 
rooms done in SANITAS in the 
Craftsman Home Builders Expo- 
sition, 6 East 39th Street, New York 
City. It is worth seeing. 
When buying table or shelf 
oilcloth ask for MERITAS 


The Standard Oil Cloth Co., Inc. 
320 cancel New York _ 


Lanna uvnizaaceuianeaeunagastiea UGUUUTURUEYOLUYOUAEG AULA 


The STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO., Inc. 
320 Broadway, New York, Dept. 1 
Send booklet of SANITAS de- 


signs and samples, and name of 
nearest dealer. 
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Guaranteed 


Suneeer FABRICS 


For Drapery and Upholstery 


will add much to the beauty of your home 
and absolutely will not fade. You can 
safely use them in windows exposed to the 
strongest sunlight. They will wash and always 
remain fresh and have the appearance of silk. 
The Biltmore, New York's newest and finest 
hotel, is draped with these fabrics. 


Send for Booklet,“Draping the Home” 


It contains valuable hints on home decoration. 
We will also send you the name of the 
dealer nearest you, where you can see these 
goods for yourself. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
140 Clarendon Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


For Your Protection Insist 
on This Guarantee: 
These oods are guaranteed 


apous fadeless. If color | 
es a. exposure to the §§F 


ht or from washing, the © [: 
sunlight is hereby authorized §§ 
to replace them with new goods 
or refund the purchase price. 


This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 
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as she is assigned. The telephone knows no 
holidays and no Sundays as days of complete 
rest. So a telephone girl must be on duty 
every day in the year. But for all her holiday 
and Sunday work she is paid one and a half 
times her regular wage and is given another 
day off as well. Because the work involves 
the closest of attention she has two fifteen- 
minute periods of rest, besides her lunch time, 
during the eight working hours. If she is em- 
ployed in any of the larger towns or cities she 
need not spend these rest periods in the work- 
room. Through an open door she passes to a 
comfortable, even luxurious, rest room with 
plenty of light and air, rich rugs, easy-chairs, 
fine ert growing plants, books and maga- 
zines. Inthe larger cities she has a lunch room 
where food can be bought at low cost. Inthe 
great cities she may have medical attendance 
or the services of a trained nurse without 
charge, and, if she is ill and away from work 
and has been with the company for five years, 
her salary continues until she returns, without 
obligation to pay a penny of it into the fund 
used for this purpose. 


UT it is hard to say whether it is loyalty to 
the company or loyalty to the public that 
makes the telephone operator rise unfailingly 
to any demand that life may force upon her. 
From one end of the country to the other 
have resounded the praises of girls who through 
all dangers have stuck to their posts, warning 
and saving those who daily forget to thank, but 
remember to find fault. The names of the two 
girls who received the warning of the breaking 
dam at Austin, Pennsylvania, and who at the 
peril of their lives saved hundreds, echoed 
throughout the nation. 

There are others, less widely known, who 
merit an equal renown. Folsom, New Mexico, 
had its flood even as Austin. Folsom had just 
one operator. She sat at her board, cheerfully 
plugging away until eleven a. mM. At that mo- 
ment came a call: 

‘“The waters of Cimarron Creek are rising,” 
said a voice; ‘‘you will be flooded within,an 
hour. Get out at once and make for the hills.” 

She paused and involuntarily glanced out of 
the window. Skies serene and blue smiled back 
at her. Catastrophe seemed impossible. Yet— 
‘‘within an hour.”’ Resolutely she turned to 
her board. 

They found her body the next morning 
twelve miles down the cafion. The headpiece 
still gripped her ear. The cord had broken. 
Forty families, who had been saved by prompt 
flight, told of her warning. 

In a factory in Pittsburgh the young woman 
who sat at the switchboard heard a call from 
an upper floor. 

‘*Fire on this floor!’ called an excited voice. 

The operator swiftly disconnected. As 
swiftly she called the Fire Tower, then calmly 
and systematically rang up the various de- 
partments. While the room filled with smoke 
and the crackling of flames could be plainly 
heard she stuck to her board, calling and calling. 
At last there wasa click. The wires had broken. 
Then she fled to safety. One hundred and 
twenty-one men, women and children received 

er warning. 

These last are but two instances. The history 
of the telephone reveals hundreds of similar 
heroines. The lesson of ‘service first,’ taught 
in the telephone school and insisted upon in 
the telephone practice, is well learned. During 
a cyclone in Omaha, an operator, walking to 
her work, was caught in a gale of wind which 
carried her between twotrees. Afterthe cyclone 
had passed she was found unconscious by two 
policemen, who chopped her out. When they 
had revived her, she went on to her work and 
stayed twenty-four hours on duty in order to 
meet the emergency. 

Among her companion operators were a 
dozen who also braved danger to get to their 
boards and so help others. 


‘a are other opportunities for service. 
According to the rule of the company the 
telephone girl is not to listen to conversation. 
With modern switchboards, apparatus is pro- 
vided so that she need not listen during con- 
versations. But sometimes she does listen, 
and to good purpose. 

A murderer who escaped from Joliet peni- 
tentiary believed himself safe in Chicago. He 
went to the telephone and called a crony, ask- 
ing him to send clothing to a certain hotel. The 
telephone operator heard the conversation, 
notified the City Marshal, and the murderer 
was sent back to serve his term. 

One morning a traveling salesman left his 
home for a trip on the road. He had been ill, 
and carried with him a bottle of medicine. 
Some hours after his departure his wife went to 
the medicine cabinet and found the bottle of 
medicine there, but a bottle of virulent poison, 
similar in size and shape to the medicine bottle, 
was missing. She did not know where her hus- 
band was, not even what State he was in. In 
great distress she called ‘‘Central,’’ and the 
ready wit of the girl operator suggested calling 
the company which employed him and then 
every town he might possibly be in. 

‘Find him,” implored the distracted wife; 
“find him at any cost!” 

The operator obeyed. .She got a list of 
twenty towns from his employers and called 
until she got the salesman on the wire. 

In true masculine fashion the salesman ex- 
plained: ‘‘Why, I found out I had brought 
away the poison. It’s all right. It never 
struck me you would be worried!” 

It is this kind of service that has made it 
impossible to supplant the telephone girl by 
the telephone machine. The human element 
at the switchboard is worth the difference in 
cost; the voice at the end of the wire means 
intelligence, interest, sympathy, helpfulness. 
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Here is a decorative scheme for my living 
room, dining room and each bedroom, all in colors; so I can 


see how they look before I go ahead.”’ 


Suggestions for 


Painting and Decorating 


which we mail free to all who are planning to decorate new 
homes or redecorate old homes. This portfolio is the work of 
specialists. There are 20 color plates, showing painting sug- 
gestions for the outside of houses and decorative ideas for all 
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of paint, varnish, enamel and stain required in beautifying 
and protecting everything in and around a house. With this 
portfolio you cannot go wrong in getting the right material or 
the best possible result. May we send you a copy of this 
Portfolio with our compliments? 
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“THE GARTER FOR EVERYCHILD” 


The patented pin—an exclusive feature—can- 
not come undone—cannot scratch or tear. 
The Kewpie is comfortable and long wearing — 
highest quality materials throughout. Each 
pair comes clean, sanitary, unhandled, in 
sealed envelope. 
25 per pair and worth it. Do not accept 
C substitute. If not at dealer’s write to 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & co. 
516 Broadway, New York 
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OLD TOWN CANOE CoO., 


Canoeing—Queen of Outdoor 


Sports for Women 


Canoeing and canoeing clubs are the fun 4 
Pent-up housewives find r 


fad of thousands. 
and recreation, girls find exercise and health, 


Old Town Cances 


They are the prettiest, safest and easiest-managed canoes made 
expensive and durable. Can be decorated with flags, pillows 


prevent capsizing. Send for the “Old Town’’ book of canoe V! 
and facts and join the throng of merrymakers. 4000 canoes 
finished. Dealers everywhere. Write today. 
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The Dealer who sells you 
Pompeian Olive Oil is urged 
by us never to order more 
than a THIRTY DAYS’ 
SUPPLY! No extra dis- 
counts are given him on 
LARGE Orders. Rather, 
we advise him to order as he 
NEEDS it. Therefore, 
Pompeian Olive Oil is al- 
ways fine and fresh! — You 
never buy “Old Stock” 
under the Pompeian Label! 

Pompeian Olive Oil is stored 
in cool, dark, glass-lined Tanks as 
it is received from ABROAD, 
and packaged from day to day to 
meetthedemand. Pompeian Olive 
Oilis absolutely PURE, TASTY 
and PALATABLE. It’s health- 
ful—you may use it every day. 
Ask your Doctor. 

FULL MEASURE TINS 
HALF PINTS (8 oz.) 25c 


. PINTS (16 0z.) 50c 
QUARTS (32 oz.)$1.00 
Ask us for Salad Recipe Book— 
It’s Free! 


POMPEIAN COMPANY 
Genoa, Italy Baltimore, U. S. A. 
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‘ Bran is Nature’s laxative. It helps 
S keep the system clean. It aids 
S. good health, good spirits, clear com- 
i plexions. Its habitual use is now ad- 


rf vised by all authorities. 

e Pettijohn’s is the ideal bran food. 
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Rolled Wheat With the Bran 
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one package by parcel post. After that, get 
Pettijohn’s at your store. Address The Quaker 
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. that Lustr-ite facial and manicure preparations 
are unequaled.” Endorsed by practically every manicurist. 
Lustr-ite Nail Enamel (the dainty little cake) gives a most 
brilliant, rapid and lasting polish. 25c. everywhere. Sc id 
druggist’s name and 10c. to pay for packing and posta; ¢ of 
sample traveling kit containing 7 Lustr-ite preparat ons, 
also booklet, “‘Well Kept Nails,” and coupon good for one 
10c. tube of Lustr-ite Hand Velvet. THE FLorIDINE Mec. 
Co., 40A apg St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











WOULD YOU BELIEVE 
IT OF THESE GIRLS? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Not one of the lot had a cough. Most of them 
denied any illness, though a number admitted 
that they were always tired. But all of the lot 
were thin and undernourished. Of those fifty- 
three girls twenty-one were found actually to 
have tuberculosis in the incipient stage. They 
were sent to various rest cures and sanitariums. 
Kighteen are now back at work. The other 
three are in a fair way to recover. 


F THE thirty-two who showed no evidences 

of the active disease twenty-eight have 
been built up approximately to normal weight. 
The four remaining ones are being watched 
closely, and by the time this article is printed 
may be taking their turn at the sanitarium. 
It is a fair, in fact a conservative, guess to 
estimate that without the simple process of 
examination twenty-five out of the fifty would 
have been beyond help at this writing. 
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| hove health officials, from specialists, from 

anti-tuberculosis social workers, I have col- 
lected certain simple tenets which are herewith 
reduced to rules—ten golden rules for the 
avoidance of consumption, which are within 
reach of every one: 

(1) Ascertain and maintain your proper 
weight. 

(2) Eat plain, digestible food and plenty of 
it; a good digestion is the very basis of health. 

(3) Breathe deeply, through the nose, and 
give your lungs a chance by standing, walking 
and sitting erect. One hundred breaths daily 
in the open air to the full capacity of the lungs 
is an excellent safeguard against all lung 
trouble. 

(4) Sleep outdoors if possible; 
least in a room with open windows. 

(5) Learn to rest until you are rested. The 
woman who is always tired needs a doctor. 

(6) Shun alcohol and ‘‘ patent medicines”; 
they trick the body but never aid it. 

(7) Avoid colds—that is, keep at arm’s 
length from persons afflicted with colds. You 
catch a cold not from drafts or air but from 
another person. Wear seasonable, porous 
clothing which lets the air in upon the body. 

(8) Exercise moderately and as much as 
possible in the open. Even damp and soggy 
outdoor air is better than dry, warm, closed-in 
air. 

(9) After any minor disease give yourself 
time to get thoroughly well. Tuberculosis 
lurks, like a shark, in the wake of the “‘little 
sicknesses.”’ 

(10) Watch, but don’t worry. Don’t wait 
to be ‘down sick”’; ‘‘that tired feeling”? means 
something. Find out what it means in time. 

Panacea for tuberculosis there is none. The 
Great White Plague will always claim its quota 
of victims so long as unsanitary tenements, 
airless, overcrowded workrooms, and driving 
labor that gives no respite to the worker are 
permitted to exist. But if the individual learns 
the simple lesson of health maintenance, even 
the worst conditions can be largely offset. 
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It has the Power to 
out of 
I like its 


Here is an automobile that a 
woman can use as easily and econom- 
ically as the horse and phaeton of years 


ago. 


It requires no groom. 
has to be harnessed. 


except when running. 


It never 


It doesn’t eat 


It is always ready; turn the self- 
starter and the Saxon is at your service— 
for making calls, for shopping or taking 
youand the ‘‘kiddies’’ into the country. 


It can go miles in the same time 
and at the same expense that the horse 
and phaeton took to traverse a few city 


blocks. 


This Roadster seats two grown- 
ups and a child comfortably, or one 
grown-up and two or three children. 


Inch for inch and pound for 
pound the Saxon is as sturdy as any 
automobile built. It 


Let us send you testi 


is nimble on its 
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for the Woman 


feet. It has been tested out in the 
hands of thousands of owners, a large 
number of whom are women. 


Many women have so far not 
attempted to drive an automobile be- 
cause the cars were too heavy and too 
extravagant. 


The Saxon Roadster is different. 
It offers all you can ask for in comfort, 
reliability, ease of handling, and gives 
you every automobiling pleasure at the 
minimum cost—#395 to buy; less than 


4g cent per mile to run. 


For the Family—the Saxon “‘Six’’ 


We also make another car—the 
six-cylinder Saxon, a touring car with 
112-inch wheelbase, seating five adults 
comfortably. It offers everything in 
motoring that the family needs, at a 
price heretofore unheard of in a 
*SSix’’— $785. 


who drive the Saxon 





and find it the ideal car for their use. 


Address Dept. 5. 


SAXON MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT 


65 
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- TheNew SAX@M 


Ray M. Mackey, of San he 
Antonio, Texas, in her Saxon. She writes: ‘‘My Saxon a 
is very easy on tires and gasoline. 
climb hills on country roads and to get in and 
traffic on crowded streets without difficulty. 
neat and up-to-date appearance.’’ 
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The soothing, creamlike lather softly rubbed into every pore— 
then thoroughly rinsed out with pleasant tepid water—the result, 
an absolutely thorough cleansing of the skin. Repeat daily and you 
will say that there is nothing more effective than daily washing with 


PALMOLIVE 


Made from the Palm _and Olive oils that have been used for thousands of years 
as cleansing agents, Palmolive is a great favorite for babies. 


Palmolive Cream ‘cinforces the 


Gu Pe Hands 


and a Cake of Palmolive 


A Palm and 


Palmolive Shampoo 6/2" 


liquid soap that thoroughly cleanses_ the 
It contains no injurious 
ingredients that will dry out the hair and 


hair an 


scalp. 


make it brittle and dull. 


cent stamps. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


Oil 


keeps the skin smooth and unwrinkled. 
Apply a little after washing and before 
going to bed 
youthful complexion. 


THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER-Liberal cake of Palm- 
olive, bottle of Shampoo, and tube of Cream, packed in 
neat sample package, all mailed on receipt of five two- 






Sold everywhere. 
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Perfected The 20th 
In Century 
Every Dressmak- 
Detail ing Marvel 














The Pneumatic Dress Form 
and Skirt Marker 


Guaranteed for Five Years 
With ordinary care will last a lifetime 


Reduced Price Complete 


$1250 


The New 1915 PNEU FORM includes, without 
any extra charges: 

1. Simplified Skirt Marker (A Dressmaking 
Necessity). 

2. Adjustable Skirt 
complete. 

3. Form Cover Pattern, drafted to your 
measure for making your own cloth 
‘‘mould.” 

4+. Small box about a foot square and 5 
inches high in which PNEU FORM can 
be deflated and packed away when not 
in use. 

5. Delivery prepaid anywhere in U. S. 
Reduced weight 7 pounds. 

PNEU FORM is the only Pneumatic Dress 

Form. You simply breathe into it the Breath 

of Life and PNEU FORM becomes YOU— 

your perfect Second Self. By substituting a 

different Form Cover and inflating again, 

PNEU FORM reproduces any figure, so 

that one PNEU FORM serves perfectly for 

the dressmaking and remodeling needs of 
any number of women. Indispensable in the 
home—invaluable to Dressmakers. 

Write for descriptive Booklet,‘“‘My Second 

Self,” containing full information. 

One good dealer in most every city sells 

PNEU FORM. If your city is the excep- 

tion, send your order and remittance ($12.50) 

to us direct and PNEU FORM will be for- 
warded immediately. 


PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM CO. 
557 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Form, attached and 





























































































- Sample 
_=m@ Can and 
Beauty Book 
Sent You 
| 4) for 4c in 
—— Stamps 





The most fastidious 
women know that 
every demand of 
purity and fragrant dainti- 
ness is answered in Air-Float 
Talcum. 

Three kinds—Borated, Corylopsis of Japan 
and Wistaria. 

At your dealer's. Sample can sent post- 
paid for 4c in stamps; also Beauty Book. 

Handsome pound can 25c. 


Talcum Puff Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WINIFRED’S DANCE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


“But I can’t help thinking, Leslie, if Rex 
Courtney Oh, wouldn’t it be fine if 
something like that came of our party?” 


Il 
Si day before the dance was filled with 

the glad bustle of coming festivity. Mrs. 
Paxton’s palms arrived, and the glass punch 
bowl from Nell Crandall’s, which, having been 
originally intended for church entertainments, 
was happily large enough for any occasion; 
Mrs. Brentwood brought over the tall vases and 
the green umbrella stand in the car, and the 
best lace table-cover. At a luncheon party, 
given at the Wilmers’ for Katharine, the event 
of the morrow was frequently referred to—it 
was nicely realized that it was an event. Th:> 
newest gowns were in order, Mrs. Wilmer 
waiting anxiously for hers to come from the 
dressmaker. Mrs. Roberts had had her hair 
washed that very morning, and Mrs. Carpenter 
was to have her neck massaged. 

Winifred could hardly wait for Leslie’s ar- 
rival home to tell him about everything; but 
when she ran down excitedly to greet him she 
stopped short as she saw his face. 

““What’s the matter?” she asked fearfully. 

“Nothing; don’t be scared. It’s only that 
I find I can’t be here for tomorrow night.” 

“What!” 

“Now, wait. I got word today that the boys— 
you know I expected them down from Amherst 
a month ago and it was put off—are to give 
their show over at the Ridge for the Playground 
tomorrow night.’? The Ridge was some six or 
seven miles away. 

“Well, of course! The notices have been up 
all the week.” 

He gave a gesture of despair. ‘‘I never saw 
them! I promised Hardwicke before he went 
to Europe that I’d shoulder the thing; he and 
I were the ones who got the boys to promise 
they’d doit. Of course, Laurence—I communi- 
cated with him at once—has the club house in 
charge and the posters and all that, but it 
doesn’t let me out.” 

“Can’t you get somebody to take your 
place?” ‘ 

“T might have if I’d known before; but it’s 
too late now. Hardwicke and I made it a per- 
sonal favor to us. Nothing but a calamity could 
release me now. I'll try to be back before mid- 
night if I can, but don’t count on it. You'll 
just have to get along the best you can with- 
out me, that’s all. I’m just as disappointed as 
you are, Win.” 

“Oh, if it’s anything to do with your old 
Amherst—of course everything else has to go 
by the board; even I—that’s sacred!” 

**Don’t say anything you'll be sorry for,” he 
warned her in the even voice which she always 
heeded perforce. 

“Very well, then, I won’t; but Ill think it 
just the same! No, I won’t, I won’t!’’ She 
flung her arms around him. ‘‘Oh, I didn’t 
mean to be hateful, but 

“‘Never mind; Roofer and Sains will be here 
to help out anyway.” 


T WAS not until the morning that Winifred 

fully realized the awful vacuum caused by 
Leslie’s absence. The day began in a confusing 
last whirl of cleaning and sweeping and “ wiping 
down.” Little fair-curled Matilda had to be 
got ready for a twenty-four hours’ stay at her 
proud grandmother’s; every order from mar- 
ket or bakery came minus its most important 
article; Patrick appeared too soon to move the 
furniture; and the telephone rang incessantly, 
as ever at such times. Mrs. Bantry, who 
hadn’t been invited, came to call. 

More serious matters intervened. Mrs. 
Chandor called up to say that Mr. Chandor 
was obliged to go on a business trip, and could 
she bring Miss Prall, just arrived for the night, 
in his place? And Audrey telephoned that, as 
the infant, ‘‘ Bruiser,” was ailing, she wouldn’t 
be able to leave him. After luncheon horrified 
word went the rounds that Mr. Paxton had 
been knocked down in town and brought home 
broken in several places—or at least, by later 
advices, suffering from a sprained ankle and 
shock. Later, Mrs. Paxton herself telephoned 
to say how sorry Beverly was that he couldn’t 
be at the dance, but he wanted her to go any- 
way, as he would be asleep all the evening. 

“We and Mr. Chandor are such lovely 
dancers,” mourned Winifred to Katharine; 
“and now we can’t have the Russian ballet 
either! I hope nobody else will fall out.” 

But at fouro’clock the telephone rang again, 
with Leslie’s voice at the other end: “Is that 
you, Winifred?” 

“*Oh, Leslie, I’m so glad to hear you speak! 
It’s been a dreadful day; so many men falling 
out!” She gave him a brief recital. ‘‘Are you 
coming home, dear, after all?” 

‘“No, I’m not coming home. By the way, 
I forgot to tell you that I left an order for 
some flowers for you and Katharine; I hope 
you get them all right!”’ 

“Oh, that’s dear of you!” 

““But—— The factis, Win, I’ve been trying 
to call you up ever since I got in town, but I 
haven’t hada moment. You all right, dear?” 

“Yes, dear. What is it you have to say?” 

‘Why, I haven’t very good news. Sains’s 
father died suddenly; he lived up in the State 
somewhere. Sains is awfully’ cut up; Roofer’s 
gone on with him. Roofer said how much 
they’d counted on being at your party; but of 
course it can’t be helped.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Winifred. Her voice 
rose to a wail. ‘“‘ But what am I to do, Leslie? 
If I’'d only known before —— I wish I’d never 
tried to give the old party—with all those new 
people coming too!” 

“Cheer up! It will all be over this time 
tomorrow,” said her husband. ‘‘ Perhaps 

‘*What— what?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 




































STEINWAY 


HE. purchase of a Steinway for the home 
means the selection of the ideal piano, tone 
and workmanship being of first importance. 


It is the price of the Steinway which makes 
possible its supreme musical qualities, but 
you will find that the Steinway costs only a 
trifle more than many so-called ‘‘good’’ pianos. 


Style V, the new Upright, and Style M, the 
smallest Steinway Grand, offer a special advan- 
tage in price. They embody all the distinct 
Steinway features, but, being of reduced size to 
meet the requirements of the modern home or 
apartment, are offered at very moderate prices. 


Ve shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
















































Write for free booklets showing latest ideas in window 
draping—giving full information on Kirsch Flat Rods— 
non-sagging and non-tarnishing—also on Kirsch superior 
made-up curtains. Give dealer's name, 
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Herearethe curtain rodsfor your 
home! Guaranteed not to sag, tar- 
nish or turn black. Fit any window, 
give any draping effect from plain cur- 
tains to elaborate overdrapes. No 
fussy knobs, simpler brackets. Easy 
to put up or detach—graceful curved 
ends, permit draping clear to casing. 









Patented 
FLAT RODS 


match woodwork or draperies 
They're made in big variety of colors 
with our exclusive Bon Ebur Cover- 
ing. White rods for bedrooms and 
bath! Mahogany, Oak, Early Eng- 
lish, etc., for living rooms and dining 
rooms! Wonderfully artistic! 
Guaranteed not to chip, crack or peel. 
Washable; stay like new; last life- 
time. Also made in oxidized copper 
and satin brass. See Kirsch Flat Rodsat 
your dealers. You'll find name Kirsch 
on guarantee label in rod—also see 
irsch Novelty Scrim-or-Net Cur- 
tains—guaranteed to hang straight 
because cut by the thread. Guar- 
anteed also to hold color 
and lustre after washing. 
Painstakingly made. Better 

Ff in every way—yet cost 

, no more. Sold one pair to 
No. 61A White package—name Kirsch on 
Rod used here package. 


furnish them. 
“MORGAN” on the top rail. 


Send for our suggestion book 
of beautiful interiors, ‘‘ The 
Door Beautiful.’’ 


Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
Dept. A. 15 CHICAGO 


Factory: MorGcan Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. Eastern Ware. & Dis- 
play: MoRGAN MILLworkK Co., 
Baltimore. Displays: Crafts- 
man Bidg., No. 6 E. 39th St., 
N.Y. 309 Palmer Building, 
Detroit. Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago, III. 
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Put Value Into the H 


Beautiful doors of correct design and 
exquisite grain, increase the charm and 
permanent value of your building — get 


MORGAN DOORS 


by instructing your architect and having your contractor 
Every genuine Morgan Door is stamped 
Morgan Doors are highest 


grade doors, made by expert skill and 
A-1 materials, and are an investment fe 
that will give daily satisfaction. . / 
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Which Floor Do You Prefer? 


If you have floors to finish or refinish let us tell you how you 
can save over one-half the usual cost by the use of 


¥ Our improved method of fin- 

ishing all floors. Sanitary, 

simple and inexpensive. 

Skilled labor is not necessary. sf. 
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Write NOW for descriptive 
| matier to 
| GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. 3 
} Newark, New York State 
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It makes. a much handsomer bed. 
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Pillow Tubing 


Its round, even threads give it the 
beauty of linen and even better wear- 
ing quality. Yet it costs far less. Its 
tubing form saves the unsightly seam. 
Its soft weave and natural finish are 
delightful to embroider and hemstitch 
—while every washing makes it look 
like new. There's nothing better 
than Indian Head Pillow Tubing for 
pillow cases, laundry bags, embroid- 
ered cushion tops and many other 
things. 





If you cannot get Indian Head 
Pillow Tubing from your 
dealer, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 


Amory, Browne « Co. 
Dept. 4, 48 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our trained corsetiére fits 
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stay holds the fit always 





charge. Our expert 


if any, in your figure. 
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of our corsetiére in your town. 


The NuBone Corset Co. 
P. O. Box I-300, Corry, Pa. 





Made-to-Measure Corsets 


are the only corsets boned with the 
famous patented NuBone triple in- 
terwoven wire stays that bend both 
ways. With utmost comfort, they 
gently mould and hold your figure 
to its proper lines, but allow easy 
freedom of the body in all positions. 
A new corset free if a NuBone stay 
rusts or breaks, is our guaranty. 
Write us for Style Book and name 





you, correctly—this guaranteed 


Your NuBone Corset is made 
to your individual measures— 
taken by an expert in corsetry 
whose services are without extra 
corsetiére 
plans the corset and actually fits 
you comfortably yet correctly. 
Because this corset is made for 
you, it emphasizes your beauty 
lines and subdues imperfections, 


A few refined, intelligent women will be in- 
structed in corsetry and given exclusive territory. 








Hospital training at home. 


surgical nursing. 
sicians and graduate nurses. 


Hospital of Philadelphia. 





General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
Instruction by phy- 
20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WINIFRED’S DANCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


“Nothing. Take care of yourself, and don’t 
try to do too much. Good-by!”’ 

She could tell by the unconscious tone in his 
voice that, sorry as he might be for her, the 
dance, as far as he was concerned, had already 
sunk out of sight; he was going to have a good 
time in the adored company of men. She 
knew just how every one would look when 
she said he wouldn’t be home—as if he would 
always take any excuse to get away. 

She hastened with the dire news to Katha- 
riae. ‘‘Isn’t it terrible? We’re simply hoo- 
dooed; that’s all there is about it. I’ll never 
try to have anything again.” 

“You worry too much. It’s going to be all 
right,’ said the friend consolingly. Her cheeks 
flushed slightly; her eyes bent hazily at Wini- 
fred. ‘‘Do you know—I had such a strange 
dream last night. I dreamed that I was boiling 
soup in a tree, and a canary was singing to a 
bear, and there was a rainbow, and an excur- 
sion train full of people coming straight at me, 
and just as it got near the locomotive turned 
into a ball and fell in my lap, and on it was his 
name! And I knew then that he was coming 
to me. I can’t tell you how it made me feel; 
it was almost like ‘The Brushwood Boy.’ I 
a it doesn’t sound like anything, Winifred, 
yut ——”’ 

“No, it doesn’t,” said Winifred, laughing. 
She pulled the girl down to her and kissed her. 
“Oh, Katharine, in spite of your dignity and 
your looks, you are really a little goose.” 

At any rate Rex Courtney hadn’t backed 
out! Even after all the terrible disappoint- 
ments something nice might still happen for 
Katharine. IV 


HE party began inauspiciously after a last 

phone message that Mr. Carpenter had 
gone home with laryngitis and deeply regretted 
that he couldn’t be present. Nell Crandall 
appeared, as usual, half an hour too soon, 
before one had finished dressing—though you 
really didn’t mind Nell—and without her hus- 
band, whom she had left with a raging tooth; 
the details of its pangs usurped the moment. 
It was just as well she had come out, for open- 
ing his mouth to tell her whether he was better 
or not simply made him furious. 

It was agreed that ‘‘men never could stand 
pain.” The narrative was all gone over again 
when pretty, slender Mrs. Chandor and her 
friend arrived, the latter a straw-colored, si- 
lent person who was said to be very nice when 
you knew her. They sat in the brilliantly 
lighted, cleared-out little drawing room open- 
ing into the equally brilliant and cleared-out 
dining room with the newly waxed floors, the 
big jars of dogwood everywhere for decoration, 
while the Japanese lanterns on the inclosed 
piazza glimmered invitingly beyond—Wini- 
fred in her wedding gown and Katharine in 
shimmering green, the other women in festal 
raiment—equally experiencing the retrospec- 
tive throes of toothache, each one contributing 
her past experiences in that line. 

The orgy was concluded only by the addi- 
tion of plump and fair Mrs. Paxton, and then 
the interest merely swerved over to Mr. Pax- 
ton’s condition and the horror of automobile 
accidents in general, until broken in its turn by 
a batch of arrivals—unbelievably enough, all 
women—red-haired Clementine Wilmer in her 
gorgeous new dancing gown; Mrs. Roberts, 
elegant in cerise satin and perpendicular hair 
ornament; the chiffon-draped, drooping Mrs. 
Carpenter, the massaged neck well in evidence; 
Audrey, scarlet-cheeked and glowing. Amid 
much laughter and surprise at the manless 
condition of affairs the information was spread 
that Mr. Wilmer had telephoned that he didn’t 
know when he could get home; it had been a 
dreadful day in ‘‘the Street ’’—stocks, as Mrs. 
Wilmer explained, having done ‘something 
or other”; but she was simply spoiling for a 
dance. Mr. Roberts had had the unexpected 
excitement of a visit from an old friend from 
Honolulu, to leave on the morrow—his wife 
had been sure that Winifred would accept his 
excuses; they had so much to talk about. 
Audrey effusively proclaimed that Grattan 
had insisted in staying himself with the ailing 
“Bruiser” so that she could have a change, 
and ‘“‘Wasn’t it too perfectly sweet of him? 
But where is Leslie?” 





ms HY, he isn’t going to be here 44 

There was a slight pause before the 
wondering chorus broke forth: ‘Not going 
to be here!” “‘I thought you said he was so 
interested!” 

Winifred’s face flushed in spite of her. ‘‘He’s 
dreadfully sorry. It’s the night of the Amherst 
show at the Ridge for the Playground, and he 
feels responsible for the boys. It was an old 
engagement, but he had mistaken the date.” 

“But surely he can leave early,” said Mrs. 
Carpenter eagerly. 

“I’m hoping for it, but he said he couldn’t 
count on it at all; he’ll have to see the thing 
through. Of course there’ll be a supper or 
something of that kind for them over there.” 

““Oh, my dear, if he once gets off with that 
set you won’t see him until morning,” said 
Mrs. Roberts as one who knew. “But isn’t it 
exactly like men? You depend on them, and 
they’ll throw you over for even a business 
engagement every time. No woman would do 
that.” 

“Ves, she would,” said Audrey hotly. 

“T really ought to have stayed with my 
husband this evening,”? murmured Mrs. Car- 
penter bitterly, as the Misses Rickland entered 
the room, all pearl anf feathers and laciness, 
with the prettiest of dancing slippers. 

“And your brother?”’ asked Winifred smil- 
ingly, gazing around for him as she greeted 
them. 

They both looked at herinsurprise. ‘‘ Why— 
we didn’t krow Spofford was asked,’ said 


/CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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however remotely situated. 


The regular staff of the Mail Order Department includes 
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from the smallest individual item to an entire wardrobe, 
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in men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery 


In forty years there have been three real improve- 
ments’ in hosiery. i 
to definitely guarantee—we originated that. 
was Close-fitting, seamless hosiery—without seams to 


hurt the fe 
made were 


Next came the Holeproof Elastic Ribbed Top for 


women, in 


first to supply this feature. 
The result is millions now buy Holeproof for soft 
comfort, style and long wear. 


Holerrat ffesicrg 


Guaranteed Six Months 


The New Ideas 
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in Holeproofs 





One was a hosiery good enough 
Another 


et and rip open. The first Holeproofs ever 
seamless. 
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We guarantee 6 pairs of cotton Holeproofs for men, 
women and children for 6 months—3 pairs of silk for men 


and women for 3 months. 


replace them 


We pay an average of 7ic per lb.—the top market 
price—for Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn. Common 


yarn sells for 


We employ only the purest Japanese thread silk in 


our silk hose. 


We spend $60,000 a year for inspection alone, to see that 
each pair is perfect. 

These hose cost more to make, but we sell to so many 
people that the retail cost is no more than for ordinary 
kinds—25c to $1.00 per pair, 


grade. 
So try 
your town. 


where no dealer is near, charges prepaid on receipt of 


remittance. 
Holeproofs. 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s cotton 


Holeproofs; 
children’s in 


infants’ in cotton. 
$1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s cotton Hole- 
proofs, guaranteed three months. 
pairs of men’s silk Holeproof socks, $3.00 per box for It 
three pairs of women’s silk Holeproof stockings. 
of silk guaranteed three months. 
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of silk-faced are guaranteed for three months. 


HOLEPRO 


Holeproof Hosiery Co, of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Eng. 


them. 





If any pairs fail in that time we 
with new hose absolutely free. 


Holeproof 
Elastic 
Ribbed Top 
for Women 


Women may have 
the regular garter 
top or the new Hole- 
proof Elastic Ribbed 
Top in either silk or 
cotton stockings. 

The ribbed top 
stretches wide, but 
always returns to 
shape—it is ideal for 
both slender and 
stout people. 

The ribbed top fea- 
ture also prevents 
the garter from start- 
ing running threads. 
is fast becoming 
our most popular 
women’s stocking. 

Try this new stock- 
ing. Your dealer 
probably has it. If 
not, write us and we'll 
see that you get it. 


———— | 


29c. 


according to style and 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold in 
Write for dealers’ names. We ship direct 


Write for free book that tells all about 


$2.00 and up for six pairs of women’s or 
cotton; $1.00 per box for four pairs of 
Above boxes guaranteed six months. 
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for all who Eat Them 
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Date “if 


In Sealed Packages 


Dromedary Dates are selected 
from the pick of the famous 
Euphrates gardens. They come 
to you plump, moist and luscious 
as when gathered. ‘They are 
good for children to grow on — 
and men and women to work 
on. For centuries dates have 
been the “daily bread’’ of thou- 
sands of hardy Orientals. 
Write for FREE Dromedary 


Cook Book—100 Tested Prize 
Recipes. 


Ask your Grocer or Fruit 
Dealer for Dromedary Dates 
and otherstandard Dromedary 
Products. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Company 
Dept. B, 375 Washington St., New York 
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dividually guaranteed. New free Style 
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WINIFRED’S DANCE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


the youngest Miss Rickland. ‘‘He didn’t say 
anything about it when we told him we were 
coming.” 

“He accepted,” said Winifred, flushing 
again. 

“He didn’t say anything about it,” corrob- 
orated the other sister. ‘‘He gets so many 
invitations! We think he went over to the 
college entertainment at the Ridge tonight, 
though we didn’t ask him.” 

“Oh!” said Winifred, feeling that she could 
stick a dagger into Spofford Rickland’s heart. 
Never would she invite him again! She looked 
wildly at that shimmering, butterfly row of 
women, expectantly awaiting partners for the 
dance. Why weren’t there any men? Why 
should her party be hoodooed in this way? 


Hf, JOY! there was Rex Courtney in the 

doorway! There was a chance for romance 
yet, anyway. For one instant, as his dark eyes 
rested on the glittering phalanx of women, it 
seemed as if he were about to turn and flee; 
but he advanced hastily instead, a mechanical 
smile curving the lips under the brown mus- 
tache as Winifred ran toward him. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come! Please don’t 
be scared at the outlook.” 

“Not I,” said Mr. Courtney, yet, as she 
noticed, with something strangely forced in his 
manner. 

‘“All our men seem to have been killed off! 
It’s really absurd, but I’m hoping for Leslie 
soon. I want to take you at once to meet Miss 
Coates, the lovely girl over there in green; I 
think you know everybody else. Katharine,this 
is Mr. Courtney.” 

It was almost a shock, on turning away, to 
find Donald Bannard entering with his wife. 
His tall and lightsome presence seemed some- 
thing to cling to, as Winifred moaned out her 
troubles to them both hastily. ‘ Everybody in 
the place will be making fun of this tomorrow. 
You'll have to help me out, Donald.” 

“Sure I will,” said Mr. Bannard manfully. 
“Dance with everybody in the room. Why 
don’t you set the phonograph going? Take 
off some of the frost. Hello, here’s Mrs. 
Silverton!” 


A slight titter went around as it was seen 


that she also was alone. ‘‘How perfectly dear 
you look!”’ she announced in a rich, magnetic 
voice, holding both of Winifred’s hands; ‘‘and 
how nice just to have a hen party! I’ve been 
hearing about it upstairs; and Arthur had a 
phone from Will Laurence before I left home, 
saying that he and Mr. Iverson and a lot more 
were going into town with the boys after the 
show and have a supper there before putting 
them on the midnight train. There are about 
thirty of them. What good times men do have, 
don’t they?” 

The dagger Winifred had wished to stick 
into Spofford Rickland’s heart seemed to have 
been thrust through her own. Her last hope 
had failed her. ‘‘Where is Mr. Silverton?” 
she managed to ask. 

Mrs. Silverton gave way to a low-pitched 
laugh that was sweetly contagious. ‘‘We had 
the most dreadful quarrel while he was getting 
dressed. I’m a feminist, as you all know, and 
I said that if there was a war I thought I ought 
to have the privilege of fighting, the same as 
he; and he said the idea was monstrous; and 
T said that I would look awfully nice in a man’s 
uniform; and he declared nobody would have 
any respect for me if I wore one; and then— 
oh, we both got furious! He said he wouldn’t 
go out with any woman who talked such fool 
talk; and I said then he could stay home—and 
after I’d been so lovely to him, too, getting out 
his things and even running his bath water for 
him! I hope you’re glad to have me?” 

“Very,” said Winifred, laughing. 

“And I’m going to live up to my principles,” 
went on Mrs. Silverton, ‘‘and take the initia- 
tive—I won’t have a chance with all these 
lovely girls if I don’t—and ask you, Mr. Ban- 
nard, if you won’t please be devoted to me for 
the rest of the evening, I’m so lonely without 
Arthur. Now don’t turn me down!”’ 

“Indeed I will not!” said Mr. Bannard with 
alacrity. 


ER gayety cast a fictitious ripple over the 

surface for the moment. The phonograph 
started, Donald leading off with Mrs. Silver- 
ton, and Rex Courtney, with a strangely 
funereal expression, following with Katharine. 
Several women essayed to dance together, but 
nobody seemed to be able to ‘‘lead”’ and after 
a short time the effort died down. Mrs. Silver- 
ton and Donald Bannard disappeared into the 
seclusion of the piazza, and Mr. Courtney sub- 
sided into a place by Nell Crandall, of all 
people, when there were the Rickland girls and 
Katharine sitting out while the phonograph 
played on unheeded. The women, in a satin- 
and-chiffon row, roving eyed, tried to talk in- 
terestedly, with lapses in between. There was 
a general effect of still waiting for the party to 
begin. 

Winifred wandered desperately out into the 
hall and in again—in the interval of laboriously 
talking—in hope each time that the situation 
might have changed for the better; she felt 
more and more powerless to “swing” it as 
Leslie would have done. She caught pitying 
glances bent on her; she knew every one was 
secretly talking about her and Leslie. 

“I’m so sorry it’s turned out like this for 
you, Katharine,”’ she whispered miserably, as 
the latter slipped down beside her. ‘‘What’s 
got into Rex Courtney I don’t know!” 

“The poor man has been up the last two 
nights till four o’clock in the morning,” said 
Katharine compassionately. ‘I heard him 
telling Mrs. Crandall; he fell asleep on the 
train coming out and slept ’way on to High- 
town; and he missed his dinner and had just 
time to catch his train home and dress and 
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With the demand of Dame Fashion for an ex- 
quisite petticoat to support her masterpiece— 
the beauty-line skirt, 1915 Heatherbloom Taffeta 
comes from its perennial bud with a fresh lustre and 
glory of tones indispensable to the modes of the day. 





PETTICOATS 


are now in full ower. Thesame old worth of wear atan atom of 
price, but with a fresh finish so exquisite and a scale of colors 
so charming, that the handicraft of the weaver becomes an art. 


Ask to see the new Heatherbloom Petticoats. 
The newest creations are now On display at 


all good stores. Guaranteed for material and 
workmanship by the makers and the store,and 
finally by the weavers of 1915 Heatherbloom, 
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provided the waist-band carries this label. 


35c a yard 


1915 Heatherbloom is also at the lining counters. For drop skirts 
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A. G. Hyde & Sons, New York 
hy degrade) Weaves 


and linings 











bicycle and know you have the best. Buy 
a machine you can prove before accept- 
ing. DELIVERED FREE on approval and 
30 days’ trial, NO EXPENSE to you if, 
after trial, you do not wish to keep it. 
pes LOW FACTORY COST, great improve- 
# ments and values ever before equalled. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog show- 
ing our complete line of 1915 bicycles, 
wy TIRES, sundries and parts, and learn the 
wonderful ew offers and terms we will 
give you. Autoand Motorcycle Supplies at lowest 
prices. Do not buy until you know what we can 
do for you. A postal card brings everything. 


MEAD CYCLE CO,, Dept. L-25, CHICAGO 





Engraved 


Quality Stationery 


For Fashionable Weddings, Particular 
Correspondence, Correct Calling Cards, 
College and School Cc t 





Always we have commanded the trade of, and 


catered to those who demand the best. 


This quality and service are now ayailable in a National 
sense, Viz.: Eitherof us bymail orthrough yourown stationer 
or jeweler, Write us for samples of such engraved work as 
younow desire executed. Crane’s papers used exclusively. 


B. WADSWORTH CO., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 





09499.9.99.9.9990099999039.9: 


0.9999944.3.03099089 
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ress Shields 


Fashion Says: — 
4 . 
‘Tight Sleeves 


livery gown from now 


on requires a Good 


Dress Shield. 








If you 


want the best buy 
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shows eighty of 
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chiliiren’s dresses 
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Combining to an 
_ unusual degree the 

distinguishing features 
of exclusiveness—grace- 
fulncss of form and refine- 
ment Of pattern—with a 
serviceability made to with- 
stand the severe test of every- 

day use,Homer Laughlin China 
makes a universal appeal to 
lovers of the beautiful in din- 
merware. 

Though aristocratic in appear- 
y ance, in price it is democratic— 
exceedingly so. The extremely 
teasonable cost of a set of this 
famous ware will be a most pleas- 


IN 
CHINA 


The reliable dealers 
everywhere Carry ex- 
tensive stocks and 
feature Homer 
Laughlin China, 
and they gladly 
recommend it. 
The patterns are 
all open stock, 
making it easy 
and inexpensive 
to keep any set 
complete at all 
times. 
Look for the trade 
mark “ Homer Laugh- 
lin’? on the underside of 
each dish—it is our guaran- 
tee to you of lasting satis- 
faction. 
Write today for your free copy of 
the China Book. Tells an in- 
teresting story of how China 
is made in the world’s 
largest pottery and gives 
valuable suggestions on 
the selection and care 
of dinnerware. 


¥ 

PY THE HOMER 
ui f _ LAUGHLIN 
‘ * CHINA CO., 

‘ Ps . Newell, W. Va. 
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Send 10c today for this box of 
s0embroidered samples and 80 
Paris fashion sheets, 
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these samples of iy ; 


Embroidered Robes “¥ | | | 
and Waists | 


©ur 1915 Sample Assortment 













shows eighty of the loveliest, 7 
Move artistic designs and eighty 73 
original Ways to make up em- € y 
broidered robes, waists and ae : : 
children’s dresses. Before you Ty NER : 
select any clothes, send j0c ‘ k 4 = wit 
for these samples and fashion ? ‘ om i 
sheets, Let us send you our a7 Ae Tee, 
big boxof Actual F-mbroidery a { 
Samples, inthe latest iy 
French shades, on organ- f Ss 
a linen, pbatiste, voile, / = 

& é 


vlen and cotton crépes, . 
Woolen ratine, silk, net, Se 
chitfonand crépe deChine, ys 
and Highty Fashion Drawings 
USt received from abroad. 
on dress Patterns are 
dered in Switzerland, where labor is a 
UD » and sold direct to you. ALL ARE wn "1 

N MADE ample material tomake upany style. 
Fo ery little more than you pay for ready-made 
= es, = can W - exquisite, im ported richly em- 
Foidered dresses. Prices range fror / \ 
$3.90 up to 00.” strange from $1.00, $2.50, 

We deliver free by return mail, and guaran- 

itisiaction, or promptly return your money. 

‘ Phe 10¢ cover: the postage only. Get this big Collection 
: return mail, The shrewd, clever buyer “shops around" — 
‘Hen compares yalues, This is all we ask. See these designs, 
Wich can be secured nowhere else in this country. Select 
your clothes from a wide range— get ones every woman 
will envy. Send ome dime today for these actual samples 
4nd fashion sheets from abroad, 


emb 


Women make good imcomes re presenting us im their Own towns. 
Write for terms, 


Yel ah’, "A-) 4-0 oll - “ae Crop 








DeptA2 - 470 Fourth Ave. New York 











SHORT- STORY WRITING 
A Course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Stery taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
250-Payge Catalogue Sree Please addriss 
THE HOME CORKESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 








WINIFRED’S DANCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 








come over here; and he strained his back 
jumping off the car; he can hardly move. But 
you needn’t be sorry for me, my dear.’’ Her 
eyes shone meaningly. 

—- Youre not still thinking of 
that ——”’ 

“Ves, I can’t get over my beautiful, beauti- 
ful dream! I know that something lovely is 
going to happen.”’ 

“Well, youareadear,”’ said Winifred blankly, 
with, however, the reservation that Katharine 
was a little mad. 

“Mr. Bannard js still on the piazza with 
Mrs. Silverton,’”’ suggested Mrs. Carpenter, her 
brown eyes roving longingly. ‘‘ Perhaps he 
doesn’t know how to get away from her.” 

Mrs. Wilmer shook her head. ‘‘No married 
man stays talking to a woman unless he wants 
to,” she asserted. “As long as they’re having 
a good time they might as well keep out there. 
Lucia’s glad he’s entertained; he’s usually so 
restless.” 

But just then the two returned to the fold. 
There was suddenly that dead silence in the 
room which sometimes obtains. Winifred 
looked around once more with a sinking heart. 
Would the agony never be over? It was still 
nearly an hour to the time for which supper 
had been ordered. Why had they brought 
those pités? There was far too much! How 
were they ever, ever going to hold out till 
then? She dashed up to her room for a brief 
moment, and sobbed foolishly. She felt, some- 
how, not at all married, but like a child, alone. 


i ARK! As she came downstairs again— 

hark! What wasthat? They allraisedtheir 
heads to listen. Hark! Nearer it came, that 
rollicking volume of sound from many voices: 


Oh, Amherst, brave Amherst, 

’Twas a name unknown to fame in days of yore. 
May it ever be glorious 

Till the sun shall climb the heavens no more! 


The last words came in deafening chorus 
amid the whirr of stopping motor wheels. 
There was a flare of lights, andthe next instant 
the door was flung open, and Leslie, with an 
eager-eyed crowd, plunged in. 

‘* Hello, Win!’’ His face was radiant; never 
had he looked so angelic or more like a royal 
prince. ‘‘I’ye brought a small section of the 
gang back with me for a good dance. Boys, 
I want you to meet my wife. Mr. Herring, 
Mr. Bowers, Mr. Platt, Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Conolly ” ‘The list went on and onas a 
dozen fresh-faced youths and several older men 
stepped up to shake hands with her. “Pass 
them along, Donald.”’ 

‘*Oh, Leslie, I thought you had gone into 
town! I thought ——” 

“Hush! You might have known I wouldn’t. 
But where’s Robinson gone?” 

** Robinson? ”’ 

He nodded, withan odd, triumphant twinkle 
in his eyes, to the startled question in hers in 
the midst of the press around them. “Yes, 
‘Lige’ Robinson. I found him wandering 
alone in the hall afterward, looking fer Steele, 
who didn’t show up. He’s interested in play- 
grounds, so I got him to come back with us. 
I’m some little wonder worker, I'd have you 
know. Well, will you look at that!” 

Over in the far doorway with Katharine—a 
goddess indeed !—stood a slight man with an 
upward twist to one eyebrow and 

““Why, Leslie, he’s lame!” whispered Wini- 
fred. 

His eyes met hers again in mute yet mean- 
ing assent as his hand pressed her shoulder, 
“Ves, that was why, you see, he didn’t —— 
But she’ll make it all right for him now. He’s 
an awlully nice chap, Win. Somebody turn 
that phonograph loose.” 

There was a rush on to the floor amid a 
wild hilariousness of voices and laughter. The 
blond Misses Rickland whirled past. 

“*But won't they have to go for the train 
soon?” asked Winifred a little later. 

‘*Train nothing! They can’t connect from 
here with anything in town now. They’ll have 
to wait Over with us for the six-thirty and take 
the eight o’clock from the Terminal.”’ 

‘“But, Leslie! We haven’t enough beds; we 
haven't iy 

*“Who said anything about beds? We'll just 
whoop it up till morning. If any one wants to 
go home, he can. Come, let’s have a turn.” 











Te party at the Iversons’ was one of those 
events, to be talked of long afterward, that 
seems to make an epoch different from anything 
before or since. Men and women were to 
fraternize years hence with the delighted words: 
“Oh, were you at that dance? Did you ever 
have such afunny time in your life? Do you 
remember dg 

There was that revelation to the staid house- 
holder that it is actually possible to be festively 
out of bed during those hours when you are 
supposed to be sound asleep in one, only Mrs. 
Paxton and Mr. Courtney leaving early. It 
was not only that they danced and danced and 
danced yet more hilariously after a supper 
interspersed with rousing choruses and reckless 
answers to telephone calls from stupefied hus- 
bands at home; it was not only the magic 
circle formed later, with wild applause at the 
performances of “stunts” within it—there was 
also that absurd and stealthy sallying forth 
in groups before the gray dawn, cloaked and 
hooded women escorted, with suppressed and 
immoderate laughter, to their own near-by 
households, to forage for more bread and eggs 
and bacon and orange marmalade for the break- 
fast at the Iversons’, to be cooked and eaten 
there by the whole party, and the triumphant 
march of the men to the train afterward, with 
the women waving in massed farewell and just 
about ready to drop. 

Katharine and her lover alone had sat all the 
time together, radiantly oblivious, Leslie had 
done the trick after all. 






















Dorothy 





’s Getting Well. 


Dorothy, who is just getting over the measles, has no more than said "My Goodness! 
Why don’t they give me something good to eat?" when the wise Kewpies appear, one 
bearing a dish of delicious, sparkling Raspberry 


JELL-O 


another bringing a spoon, and one carrying from sight the hateful medicine. 

Dorothy’s happy face expresses her approval. 

If the importance of satisfying the fickle appetites of convalescents were as fully 
understood by all "big folks" as it is by doctors and nurses, getting 
well would not take so long as it frequently does. 

"America’s Most Famous Dessert," however, is not a 
mere sickroom food, for Jell-O is good everywhere and the 
delightful pure fruit flavors of Jell-O appeal to all appetites. 

here are seven of the flavors: Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Att all grocers’ |i 
and general storekeepers’, 10c each. 


The new Jell-O book is a real Kewpie book, 
with pictures of Kewpies by Rose O’Neill herself. 
If you desire one and will write and ask us for it 
we will send it to you free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JeLL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
Be sure you get JELL-O and not something else. 
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this coupon to her dealer. 


with world-famous 


from your grocer, druggist, 
hardware or furniture dealer. 
This coupon entitles you to 
the fine, large 25c L-V Dust 
Cloth free. Cut it out now. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








More Than a Million 
To Be Given Away! 


Every woman who buys a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer 
on any Friday before April Ist will receive, FREE, a 
25¢ L-V “Crepette”’? Dust Cloth upon presentation of 


The L-V Dust Cloth is made of ‘* Crepette’’—a_ new, 
improved and entirely different dusting fabric, treated 


AND NENA 


(WONDERFUL FOR DUSTING) 


This remarkable fabric surpasses everything in removing 
dust and dirt, and in polishing, renewing and beautifying your 
piano, furniture and woodwork. When soiled, it 
may be easily washed clean and made like new by 


treating with Liquid Veneer. 
Liquid Veneer is the one standard dusting prepara- 
tion, used in overa million homes. It’s the safe, Ws 
‘¢ . . Py . oo 
satisfactory article to use on your fine furniture [nnn 
and piano. It cleans, brightens and disinfects, all a 
in one operation. Fess 
eo 
set thi Sai i na 
Get this remarkable combination next Friday “jf 














Free L-V Dust Cloth Coupon 


rhis coupon, when signed by you and presemted to a 
Liquid Veneer dealer on any Friday before April Ist, 1s 
redeemable for an L-V Dust Cloth, with a purchase of a 
50c bottle of Liquid Veneer, 


Name 
Street 
City 
Mr. Dealer—If you have no Dust Cloths, sell bearer 50c 
bottle of Liquid Veneer. Send us this coupom and you 


will receive the Dust Cloth FREE for your customer. 
Buffalo Specialty Co., Buflalo, N.Y. L.H.J.-1 
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made by the Kyanize process, is the 
toughest and most durable Wood Finish 
possible tomake. It will not crack, peel 
or chip, is easily applied, dries quickly 
and hard with a permanent gloss that 
brings out the natural beauty of the 
wood, cleans perfectly, and is thoroughly 
sanitary. 


Kyanize 


is especially made to stand the wear and 
scuff of heavy shoes. It is the most 
satisfactory finish you can get for ALL 
interior woodwork and furniture. 
Try Kyanize at our expense 
Fill out and send us the coupon shown be- 
low and enclose with it twelve 2-cent stamps 
to pay for postage, packing and a 1-inch, 
chisel-edge brush to put it on with, This 
gives you plenty of Kyanize to do a real piece 
of work and a first-class, handy brush. 
Draw your pencil around the color you want. 
Natural—Light Oak—Dark Oak—Cherry— 
Walnut — Mahogany— Rosewood — Colonial 
Green—White Enamel. 


Boston Varnish Company 
44 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me free as offered above a full 
half-pint can of Kyanize. I enclose twelve 
2-cent stamps to pay for brush, postage and 
packing. 
Name __ 


Address 


Kans g Boston Varnish Company, 
Kyanize Floor Finish $ 
Spar Finish sna White Enamel 
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THE GIRL AT 
CENTRAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


And then—just when I was at the top notch 
of my pride— Mr. George Whitney, who’d been 
silent for a while, said suddenly: ‘‘If you don’t 
mind me asking, Miss Morganthau, I’d like to 
know what lucky chance made you listen in to 
that conversation between Miss Hesketh and 
the Unknown Man.” 

Believe me, I came down to earth with a 
thud! How could I tell them? Say I listened 
to everything in the hope of hearing Jack 
Reddy talking to Sylvia? I looked down on 
the floor, orga that my cheeks were getting 
as red as fire. 

“Go ahead,” said Babbitts. ‘‘Don’t be 
afraid to say anything.” 

‘“We’re as close here as the confessional,” 
said old Mr. Whitney, smiling at me like a 
father. 

I had to say something and took what 
seemed to me the most natural course. So I 
said: ‘‘I’d heard Miss Hesketh was a great one 
for jollying up the men, and I wanted to hear 
how she did it.” 


hy. they all—that means Babbitts too!— 
just burst out and roared. 

“Good for you, Miss Morganthau,” said Mr. 
Whitney, and he put his hand on my shoulder 
and gave it a shake; ‘‘only I’ll bet a hat you 
didn’t need any teaching.” He turned to his 
son and said something about ‘“‘the car being 
there,” and then turned back to me. ‘‘ Now 
for a few days, Miss Morganthau, I’ll expect 
you to be off duty in a place accessible by 
telephone.” 

“Off duty!’’ I exclaimed. 
that?”’ 


“How can I do 


He smiled in his easy way and said: ‘We'll 
attend to that; don’t you worry about it. Go 
home and stay there till you get a call from 
me. If any one asks what’s the matter, say 
you’re ill and laid off for a few days. Don’t 
bother about reporting at the office; that will 
be arranged. And I need hardly tell you not to 
speak a word of what you’ve discovered or of 
this interview here tonight.” 

“She won’t,”’ said Babbitts. 
for that.” 

He gave Mr. George Whitney Mrs. Galway’s 
telephone number and then we shook hands all 
around. I was just wondering what was the 
quickest way to the ferry, when Mr. Whitney 
said: ‘‘The motor’s waiting for you, and I’m 
sure Mr. Babbitts will escort you to the boat. 
Good-night, and remember: Hold yourself 
ready for a call to come to my office.” 

The car waiting outside was Mr. Whitney’s 
own. Gee, it was swell! A foot warmer and a 
fur rug and a clock and a bottle of salts for me 
to sniff at! I didn’t tell Babbitts I'd had no 
dinner, for I was ashamed to have the chauf- 


“T’ll go bail 





and never once lift it out. 


perambulator made. The 





So Pasket 


Now fou Gan Take Baby Anpwhere | 


There is absolutely no need of your leaving baby at home when you 
go shopping, calling, visiting, because of the inconvenience. 
an Oriole Go-Basket you can take your baby on cars, trains, elevators 
The Oriole is more than a perambulator, 
Where impossible to wheel, you simply pull a cord and it settles to 
the ground, the wheels going up into the pockets. 
stand safely alone or can be carried on the arm. 


With 


It will then 
It is the lightest 





Reclining Model 


is securely held in three 
positions—upright, me- 

dium and extreme. The 

positions are secured by 

pulling the cord on the / 
right side of the back and 
then shifting the basket 
to any position desired. 
The Oriole is useful 
from time of birth as a 
Bassinet, Jumper, Go- 
Cart or Chair. It 

is endorsed and 
recommended by 
physicians. 
Ask your 


dealer to 
show you 
the Oriole. 
Look for 
the name 
— avoid 
imitations. 
If he doesn’t 
carry it, 
write us for 
catalogue. 


THE WITHROW 
MFG. CO. 


~~ 





TP 


2601 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 





Long 
flexible springs 
prevent all 
jolts and jars. 
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Mexican vani 


Try This Si 
One half pint 
stiff, 2 scant tal 
sugar, ¥% teas} 
nilla. Servew 
or slices of spc 

Many unusual 

made and area 

you flavor the 
nilla—so diffe: 
sharp flavor of 
the heavy, da 
made of low-c 
Write for 
recipes—s¢ 
tion you 
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BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 














feur stop at the kind of places we patronize; 
and so I bore the ache and tried hard to be- 
lieve that the foot warmer and the salts made 
up for the lack of dinner. 


XIV 

T NOON the next day, Friday, I was called 

to Mrs. Galway’s phone. It was Mr. 
George Whitney, telling me to come over to 
the city at once. I wasn’t to bother about ad- 
dresses or finding my way. I’d be met at the 
ferry and taken to Mr. Whitney’s office in 
Broad Street; all I was to do was to say noth- 























BERTHE MAY’S | 


MATERNITY | 


CORSET 


Best corset of this kind made for its own pur- 
Pose. Wornat any time. Dressas usual. Com- 


White China and Material 
« fort assured. Normal appearance preserved. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 20 | Complete $3.75 Beginner’s Outfit $2.48 prepaid. 
Write today for New 


containing prices, photograph and full in- | FREE 
Wholesale Catalog 82 L 


formation. Sent free a plain envelope. 

ing to anybody and come. Similar corsets for ordinary wear 
‘i ; 4 THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Largest Importers of White China. Established 33 vears. 


s Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 
I did both. 
S Cake Secrets FREE 
36-Page Book 

Contains many cake recipes, 
com" oad tae Wee ne 

uf and valuable hints on cake 
5u baking. One woman writes 

us: “IT learned more about cake 
i making from Cake Secrets 

than from any other book.’ 

rr 


CHINA PAINTERS 


We Save You 4% On 



























Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
W. 


Seaver, 











a kind-faced, elderly woman beside him and 
said to me: For Slender Women 
“This is Mrs. Cresset, who’s come over on An exquisite bit of lingerie 
that produces the beauti- 


the boat with you and is going to Mr. Whitney’s { 
7 ful contour and graceful | 


office with us too.” : ‘ 
The ve all three got int taxi. On the curves of Nature without 
poplin en Leet suggesting its presence. 


way across to Broad Street he told us what we A 
Shirr Sue Pwr 
Kew, 


Architect, New York 


Stain Your Bungalows 


Don’t paint them, 
trimmings, with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


The “* painty ” effect does not harmonize with bungalow 
conditions, but our stains produce the soft, transparent colors 
that exactly suit. They cost only half as much as paint, and 
can be put on at half the expense. If your bungalow is in 
the woods, away from skilled labor, you or your man can 
apply them perfectly. They are made of Creosote, which 
thoroughly preserves the wood, 

Cabot’s Stains are sold all oyer_the country. 
sam ples on wood, and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 










Stain them all over, roofs, siding, and 
in the dairy Par 
prepared far from 
country surround 

And every ste) 
Scientific, sanitary 

If your dealer ha 
by express. met d ] 
Bacon, 30c Ib., f. ¢ 
GEO. A. HORM 


| 
P BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 
At the ferry a fine-looking chap came up to | 
me, with his hat in his hand, and asked me if I Ee 
Ww rite today and give your gro- 
cer’s name. If you want Sample 


was Miss Morganthau. Then he turned toward A Dainty Garment 
Package send 4 cts. instamps. 


Whitney wanted of us was that we’d sit in the 
inner office and listen to some gentleman talk- 
ing in the next room. If we heard the voice I’d 
got on the wire and Mrs. Cresset had heard 
the night of the murder we were to say noth- 
ing, but sit perfectly still till we were called. 
“Tf you recognize the voice make no sign or 


were to do. It was nothing much. All Mr. 
BUST FORM 


Entirely new models 
for Spring, of unsur- 
passe d style and. fit. 


age pets C K FLOUR 


'Y NEW RUFFLE— pull = cibecsattond st 





Send for 




































Manufacturing Chemists 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass sound. All we ask of you is, if you’re not cer- the top tapes and it Wee Was a. a 
d at at? smear em 2? draws out flat to laun- 
tain of the identification, to Say SO. der. After laundering Makes Lightest, Finest, Whitest Cake 
_ The er pin was a — big ee. epee aoe pull the under tapes as and Pastries Keeping qualities just 
ing out of rooms, and a switchboard with a gi (-@e > < taras they will draw as good in July as December. En- 
6 ne Ses : . yee oo At best stores or - “4 “ and the ruffle is shirred dorsed and used for 18 years by 
Send Us Your at it, dressed very neat and not noticing us as prepaid$1.Give ‘“~ tha exace qanount for 















best cooking teachers. Sold bylead- §f 
ing grocers in clean, sanitary pack- 
ages. If you cannot get it, write 
us, sending name of your grocer. 
IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept. H. Evansville, Ind., U.8.A. 


Bust and state PATENTED 

Mr. George Whitney met us and took us whether Front == right. 
into a room furnished fine with leather arm- bid rn ak [ere <Gq L00k for this label 
chairs and books all up the walls and a wide — on every garment. 


window looking out over the roofs and sky- THE SHIRR-RUFFLE CO.., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, O. 
scrapers. There was a door at one side, and 
this he opened a crack and told Mrs. Cresset The Looked-for 
to sit down close to it with me opposite. He 
cautioned us to be quiet and not to move or Garter 
even whisper till we were called. That won’t tear—will 
We sat there for a while with nothing hap- wear and is Comfy. 

pening. We could hear voices and now and 
then people walking and doors shutting, and Th Wil 

allows children perfect free- 
dom. See how sensible it 
is—supports from shoulders. 


we passed her. wear. Easy and always 


Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


>) |Welvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
> Oriental patterns—anycolor you want, 
\ any size—totally different and far superior 
\ to other rugs woven from old carpets. 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 

order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets are worth money, 
no matter how badly worn. 


~ FREE — Write for book of 


The dishes v 
prepare with 
so delightful 
they will tem) 
Kornlet is the ¢ 
est green sweet- 
time and thoro' 























A Free Sample 


Every woman who wants to improve 
her cooking and make tasty and deli- 
cious dishes at little cost and no trouble, 
should send for a sample bottle of 


A lot of appetizit 
Prepared with K 
Kornlet Soup, V 
quettes — Rareb 
and Au Gratin. 
Trialcanbypa 
Your grocer pre 
Kornlet, or son 


store has it. If n 
send by parcel rp 


once‘a bell tinkling far off in the distance. Then 
suddenly I heard some one— Mr. George Whit- 
ney, I think—say, ‘“‘Show him in, the private 
office,” and heavy steps coming up the pas- 
sage, past, our door and into the next room; 






































designs in coloe, ous Hhecal freight then old Mr. Whitney’s voice, very loud and No torn waists, as it fastens a ee ae of oy can rene vr 
Payment offer and full information. ll ° ™ only to the stockings, and the i j ts 
OLSON RUG CO chee rful: : Ae . 7 cord and slides move so easily This preparation, forover 30 years The Ha 
Ain, Vir. ’ SI ™% it does not tear the stockings. a kitchen requisite, wl rove a 
Det. Bia 40 Ladia 56, Chicago, Ah, Mr. Cokesbury, this’ is truly kind of | it d I ki kitch quisite, will p Cc : 
oo you. I have to apologize for taking up your a Sad —— ne boon to you in making soups, anneries C 
Sme_ inet ac von’re leav; > . for Boys and Girls, to . . 
time, just as you sir leaving, too, but We hoped years, shoulder style slips sauces and browning gravies. 415 Huron Road, ( 
you might help us in some minor points of this easily over head, or pin-to- . 
curious case.” waist dive. white or black, Mail us your name and address ——_ 
Thea wnice ¢ 2FaA, oe ’ Cc. zive age. ¢ e 
Saaity ainie mada The voice that answered was Cokesbury’s, Women's Shoulder Style, like and we will send a free sample Sec oO fi el d 
cee centical selections in the cS ; knew it well now. path ane of Dg rs. on little girl. So easy it’s a bottle to try, together with our R f 
" ITI " at only & Copy. ‘resset gave a start and leaned forwarc 2 boon for Maternity wear, 50c. = ; i 
Published prices 25c to $1. We guarantee satisfaction ge se ee bs eee ard, her oe booklet of delicious, tested recipes. ererence 
orreturn money. All grades; for Teaching, Drawing Room, car close to tne Goor. P tee money back after a week's . Ideal for intelliger 
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Your Cake Delicious 


For that delicate, tempt- 
ing flavor which biends 
so smoothly all through 
the cake and makes every 




































Then you'll be sure of 
results—every time— 








because Burnett’s co 
has always and in res 


every bottle the same Fruit 
rich, fragrant, match- 
less delicacy of true ete. 
Mexican vanilla. 


Try This Simple Charlotte 


One half pint of cream, whipped 
stiff, 2 scant tablespoons of powdered 
sugar, ¥% teaspoon of Burnett’s Va- 
nilla. Serve with split lady-fingers 
or slices of sponge cake. 











Many unusual desserts are easily 
made and are always palatable when 
you flavor them with this real va- 
nilla—so different from the coarse, 
sharp flavor of imitation extracts or 
the heavy, dark rankness of those 
made of low-quality beans. 
Write for our booklet of 115 


recipes—sent free if you men- 
tion your grocer’s name. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 
Dept. A 36 India St., Boston, Mass. 
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Chicago. 


3 years. 


















ar, There’s Ham 
| *  —and Ham 


Brand Ham 


UPERIOR from the very 
- first—the porkers are raised 
in the dairy Paradise of the Northwest, and 
prepared far from crowded centers under ideal 
country surroundings. 

And every step of the Hormel Method is 
Scientific, sanitary and Government approved. 

If your dealer has not Dairy Brand, weship direct 
by express. Dairy Brand Ham, 20c lb.; Dairy Brand 
Bacon, 30c Ib., f. 0. b. Austin. Send money-order. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. 































bs Zi eg 92 * po 
empts Anybody 
The dishes which you can 
prepare with Kornlet are 
so delightfully tasty that 
they will tempt anybody at any meal. 
Kornlet is the concentrated milk of choic- 


esl green sweet-corn, extracted at the right 
time and thoroughly delicious. 





A lot of appetizing delicacies are easily 
Prepared with Kornlet — among them 
Kornlet Soup, Waffles, Fritters, Cro- 
‘(uettes — Rarebit, Pudding, Omelet 
and Au Gratin. 


Trial can by parcel post25c 


Your grocer probably sells 
Kornlet, or some nearby 
Store has it. If not, we will 
Send by parcel post a full 
Size can prepaid, on receipt 
of 25 cents in stamps. 


The Haserot 
Canneries Company 
415 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Book Free 


Contains many 
Kornlet recipes 
Write for copy. 
Send no money— 
It’s FREE. 


is! BIBLE 
Reference aus 

deal for intelligent reading and easy to understand. 
Limp Leather $4.20. Cloth $1.70. Descriptive cir- 
cular showing type and special advantages, on request. 


Prayer Books. Hymnals. Write for lists. 
CHURCH LITERATURE PRESS, 21 Bible House, New York. 





















Selected Books and Cards. 


THE GIRL AT 
CENTRAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


““Only too glad to be of service, Mr. Whit- 
ney. If I had thought I could be of any help I 
would have offered before. Fortunately for 
me—as you probably know—I was held up in 
my place on the day of the murder. If my car 
had been in working order I suppose I’d have 
been quite a prominent figure in the case 
by now.” 

He laughed out, a deep, rich sort of laugh, 
and it made my flesh creep to think he could do 
it with that girl’s death at his door. 

The talk went on for a bit, back and forth 
between them, Mr. Whitney asking him some 
questions about the roads, the distances, and 
Miss Hesketh’s friends, he answering as calm 
and fluent as if he’d hardly known her at all. 

In the middle of it the clerk who had met us 
at the ferry came softly in, and, without a word, 
beckoned us to follow him through a door that 
led into another room. We rose up as stealthily 
as burglars and stole across the carpet without 
making so much as a creak or a rustle. When 
we were in he shut the door, told us to wait 
there, and left us. 

We sat, afraid to speak, staring at each 
other, wondering what was going to happen 
next. 


N A FEW minutes the door opened and Mr. 

Whitney came in. ‘‘ Well,” he said, turning 
to me, “‘are you as sure as you were over the 
phone?” 

“Certain,” I answered. ‘It’s the man.” 

He looked at Mrs. Cresset. ‘‘How about 
you, Mrs. Cresset? Remember, a mistake in a 
matter like this is a pretty serious thing.” 

Mrs. Cresset was as sure as I was. “I 
couldn’t tell the man from Adam,” she said; 
“but I knew his voice the minute I heard it.”’ 
‘ “Very well. Now I want you to come into 
the private office. Don’t be frightened; noth- 
ing disagreeable’s going to happen. All you 
have to do is to answer simply and truthfully 
any questions I may put to you. Come along.” 

We followed him along the passage to the 
room where he’d been talking. Sitting in a 
large chair by the desk was the man I’d seen 
that day in the woods with Sylvia Hesketh. 
He didn’t look so robust and hearty as he had 
then; his skin was paler and his forehead lined; 
but I noticed his large, coarse hands with the 
hair on them—a murderer’s hands—they were 
the same. 

When he saw us, walking in solemn behind 
Mr. Whitney, his face changed. It’s hard to 
explain how it looked, but it was as if the mus- 
cles tightened up and the eyes got a fixed, 
startled expression, like you see in the eyes of 
an animal you’ve come on sudden and scared. 
He rose to his feet and I saw one of his hands 
close till the knuckles turned white. Mr. George 
Whitney, who was standing near by, watched 
him like a cat watching a mouse. 

Old Mr. Whitney spoke up as genial as if he 
was introducing us at a party: ‘‘These ladies, 
Mr. Cokesbury, come from Longwood and its 
vicinity. Miss Morganthau is one of the op- 
erators in the telephone exchange, and Mrs. 
Cresset you’ve met before, I think, one night 
at Cresset’s Farm.” 

Mrs. Cresset bowed very polite and made as 
if she was going to shake hands. 

But Cokesbury didn’t meet her half nor 
quarter way. He turned to the men and— 
I guess he did it without knowing—looked like 
lightning from one to the other, a sort of wild 
glance. 

They never took their eyes off him, and 
there was something awful about the stare 
they fixed on him, for all both of them were 
behaving so pleasant. 


TNDER that stare he got as white as a sheet, 

but he tried to put up a bluff. ‘‘Cresset!”’ 

he said, ‘‘Cresset? There’s some mistake. I 
never saw her before in my life.” 

“‘That’s quite true,” said Mr. Whitney; 
‘vou didn’t see her nor she you. If you remem- 
ber it was very dark that night. But you spoke 
to her and she’s willing to swear that unques- 
tionably yours was the voice she heard. Aren’t 
you, Mrs. Cresset?”’ 

“Ves, sir,’ said Mrs. Cresset, as solid and 
sure as the Bartholdi statue. ‘‘This is the gen- 
tleman that asked me the way that night. I’d 
know his voice among a thousand.”’ 

‘“‘What night?” said Cokesbury. “I don’t 
know what she’s talking about.”’ It was piti- 
ful to see him trying to keep it up, with his face 
gray and his hands trembling. 

Mr. Whitney went on as if he didn’t notice 
anything: ‘‘And Miss Morganthau here is also 
ready to swear to your voice as the one she 
overheard on the phone Saturday, November 
the twentieth, in a conversation with the late 
Miss Hesketh, a message you’ve probably seen 
a good deal about in the newspapers.” 

I saw one of those big, hairy hands make a 
grip at the back of the armchair. I thought he 
was going to fall, and I couldn’t take my eyes 
off him, till Mr. Whitney turned to me and 
said, in that bland, society way: 

“Perhaps you'll be so good, Miss Morgan- 
thau, as to tell Mr. Cokesbury of your efforts 
during the last week to get him on the phone.” 

I told him the whole thing and ended up 
with the story of how I had fooled him about 
the key. And, honest! though I thought I was 
talking to a murderer, I was sorry for him! 

All the life seemed to leave him and he got as 
haggard as an old man, with his lips shaking 
and the perspiration in beads on his forehead. 
When I got through he suddenly gave a sort of 
groan, dropped back into his chair and put his 
hands over his face. I was glad it was hidden, 
and I was glad when Mr. Whitney turned to 
me and Mrs. Cresset, and said, quick and 
commanding: 

“That will do. You may go into the other 
room. Ring the bell, George.” 


CONTINUED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL 



























Whore? When? Where? 


Every negative that is worth taking is worth a 
date and a title. Nearly every negative will be more 
interesting if it bears on its margin an answer to the 
questions: Who? When? Where? 


You can make such record permanently and almost 
instantly at the time you make the exposure. Open door 
in back of Kodak; write whatever notation you desire; 
expose from 2 to 5 seconds; close door. On the 
margins between negatives, when developed, will appear 
a permanent photographic reproduction of the notation 
you made. It’s very simple with an 


Autographic Kodak 


No. 3A Autographic Kodak, pictures 314 x 5%, : : « pa2.50 
No. 3 Ditto, pictures 34% x 4%, : ‘ , ‘ 20.00 


No. 1A Ditto, pictures 2% x44, . : : ‘ ‘ , 17.50 
No. 1A Autographic Kodak, Jr., pictures 2% x 4%, . ; ; 11.00 
No. 1 Ditto, pictures 24% x 34, ; ‘ j , 9.00 


Autographic Kodaks with Anastigmat lens equipments and Compound shutters and Specia/ 
Autographic Kodaks are now ready in a score of styles. At all Kodak dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Catalogue free at your dealer's ROCHESTER, N. Y. : The Kodak City. 


or by mail. 








































Make It While You're Getting Dinner 


Don’t worry about dessert until you start to 
cook dinner. 15 minutes is all the time needed 
to make a delicious dessert with Minute 
Tapioca. No soaking needed. Just 
mix it with the other in- 
gredients; it softens 
immediately. 


Requires no Soaking 





The many tempting new dishes 

and favorite old ones described in 

the Minute Cook Book will give Pate, Taplocestir fifteen, minutes in double 

you suggestions for every occasion,  ftvar. Add the beaten yolks of three caus 

every course in the menu. ore Was Gee Ca ee Be ome nn at 
The ready preparation of Minute —ftie‘gs with one tablespoon sugar added 

Tapioca makes it available for  "¢°owr actly in hot oven 

many other dishes than desserts—soups, griddle cakes, fruit 

pies, etc., are much improved by the addition of Tapioca. 

We tell you how it adds delicacy to familiar dishes in the 


Minute Cook Book, Free — Send for it! 


This little cook book will prove invaluable to the woman who likes 
variety and daintiness in her menus. Send us your name and 
address and your grocer’s name and we will mail you this cook 
book with enough Minute Tapioca for one day’s dessert. Address 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 500 E. Main Street, Orange, Mass. 
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You can surely have 
better health and 
added beauty 


HESE great human desires 
come true with but small out- 
lay of effort and money through 


GOOD TEETH 


Do not allow indifference to stand 
in your way of having a lifetime 
of good looks and vigor. Good 
teeth pay. They are easy to have 
by visiting your dentist twice a 
year and using 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


ToothPowder 
Dental Cream 


Dr. Lyon's has been the standard tooth 
powder for three generations. Dr. Lyon’s 
new dental cream has equal cleansing 
-and preserving powers. Both 
are safe dentifrices —superior 
and efficient preparations, 
Sample of either 
sent for 2c stamp. 
Address 1.W. Lyon 
& Sons, 526 West 
27th St., New York 


Sold 
Everywhere 
Look for the Free 
Tooth Brush Cou- 
pon in Each Dr. 

















This Dainty Pink 
Cake will Please 
you— It improves 
\ the complexion by 
thoroughly cleans- 
/ » ing the skin. 
The Pink ¢ “Tried and True.’ 
©mplexion @ke Ask for 


S Gi ° 
Pronounced Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay 
Meaning “‘Always Young”’ 
At all Toilet Goods Counters—S50c., or send 4c. for 


7-day Trial Cake.— Address Dept. 2013, 
Marietta Stanley Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 























The same full strength and 
full flavor, with the same 
full measure of quality that 
you'll find in Colburn’s Mus: 
tard is always found in 


Sollostseak— 
Spices 


in rim- revolving dime packages. 


The A.Colburn Company. 
datitcte(alelatt: aa OMe w-U 
makers of Colburnis flavoring extracts. 














EADING that puts 


the‘WILLTO DO” 
into boys. 
reading, every whit 
CLEAN. 


(500,000 boy readers) 


For 15 years the leading 
boys’ magazine of the 
world. Endorsed byahalf- 
million careful parents. 
Twelve months of safe, 
fascinating stories, prac- 


things. 


Only $1.00 for the full year. 


7 go 10centsacopy at news-stands. 


The Sprague Publishing Co. 





Intense 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


tical talks and how to make 








” 251 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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WHERE THE 
COLLEGE FAILS 
THE GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


well as of weakness. Varium et mutabile semper 
femina (A fickle and changeable thing everis 
woman—VERGIL) is true, and it is not a re- 
proach, as the old poet seemed to think, and 
as it has been quoted for centuries in censure 
of the whole of womankind. We are mutable, 
we do vary. So do the tides, so does the moon 
in its splendor, so do day and night. There is 
a flux and flow of life which a woman must be 
taught to recognize and take advantage of, 
providing for the ebb tide and recognizing the 
flood as something to be used to accomplish, 
to ascend upon to the heights of achievement. 
If among all the studies of her college course 
she does not get some conception of this funda- 
mental law of her being, then the college has 
failed her. And there are wise women in the 
Humanities of every college, or the Philosophy, 
with its wonderful younger sister Psychology, 
who stand ready to make some such connection 
with the physical instructors, to approach the 
same truth from different sides. ‘‘Simplify 
your emotions,” says the new psychology; 
“Breathe fresh air,’”’ says the new hygiene; and 
both mean the same thing, both are striving to 
set the student in ways of pure and wholesome 
living, where soul and body can expand and 
grow. 


F ONE were only all soul, or all body! If the 

early fathers of the Church were only en- 
tirely right, or the modern materialists, how 
much easier the problem would be! But each 
young person is both a young animal, to be 
trained and developed, and a flaming spirit, 
bound to aspire and seek its own. There is 


The constant fight, forever new, 
Of Body ’gainst the Soul it would subdue. 


And each soul has to learn how to fight and 
how to conquer, how to take advantage of lim- 
itations and work within them, and how to 
cast off fetters of custom and strike into new 
paths. Soul and body together must live this 
life in the earthly tabernacle and must learn to 
obey law. It is lawbreakers who fear the law. 
And law broken on either the physical or spir- 
itual side brings its penalty more surely than 
any trial by jury. The college which does not 
emphasize both, which does not coérdinate the 
life of the spirit with the life of the body, fails 
the student. All our work must be done within 
the limitations of this mortal frame. The tired 
brain refuses to retain impressions. Study be- 
comes a barren drudgery without the quicken- 
ing spirit. We must learn to keep ourselves in 
full activity, till we can cry: 
All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than 
flesh helps soul. 


I have briefly considered three great dangers 
of failure on the part of the women’s colleges— 
the danger of the crowd, the danger of barren 
learning unconnected with life, and the danger 
of physical breakdown. 

These are not only the special dangers of 
the college, but also the dangers of modern life 
for women in general. How many women 
do things they really disapprove of, because 
‘‘everybody does it,” or some person who rep- 
resents “society” does it? By barren learning 
I mean the attitude of intellectual arrogance 
which is always impractical. It is the besetting 
sin of more persons than ever had a college 
education. The little learning is ‘always a 
dangerous thing where it is not accompanied 
by a humble spirit. The whole trend of edu- 
cation should be toward humility, and no real 
progress can be made without it. 

The danger of overtaxing strength is the 
danger of breaking physical laws for which a 
heavy penalty must be paid. This is a danger 
besetting not only the college girl, but also 
every man and woman in this age of haste and 
unrest. I venture to say that more girls, in 
what is called society, use themselves up than 
do girls in college. The college girl has the 
stimulus of her studies and the steadying help 
of a regular life. She is free as never before to 
choose and plan her own day, but always 
within limits. 


OES the college make good? we are asked. 

It cannot fail if it conduces to the life of 
both the mind and spirit, and trains the body 
to carry on that life in the world that now is, 
with true humility that can go on learning 
forever, with that 


Stoop of the spirit, which in bending upraises it too. 


For the great effort of every institution of 
learning is to send out from its classrooms a 
person. Personality is the goal and end of all 
training. It is the crowning crime of the age 
that personality is too often crushed out of the 
individual. A man may be a coal heaver and 
shovel coal all day, but if he knows he is a link 
in a great chain, that if he does not throw in his 
shovelful of coal with regularity the engine will 
not run, the product will be impaired—if he real- 
izes this in any degree he is a free agent, and a 
person. Eccentricity is not personality. The 
controlled and disciplined mind, which knows 
laws, and can work within them, or from them 
deduce new laws—this is the person we would 
seek, this is the person who can help. 

What are colleges for? Are they not the best 
thought of men and women for countless years, 
crystallized into visible institutions to train 
and develop the growing mind of youth? They 
may make mistakes, they may need further 
light themselves. But they cannot fail any 
earnest student. 





NOTE~—In the next (the April) issue of THz Lapizs’ 
HoME JouRNAL Miss Hazard will present the other side 
of this question in an article entitled: ‘‘ Where I Think 
the Girl Fails the College.”’ 





WOMEN’S 
ro  ; ee 


Light Blue, Red, Chinchilla, 
Lavender, Fawn, Pink, 
Rose, Military Blue, Black or 
Taupe—$1.50 


1154 to 2—$1.75 


Women’s DE LUXE COMFY 
Light Bh 


jue, 

Old Rose, ‘Lavender, 
Oxford or Fawn— 
$2.00 


The Appeal of ‘Comfys” 


ee soft cushion sole of COMFY 
Felt Slippers is so restful and cozy 
that you will slip them on at times 
when you used to wear shoes. There 
is real pleasure in looking forward to 


COMFY hours. 


The dainty shapes and colors of 
COMFYS are sure to please and the 
wearing qualities will satisfy you, be- 
cause COMFYS retain their shape. 

COMFYS are packed in beautiful 
colored boxes which add to their 
attractiveness as birthday gifts for 
women, men and children. 


The genuine Daniel Green COMFY 
is the only slipper made with the 
patented cushion sole. This trade- 
mark is your guide in buying. <— 
Don’t accept slippers without (Gon] 
this COMFY scroll. = 


Let us send you our Style Book No. 203 giving 
colors and prices of a variety of styles. Buy 
COMFYS from your dealer or send order to us. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
71 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


TRADE mal 


Children’s 
PICTURE COMFY 
Red or Military Blue. 
Sizes 5 to 11—$1.10, 
MISSES’ SIZES: 
11% to 2—$1.25 


MEN’S 
SLIP-ON COMFY 
Military Blue or Oxford—$1.75 

















Of Never Having 
Corns 


Since Blue-jay was invented, 
millions of people know the joy 
of never having corns. 


They apply Blue-jay as soon 
as they feel a corn. And never 
again do they feel it. Generally 
in 48 hours the corn loosens 
and comes out. 


Blue-jay costs five cents per corn. 
It is applied in a minute. It in- 
volves no pain or soreness. And 
it always acts. Think what folly it 
is to have corns. 

Don’t judge Blue-jay by other 
treatments which have proved so 
ineffective. Give it one chance to 
show. A million corns monthly are 
now removed in this way. 


Start today to know the joy of 
never having corns. 


Blue-jay 
Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists’ 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


'Moth-Proof a Chee 
i DOWN 


Size 48x22x21 in. 
Small monthly pay- 
ments if you keep it. 
Many other styles, all 
at factory prices. 


BURROWES#2.c2258 

**Henry Clay’’ Chest 
Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts 


for generations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, ex- 
quisitely made. Write forcatalog. All Chests ship ped on free trial. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 127 South Street, Portland, Me. 
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HE is Miss Stella Williams of 
New Orleans. We paid her 
over $2000 last year for taking 
care of the renewals and new sub- 
scriptions for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Postand The Country Gentleman i\ 
her neighborhood. She writes: 
*‘My Curtis work financed a four-year 
course at college and Iam now planning 
a finishing trip abroad. I know of no 
other way in which I could have se 
cured an education, the travel and the 
spending money that I wanted.” 
Miss Williams is one of thousands 
of ambitious women who in their 
spare time earn the spending money 
they need. We will pay you liberally 
in coimmission and salary for doing 
the same thing. Write a letter to 
Box 726 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DeBevoise 
(Pronounced “debb-e- voice”) 


VERYTHING thatabrassiére 
ought to do, the DeBevoise 
does—best. Whatever your figure, 
there is a De Bevoise that will make 


your corset and gown fit you more 
stylishlyand becomingly, besides contrib- 
uting unspeakably to your comfort and 
health. Nothing else for over-the-corset 
wear can so enhance your appearance. 
The DeBevoise was the original brassiére, 
and is the best—‘‘all that its imitators 
try to be.’’ Every genuine DeBevoise is labeled and 
guaranteed perfect in fit and effect—in materials, work- 
manship and wear. Styles for every figure and occa- 


sion, 50c, $1, $1.50 and up. Ask your merchant for 
the ““debb-e-voice.”? (Made in U. S. A.) 


Do you know how to select the 
type of brassiére best suited to your fig- 
ure? Our Style Book tells you. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with 125 photographs, 
Write us to-day for complimentary copy, 


: 1270-A Broad 
Chas. R. DeBevoise Co. 1270- ma 
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It will keep the toilet-bowl clean 
and free from incrustations and 
disagreeable odors. You won't 
have to use your hands. No brush 
is required. You can make the 
most disagreeable household task _ ;’ 
the easiest with * 


Sani-Fiush 


without harming the bowl or the plumb- 
inv connections. Not a general cleanser. 
t does only one thing and does it well. 
Follow the simple, easy directions on 
th can and you'll say that Sani-Flush 
is indispensable. Your gro- 
cer or druggist probably has 
Sani-Flush. ¥ not, send us 
his name and 25c (30c in 
Canada) for a full-size can 
postpaid. 
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No. 300—Library Table in the white 
Finishing materials 50c extra 
F Shipping Weight 150 pounds 
our Hundred equally attractive designs in our big catalogue. 
Write for it to-day. Factory Prices. 








The Come-Packt Furniture Company, 316 Dorr St., Toledo, 0. 
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BILLY’S CASHIER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


The Major’s wife was peeking from her door 
when he passed, and one glance told her all. 
‘Lizzie Burrelle is a cat!” she hissed. 

At that very moment, on the other side of 
town, in her disagreeable room in a disagree- 
able boarding house, little Miss Titmarsh was 
reading over a missive she had written, and 
blushing—blushing and sneezing! 

Borne on the wave of some inner exaltation 
little Miss Titmarsh ran to her mirror and 
gazed a long, long time. The result was not 
satisfying. Suddenly angry, she pinched her 
cheeks until the red stood out against her usual 
pallor, and then she loosened her hair and 
fluffed it about her face. Miss Titmarsh’s hair 
was not unattractive. It was very thick and 
fine, and when she loosed it from its prim re- 
pression the gaslight found glints of gold in it 
and revealed them to her astounded gaze. “I 
think,” said little Miss Titmarsh aloud, “I’ll 
wear my chiffon waist tomorrow and—I’m the 
biggest fool alive!” 


Pe the next morning she watched Billy 
with a furtiveness that was caused neither 
by the chiffon waist she wore nor by the gloom 
that lay heavily upon his round, good-humored 
face, and as the day wore on these glances 
became more frequent and more nervous; for 
Billy seemed consciously to avoid her. 

With one exception the customers were all 
men or middle-aged, and the one exception 
proved easy of disposal. She came late in the 
day, wore too many pufls and left the shop 
permeated with patchouli. 

“Some perfume,” ventured Billy, but with 
noenthusiasm. ‘‘I like perfumes, don’t you?”’ 

“JT,” said Miss Titmarsh, ‘‘ prefer soap.” 

He laughed—for the first time that day— 
and she seized the opportunity. 

“Have you seen this, Mr. Hargus?”’ she 
asked indifferently, and handed him a copy of 
the morning paper folded down at the adver- 
tisement of a rival concern. 

He read it without visible interest. ‘‘ We sell 
’em at the same price,”’ was his only comment. 

Miss Titmarsh bristled. ‘‘Why don’t you 
tell the people, then? ”’ 

“ Advertise? Oh, I only advertise for a sale.”’ 

“Why not regularly?” 

“We-ell, you see, shoes are something people 
don’t buy until they need ’em, and when they 
need ’em you don’t have to urge ’em on.” 

“But that doesn’t persuade them to buy 
from you. There are four other shoe stores in 
town.” 

“Father never advertised.”’ 

“Oh!” cried Miss Titmarsh, “I thought 
you were a business man! They didn’t have 
aéroplanes in your father’s day, or automo- 
biles, or parcel post, or—or tango teas either.’’ 

“'That’s right,” he agreed, struck by these 
indisputable facts but more by the little cash- 
ier’s heat. “Wh-what do you suggest, Miss 
Titmarsh? ”’ 

““This!’’ and, opening the paper at another 
page, she thrust it into his hand and turned to 
her books. 

There were many expressions On Billy’s face 
as he read—amazement principally. In a top 
corner of the page was a tiny replica of the 
front page of a newspaper, called ‘‘The Daily 
Footnote.”’ First there was a paragraph about 
the season; the world was changing its clothes 
and mankind with it; new hats, new coats, 
new dresses and—new shoes! Then it touched 
on the growth of Ford ville, its increased popu- 
lation, naturally resulting in an increased con- 
sumption of—shoes! Next it complimented 
the town on its growth in enlightenment as 
well as in numbers; it wanted the best in 
everything—especially shoes! And the little 
article closed with a polite invitation to view 
“the best,”’ at No. 1517 Main Street, and was 
signed with the reproduction of a. bold, dashing 
signature—‘“‘Billy Hargus’’! 

“Gee whittaker!” gasped that gentleman, 
and turned to Miss Titmarsh; but that young 
lady’s back yielded no information. “Gee 
whittaker!” he gasped again and looked at 
that attractive signature. “Ah—perhaps,”’ 
he began, ‘‘we might do a little first-class ad- 
vertising, Miss Titmarsh.”’ 

Miss Titmarsh reddened about her eyes and 
along the bridge of her nose; she sneezed, for 
into that bald, commercial statement, as di- 
vorced from the romantic as it is possible for 
anything to be, she had put the whole quiver- 
ing intensity of a soul that had almost been 
starved into annihilation by the relentless 
armies of numerals that besieged it on every 
hand. Surely he had read through those cold 
facts to the throbbing heartbeat beneath; 
surely he comprehended that arrant betrayal 
of her maiden modesty; surely he knew! 





UT the next morning Billy appeared, whis- 
tling and smiling indifferently; and, though 
hearty enough, his greeting seemed quite as 
perfunctory as usual. He did not look at Miss 
Titmarsh’s fluffed hair or her filmy blouse; yet 
he had the day before. Oh, she had seen! Now 
they were an old tale and he no longer noticed 
them. Yet to young and attractive customers 
he was as much the polite and skillful sales- 
man as ever. Miss Titmarsh waited, with an 
increasing chill hardening about her heart, for 
some opening that would permit of attack. 
But Billy spoke only of the weather, of trade, 
of the “ movies.”’ ' 

“Say, ain't this weather the greatest you 
ever saw? Makes me feel likea colt till I want 
to go kicking up my heels all over the place. 
We’re just about out of the ‘Oxfords’ we men- 
tioned in the ‘ Footnote’ this morning. I won- 
der if it would pay to get in more this late. 
And say, you want to take in the Hippodrome 
some of these nights; they’re running great 
pictures.” 

Miss Titmarsh remained as unmoved as a 
granite bowlder before the current of his selfish 
enthusiasm, quite oblivious to the murder of the 
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Ketlections 


to women who wear 

| these smart, trim- 

© fitting stockings that 

are so smooth and 
comfortable. 


BURSO 


FASHIONED HOSE 











are made by patent- 
ed machines which 
knit a lifelike form 
into the stockings 
without seams. 


7 5c 50c 
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This Red Ticket 
is On every pair 
of Burson Hose 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
Rockford, Ill. 


53 Lee St. 


} Mirae Peasant i 


Made in Mercerized, Lisle and Cotton 


Sold by leading stores everywhere 
Doll’s Hose for Little Girls 


Every little girl who sends us two of 
m= the red tickets found on the top of Bur- 
son Hose, before April Ist, will receive by 
return mail a pair of stockings for her doll. 


State color desired—black, white, blue or pink, 
also send your name and address with the tickets. 







































35c¢ 25c 















Keep things new 


This new antiseptic cleaner removes the 
dust and dirt from furniture and wood- 
work, polishesand restores the original 
lustre—keeps that “‘new”’ look. 


also cleans delicate laces, gowns, clothing, 


i} rugs, etc., better than gasoline without in- 


J jury to hands or fabric. Send 10c for full- 
sized cake (stamps or coin). 

Premiums for Wrappers 
Booklet “Keeping the Home Clean” 
gives helpful information and complete 

.- list of premiums. Free. 

\ 4 Sample Cake Free of Little Polly / 

a is Cleaner at your grocer, or from us. }) 


We i | Use Little Polly Brooms V4 
for sweeping Vi, 


is 
/ (\, Harrah & Stewart Mig. Co. YF 
SSS 618 East Court Avenue £7 
= PF WP... Des Moines, Ia. 

















é TRADE TREO MARK 
ELASTIC GIRDLE 


PATENTED 
PRACTICAL corset for women 
and young girls, which meets the 
requirements of style, comfort and 
health. Gives perfect freedom, yet 
gently holds the figure in position. 


FOR THE GROWING MISS 


It is ideal, as it moulds the 
young figure the way it 
should grow, without possi- 
bility of injury. Comfort- 
able for athletics. Made of 
Porous, woven, wash- 
ablesurgical webbing. ee 
Misses’ length $2 to ssn. 
<u 












$3.50. Women’s 
length $2.50 to $6. 
If your dealer can't 
supply you write 
for booklet. 

M. W. Schloss 
Mfg. Co., 252 
West 29 St., 
N.Y. City _ 
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WE ON AP- 
SEND PROVAL 


Let us send you this switch or any other 
article you may select for examination be- @ 
fore you pay. You must see Hair Goods 
to know whether bargains are genuine. 
Therefore, We open accounts with re- 
sponsible women everywhere and ship 4 
goods on approval, prepaid—no pay , 
unless satisfied. Goods listed below 
are Splendid qualities. You'll recog- 
nize their value when you seethem. 4 










Straight Switches Wavy Switches 
13402. 18in. $085 20m . $1.45 mm 
2 oz. 20. 125 22in. 2.45 § a 
2 oz. 22in, 1.75 2410. 3.45 — 
2Ypoz.24in. 275 26. | 4.95 fm _ 
3 02 26m 445 30in 7.65 i - 
Triple Wavy Switch, 22in. . . . 3.45(2 
Other sizes and grades 50c to $50.00 « anne 
Natural Curly Pompadour . 29535 sean 
Coronet Braid, 3.0z,Wavy . . . 3.95 ‘ 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s . $15 to $50.00 a 


Send long sample of yourhair %& 
with your Order. Gray and unus- 
ual shades Cost a little more—ask 
for estimate. 


Write today for our new 


FREE 





20 in. 234 oz. Triple 
Natural Wavy Switch 
Specially priced $2.45 











Contains valuable in- 
formation about the 
proper care of the hair 


HAIR 
BOOK and complexion, mas- 
sage, etc., which every 


woman wants. Also illustrates all the 


Latest Styles in Coiffures 


and lists everything in hair goods at 
guaranteed lowest prices. We want 
you to write for this Free Book, 
whether ordering goods Or not. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 13, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants inthe World, 
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, Beautiful 
4" Styles Free 
Fifth Avenue Models 


From the Heart of 
American Fashions. 






Styles are created in Fifth 
Avenue, but you don’t have to go 
to New York to see them. Our new 
booklet shows you models from 
the best houses in America 
Send 10c for a card of Wilson 
Dress-hooks and get your copy 


Wilson 2; 
Dress-hooks 


Now made in 2 smaller sizes 


Desizned—not twisted from wire. Won't 
rust or crush. Lie flat, invisible. Won't open 
till you want them to. Now made in four 
sizes, suitable for every fabric, from sheerest 
silks to heavy woolens. At notion counters; 
or send us 10c for a card and get beautiful 
Style Booklet free. State size and color (black 
or white) and give dealer’s name. 


No. 0 No. 1 No. 2 


RILICSL 


Actual sizes above; black or white 


No. 3 


THe WILSON DreSS-HOOK COMPANY 
129 E. St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Columbia-Linolene 

Columbia Arrow 

Qlumbia Star hand made 
(easy ; 
Cpe — 


he HADES have so 
much to do with © 
£1 the good looks of your 
home that often it is 
Fil difficult. to decide just 
#1 what colorings you ought to use. 





4] And so perhaps you will find this little 
{1 book—‘Cheerful Windows’’—helpful in 
%:1 deciding what shades to use and what 
Kl colors to buy. For it tells of Columbia 
Window Shades, the wide range of colors 
%] they come in, the firm-textured Columbia 
i Shade Cloth and the enclosed-end 
=| Columbia Rollers. 


More Columbias are hung in the tasteful 
homes of the country than perhaps any 


other shades, And this book tells why. 


Write for it today. Tell your 
dealer to show you Columbia 
Window Shades. (Write us, if 
he hasn’t them.) Andremember LOOK FOR 
the name ““Columbia’’ when- (et ON 
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The COLUMBIA MILLS, Inc. 
New York City 


Boston Cincinnati New Orleans 
Chicago KansasCity Philadelphia 
Detroit Minneapolis Pittsburg 
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For made-to-order shades insist on 


Columbia Cloth and Rollers 
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LOOKING NEW 


Don’t let grime, smoke stains, 
finger marks or scratches make your 
furniture look old before its time when 
3-in-One will keep it new looking all 
the time. 

Do this: Wring out a cloth in cold 
water. Add a few drops of 3-in-One. 
Wipe furniture, wringing out cloth 
frequently. Dry and polish with a 
woolen cloth or a cheese cloth, rub- 
bing always with the grain of the wood. 
This removes unsightly marks and 
stains, and brings again the first new, 
beautiful look. Also use 


3-in-One oil 


to make a fine dustless duster. Or 
oil your sewing machines with it. 
Rub it over bathroom fixtures and 
see how clean they look. 3-in-One 
is sold in drug, grocery, hard- 
ware, housefurnishing and 
generalstores: 1oz. bottle, 10c; 
3 0z., 25c; 80z. (4 pt.) ,50c. 

Also in Patent Handy Oil 

Cans, 3% oz.,25c. If your 
dealer does not carry these, 
wewill send you one by parcel 
post, full of 3-in-One for 30c. 
FREE—A generous 
sample of 3-in-One 
and the 3-in- 
One Diction- 
ary. Write 
today. 























Three-in-One 
Oil Co. 


42 CVW Broadway, New York 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


40 designs—all steel. Handsome, costs less 


than wood, more durable. We can save 
you money. Write for free catalog and 
special prices. Kokomo Fence Mach. 
Co.,408 North Street, Kokomo. Ind. 











graved Calling 


100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations, $6.75, 2envelopesforeach. 
Each add’125,55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 
Cards, $1. Write for samplesandcorrect 


forms. Royal Engraving Co.,814-A Walnut8t.,Phila., Pa. 








BILLY’S CASHIER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


king’s English; but acutely, painfully aware of 
that chill hardening about her heart. 

The next morning she returned to her stiff 
white shirtwaists and drew her hair back into a 
hard, unlovely knot. Billy did not notice. 

So warm days melted into days more warm 
and languorous, and back in her cashier’s cage 
Miss Titmarsh bent to her work with desperate 
zeal, mercilessly pinning her thoughts to the 
ruled columns and driving the meager forces of 
her body into a leaden exhaustion that acted 
as an anesthetic to pain. 


if ETURNING early from luncheon one day 

Billy found her seated on the display 
counter, her eyes closed, her head drooping 
wearily against the wall. She had removed her 
glasses, and all her pallor and the circles about 
her eyes and the pinched pathos of her firm 
little mouth were brought home to him. He 
hurried forward, frightened, and took her 
hand. ‘‘Miss Titmarsh—Miss Titmarsh!” 
She opened her eyes slowly, dazedly. ‘‘ You 
have been working too hard. You mustn’t 
wear yourself out in this weather.” 

Her eyes fell upon his hand grasping hers 
and she blushed—not only about her eyes and 
along the ridge of her nose, but also from the 
nape of her neck clear to the hair that clung, 
damp and dark with perspiration, to her fore- 
head—a blush that softened her features, 
shamed her accustomed pallor and threw a 
new and softer femininity over the mask of 
efficiency she wore. ‘I—I’m all right,” she 
stammered. “I was just resting and thinking— 
of a business proposition.” 

“Oh!” said Billy, somewhat ashamed of his 
solicitude. ‘I’m sorry I interrupted.”’ 

“‘That’s all right. I was just thinking about 
Fordville ——” 

““Ves?’’ he asked with all the pride of the 
native. 

On the wall behind Miss Titmarsh hung a 
map of the United States and one of the city of 
Fordville. She turned to the former, and, 
placing her forefinger on the dot that marked 
their town, she described a rough circle with 
her outstretched thumb marking the circum- 
ference. ‘‘ Have you ever realized, Mr. Hargus, 
that there isn’t one really big city within a 
hundred miles of Fordville, and that we lie in 
the center of the richest and most prosperous 
farming section of this country?” 

“** Richer than the valley of the Nile’,’’ he 
added glibly, quoting the usual boast of the 
Fordville newspapers. ‘‘‘ Build a wall around 
us and we could feed and clothe ourselves— 
not to mention shoes’.”’ The last was from a 
recent ‘‘ Footnote.” i: 

She nodded and went on: ‘This is all new 
country; but it is settling up fast and it is un- 
avoidable that a great, big city will spring up 
in the center of it.” 

“You bet; and that city is bound to be 
Fordville !” 

Again she nodded. ‘In the next ten years 
Fordville will double its population and its 
area. I was just thinking that now was the 
time for a person with capital to invest in sub- 
urban property, or, better still, adjacent farm 
property.” 

She was looking steadily at Billy, who grew 
thoughtful and stroked his chin. ‘I’ve got a 
little capital,’”’ he admitted, ‘“‘and the town is 
sure to grow! But the trouble is, Miss Tit- 
marsh, a person can’t tell which way it’s going 
to do it.”’ 

She frowned impatiently. ‘‘It will go all 
ways eventually; but it will go the easiest, 
most accessible way first. Look here’’—she 
turned to the city map—‘‘it won’t go west 
quite yet; there’s the river. North—see!— 
are all these railroads, and they will hold things 
back for a time. And south, here, it is rather 
low and swampy.” 

“Then it will go east?”’ 

““Of course, and very soon too. Look here 
at Main Street, with the best car service in 
town. It runs straight east to the city limits; 
only an eight-minute ride from the heart of 
town. Two blocks from the end of the car line 
it is open country, and nice high country, with 
trees, perfect residence property, and now it is 
only two hundred and fifty dollars an acre.” 


B' LLY peered at the map and whistled. 
Even he could see the strength of the prop- 
osition. ‘‘Why, if they extended the car line 
it would be a straight ride into town, wouldn’t 
it? And not over ten minutes at that! Say, 
that would be a great place for a home!”” He 
darted a quick look at her and blushed. ‘‘I— 
I’ve been thinking lately of buying a place for 
a home—not a little old town lot, you know, 
sixty by a hundred, but a regular home witha 
garden and a cow and chickens, and a big house 
with a sample room in the basement.”’ 

‘*What?” gasped Miss Titmarsh. 

‘““That’s my own idea,” he grinned. ‘Some 
day I’m going into the wholesale business; 
but I’m not going to be stuck down in town 
here. I’m going to have my business at home.” 

‘*In—in the basement?” she choked. 

‘“Ves—and I don’t see anything funny in it.” 

But Miss Titmarsh was beyond checking. 
She rocked to and fro, shaken by almost hys- 
terical laughter. Billy glared at her, tremen- 
dously aggrieved, but she laughed on, and with 
a sniff of hurt pride he stalked away. 

Two days later Billy came into the store so 
quietly that he was upon Miss Titmarsh in 
her cashier’s cage before she knew it. He 
greeted her pleasantly with a slight smile at her 
start; then he added casually: ‘‘ By-the-way, 
I bought ten acres yesterday out beyond the 
end of Main Street.” 

“*Tt will be a fine investment.” 

**T didn’t buy it for investment,” he smiled. 
“Tt’s Saturday; suppose we run out this after- 
noon and look at it.” 

They rode to the end of the car line that 
afternoon, and then walked out on the dusty 
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Look for the Yellow Box 


That means ten million on the road to the mental and physical deterioration tha 
usually results from decayed teeth. Isn’t it time for mothers and teachers to feel req| 
concern about it? Isn’t it time that we as a nation take decided steps to prevent jt) 
If the law required that a child learn to brush his teeth in the right way with th 
right tooth brush, just as it requires that he shall learn to read and write, we should bh. 
building such a future for America as we now scarcely dream of. 


Tooth decay would not take place if every child cleaned his teeth regularly twig 
a day with a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


Pre 


Reade E> 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


facti 


Bruoh 


10,000,000 School Childre, 
Suffer from Decayed Teeth 


It is the tooth brush that really 
cleans the teeth. Its pointed bristle 
tufts, arched to fit the curve of the 
teeth, reach all the crevices in be. 
tween, around and behind the teeth, 
leaving no food particles in hidden 
places to start decay. The big end. 
tuft reaches where no ordinary 
tooth brush can—around the backs 
of the back teeth—and the curved 
handle makes it easy. 
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A New Prophylactic, for Each One that Proves Defective 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in adult’s, youth’s and child’s sizes; rigid, flexible and De Lux 
(colored transparent) handles; hard, medium and soft bristles. 4-row brush for men. Dental plate brush 
for cleaning artificial teeth. 


Send for Interesting Free Book on the Care of the Teeth 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 


——_THE WORLD'S STANDARD TOOTH BRUSH. PRESERVES 


THE TEETH. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 110 Pine Street, Florence, Massachusetts 
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CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECKY: 


















When your children wear 


KABO GARTERS | 


you needn’t worry about the looks 
of their stockings; they will stay 
smooth and neat. 


Three grades—25c—15c—10c; each the best 
possible value for your money; they wear 
longest. Ask your dealer. 


KABO CORSET CO. 


New York San Francisco 


301 Broadway 


Sterne 


Canned Heat 


Canned Heat 


Here’s a can of paste that looks like 
cold cream—and is just as safe. 

Take off the lid—touch a match to 
the paste, right in the can, and you have 
the clearest, hottest flame you ever saw— 
just what you want to boil an egg ot 
heat baby’s bottle. 
Quicker, hotter, easier than gas or elec- 
tricity—no wires, no tubes, cannot spill. 
Ask your dealer or send ten cents for 
a sample can—with a frame (to put your 
kettle on) Free, post-paid. Catalogue of 
Sterno cooking devices and Recipe book 
sent Free. 

S. STERNAU & CO. 
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1.—Because it cleans as it polishes, tak- 
ing off the dust, putting on a mirror-like, 
lasting lustre and bringing out the full beauty 
of the grain, all at the same time. | 

2.—Because it makes dusting dustless, 
when used on your dust cloth, picking up 
the dust instead of scattering it. 

3.—Because it is best for renewing any 
polish mop. 


Liberal Sample Sent Free 


Send for YOUR trial bottle and see for yourself. 
Channell Chemical Company 


CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON BERLIN 
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Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Food? 


A leading medical authority 
says: ‘‘A poor refrigerator means 
not only wasted ice but often 
wasted lives from spoiled food.” 
Read what physicians and others 
say about wonderful ice-saving 
and health protection the Monroe 
affords. 












Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


Gh*“Monroe’| 


The Monroefood compartments 
are Genuine Solid Porcelain 
ware~in one piece~-Over an 
inch thick —every corner rounded. 
Not cheap porcelain-enamel on 
metal base—but one piece of 
white, unbreakable porcelain ware 
which can be easily kept free 
of germs—no cracks, joints, or 
corners—nothing to break orchip. 
30 Days’ Trial—Cash or Credit 

Sold direct from factory at 
factory price. Freight paid and 
all money back if not absolutely 
satisfactory. 





Monroe Refrigerator Co. (Est.1868) Sta. 7B, Lockland,0- 
a 





“Using about one- 
third the ice the others 
did.” T. G. Mackie, 
New Orleans. 

“Cut ice bills from 
$36 to$8.” T.W. Will 
iams, Milwaukee. 

“Reduced ice bills 
nearly 40 per cent 
Dr. B. H.Wells, South- 
port, Conn. 

“Much more eco 
nomical than any 
other of several I hav 
had.” Dr. O. B. Shreve 
Salem, Mass. 


“Saved about 50 
Ibs. of ice per day ove! 
another make of sam 
size.” W. M. Riek 
Paducah, Ky 

“An ice saver, 4 
germ preventer, henct 
a health preserver 
any family.” Dr. Chas- 


Hupe, Lafayett® 
Indiana. 

“ Economica! in us 
of ice, and preserving 
in best manner articles 
placed in it.” Dr. 
E. Starkweather 
Evanston, Illinois. 

—_—_—_— 
Send at F Book 
once for ree 
about refrigerator 
It tells you how ! 
select the home refrig- 
erator—how to_ kee? 
food longer without 
spoiling—how to cut 
down ice bills—how © 
guard against sick- 
ness—doctor’s bills. 
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Simply pour boiling water on 
a Steero Cube. The Cube dis- 
solves immediately and satisfying 
Steero— with its smack of beef, 
vegetables and perfectly blended 
seasoning —is ready to serve. 
Hot Steero is appetizing and de- 
licious and will warm you up. 


“STEERO Cubes 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 














are sold by Druggists, Grocers and Del- 
icatessen Dealers in boxes of 12, 50 and 
100 cubes. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, a box of 12 Cubes will be sent you 
postpaid for 30c. The word ‘‘Steero” 
on the wrapper of every Steero Cube. 


Sample Steero Cubes 
Sent You FREE 


(If you enclose 10c we will send you 
the 64-page Steero Cook Book and 
Cubes sufficient for four cups.) 








Try Steero yourself. Then you 
will know the convenience and 
refreshing qualities of this delight- 
fuldrink. For free samples send 
your name and address to 


Schieffelin & Co. 
225 William St., New York 


Distributors of Steero Cubes 














**‘A Cube Makes 
Cup’ > 

















































New Taste, New Flavor 
for Familiar Desserts 


Tapioca pudding, custards, gela- 
tine,— the sauces you make for 
desserts —can be de- 
lightfully changed with 


MAPLEINE, 


You'll like its deli- 
cious flavor in 
whipped cream, ice 
cream, candies. 








Mapleine, hot water 
and cane sugar make 
splendid syrup for 
hot cakes—easy and 
very economical. 

Grocers sell it. If 
yours does not, write 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
Dept. A Seattle, Wn. 


Send 2c stamp for recipe book. 




































































Send Us Your 


Old Garpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


\ Velvety Rugs 















Oriental patterns—any color youwant, 
any size—totallydifferent and far superior 
to other rugs woven from old carpets. 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guarante ed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets are worth money, 
no matter how badly worn, 


* payment offer and full information, 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 


~ FREE —w rite for book of 


designs in color, our liberal freight 


” Dept. B-28 40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 











Let us Clothe Your Baby 


short”’ nainsook dresses 49c 
up; hand made dresses $1.35 up. 40 piece 
‘Layette’ $8.41. Maternity and Nursing 
Corsets $1.50, and all Infants’ needs deliv- 





“‘Long” and “ 


ered free at lowest prices. (Est. 1909.) 
















Plain Envelope New York City 












Dopies Sent Free 57 A West 39th St., 





BILLY’S CASHIER 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


country road beyond, saying very little. Finally 
Billy halted and pointed to a low hill crowned 
with oak and cedar. ‘‘That’s it,” he said. 

““What a beautiful home it would make!” 
she breathed, and then bit her lip with vexation. 

They climbed the hill and sat down in the 
shade, the town, veiled in smoke, stretching 
away below them. 

Little Miss Titmarsh, every moment more 
conscious of the man at her side, grew thought- 
ful. ‘‘Mr. Hargus,” she broke out at last, “‘do 
you know there isn’t any money—real money— 
in retail shoes? That is, there won’t be long 
in Fordville. The big department stores are 
bound to come and they will get the high-class 
trade, and then the Royal Company will open 
a store here and they will get the cheap trade. 
You can’t compete with either of them.” 

“No; I couldn’t. What’s your advice?” 

“Travel this territory for some good whole- 
sale people: Gordon-Kenney, for choice. They 
are six months ahead of everybody else.” 

““Pshaw!”’ he smiled; ‘‘I haven’t got sense 
enough to be a drummer.” 

““Sense?”’ she retorted. ‘‘All you need is a 
good digestion. Besides, with a line like that 
you would only have to make the big towns. 
The little fellows could buy here when they 
came in for dry goods and things. You could 
have your own sample room + 

“In the basement,” he replied, slapping his 
knee, and then hesitated—‘‘that is, if I ever 
build the house. I believe that’s a good idea, 
Miss Titmarsh, and—and I feel like a little 
trip would do me good.” 





E LEFT several days later, after long con- 

ferences with Miss Titmarsh about the 
running of the store while he was away, anda 
fortnight later still she received a post card from 
him, a picture of the Flatiron Building, and 
below it two lines in writing: 


Got the territory all right. This is some big 
town. BILLy HARGusS. 


Miss Titmarsh first stuck the card in her 
mirror, but later put it away in a drawer. 
Housemaids were such inquisitive busybodies. 

There was a lapse of a week and then came 
another card, showing Brooklyn Bridge at 
night, and this message: 


Be back next Tuesday. New York is nice, but 
Fordville for mine. BILLy. 


That card went into the drawer immedi- 
ately. Never once had she called him less than 
“Mr. Hargus’”—and now “ Billy!’ 

His train arrived early and he was at the 
store before she was on Tuesday morning— 
smile and all. ‘Got it easy,” he replied to her 
first natural question after greetings. ‘‘ Walked 
right into the boss’s office and grinned and 
said: ‘My name is Billy Hargus. I want your 
southwestern territory. I ain’t got sense, but 
I got a good digestion.’ Then guess what he 
did?” Miss Titmarsh couldn’t. ‘He picked 
up a clipping and handed it to me, and hanged 
if it wasn ‘Ca copy of the ‘Footnote.’ ‘Mr. Har- 
gus,’ says he, “if you hadn’t come I’d have 
written for you.’ Nice old chap he was, and 
bald. Now let’s don’t talk any more business. 
Say, I sure like your hair that way.” Whereat 
Miss Titmarsh reddened and became very 
businesslike indeed. ‘‘Ain’t 

“Aren’t!”’ she corrected. 

“Aren’t you going to talk to me?” he pro- 
tested. 

“T’ll have the morning mail through in a 
minute.” 

“But I’m leaving at noon.” 

““Where?”’ she demanded. 

“T’ve got to run out to Denver and meet 
the Western Division boss. He’s going to 
show me the ropes.” 

“And you’ll work that territory on your 
way back?” 

“Oh, I didn’t think I’d worry about lugging 
samples.” 

“T think you’d better take your samples 
just the same,’”’ she declared. 

“P’raps you’re right,’ he mumbled, and 
looked at her half annoyed and half reproach- 
ful. ‘“‘ But we’re still talking business.” 

“What,” asked Miss Titmarsh, ‘besides 
business is there to talk about?” 

He had no answer, and stalked away, much 
to her relief, for she had been restraining a 
blush by mere will power alone. 





th first three days Miss Titmarsh received 
postals. The fourth day there was a letter, 
and every day after that the letters grew in 
length, and their contents merged gradually 
from the merely descriptive into the personal, 
so that in her room of nights Miss Titmarsh 
sneezed so often that her landlady sent up a 
bottle of cough cure, which Miss Titmarsh 
poured, dose by dose, out of the back window. 

It was a month before Billy returned. He 
dashed in, reached through the bars of her 
cage, seized her hand and held it. “I’ve got 
ten minutes between trains,” he roared; ‘‘ how 
are you?” 

She told him. ‘‘ And how was business? 

‘Hang business,” said Billy Hargus, and 
backed away, holding his watch in his hand. 

“1’m going south and I’ll be back next week 
and I want to have a talk with you when I get 
he re. 3 

‘““What about?” squeaked little Miss Tit- 
marsh. 
“‘Haven’t time now,” he shouted from the 

door, “but I mean business!” 


” 


fi hey ee in the dr iwing room, vr arm shi 
her and her right hand playing with the ring 
on the third finger of her left hand. 

“T still think, honey,” said he, ‘‘that we 
ought to make the basement into a sample 
room.” 

‘Perhaps you’re right, dear,” agreed little 
Mrs. Hargus; ‘‘do as you think best about that; 
what does a woman know about business?” 








Whenever 

you enter a store, look 
for the Sunshine Biscuit Rack. 
Its appetizing display affords easy 
i while the biscuits are pro- 
tected absolutely against dust, moisture 
and handling. These ‘ ‘Quality Biscuits of 
> include Sugar Wafers, English Style 
Biscuits and Biscuit Bonbons. They are different, 
both in kind and quality—many exclusive with us, 
others made by no one else in this country. 




























Look for the rack! It is the sign of the up-to-date intelligent grocer. Its 






























































































” Biscu its 


presence insures you high-quality goods, 
appetizing display, dependability. 

The different varieties of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits shown here are but a few of the 
many which satisfy every taste and every 
occasion. Sold by the pound or in air- 
tight packages. 

That you may know how tempting these 
biscuits are, we'll send you our 
















Sunshine Revelation Box 


containing 14 kinds, if you pay the cost 
of postage and packing. Send 10 cents 
(stamps or coin) with your name and 
address, and your dealer's name, 
too, please. 


Joose-Wites Biscurr(ompany, 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 

728 Thomson Ave., L. I. C. 
‘+ NEW YORK 
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bought any vee the re = for 
25c a box and it’s guar- 
anteed to prove just as satis- 
as any 50c or $1.00 
ouneden you have ever used. 
it — use half a box. 
lighted with it, return the 
your dealerand get your money back. 
Sample box mailed on request. 
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Knocked-Down Furni- 


ture Shipped in Sections 
At Our Factory Price 


Over100 designs. Mission, . A 
Colonial and Flanders. y 50x63x15 in. “ 
} 









Everything for the home, 
office, or club. All of solid 
quartered oak. Any piece 
can be set up ready for use 
in 10minutes. Our Knock- 

Jown sectional method 
saves factory space, pack- 
| ing cost and freight 
charges. Direct from 
Factory to You Means a 
Substantial Saving. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. Desk and Bookcase 


103 Brooks Av., Saginaw, Mich. 
Originators Knock-Down Value $60. Price $29. 75 


Furniture. Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World. 














— WAVE OR CURL YOUR HAIR |] 











a few minutes without heat — 
guaranteed not to injure the 
hair in any way —far supe- 
rior to kid or any 


ater: | O€Inen OFeRON | 


[THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER] 

























Every curler 


daily 
use. Guaranteed unbreakable. 
Ask your dealer or send us his 
name with money or stamps. 


Money willingly refunded. 














New seasons bring new styles, 
but the quality never varies. 
EATON.CRANE & PIKE CO. Pittsfield, Mass. 








WEST eR bEGTRIC Hi HAIR CURLER COMPANY 
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NGRAVED 


The name “Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso 
ciated for a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. 


VERETT 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.25; 
each adc Fitional 100, $2.25 deliv- 
ered ADD in the United States, 








EDDING ARDS 





RICHMOND 
eVIRGINIA, 





[Chicken 3 ala King. 


mushrooms, and 2 pickled walnuts and cook in 
PERRINS SAUCE, 1 teaspoon grated onion, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 cup milk, salt, paprika and grated nutmeg 


to taste and chicken. 








Cut cooked chicken in thin, neat pieces, measure 2 cups, cover with Fre acti 
dressing, leave i cool place 1 hour and drain. Shred 1 green pepper, 1 cup 


3 tablespoons butter 5 minutes. Add % tablespoon LEA & 


Bring to boiling -point, add 1 tablespoon chopped capers, 2 egg yolks beaten and mixed 
§ with 3 cup.cream and 4 tablespoons creamed butter. Season nicely with lemon juice and paprika and serve 
4 garnished with triangles of puff pastry or toast. 


Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by post card. 


LEA & PERRINS, 237 West Street, New York 














Samples upon request. Our book 
on Wedding Etiquette FREE 
Address, 2 South I1th Street 
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Victor Record 
of ‘‘ Celeste Aida’”’ 
sung by Caruso 








Caruso 
as Rhadames 
in Aida 


“King CO (a 
ran NG MACHINE 
VELOPE Communi wv 





Both are Caruso 
The Victor Record of Caruso’s 


voice is just as truly Caruso as Caruso 
himself. 

It actually zs Caruso—his own 
magnificent voice, with all the won- 
derful power and beauty of tone that 
make him the greatest of all tenors. 

Every one of the hundred and 
twenty Caruso records brings you 
not only his art, but his personality. 
When you hear Caruso on the 
Victrola in your own home, you hear 
him just as truly as if you were lis- 
tening to him in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 






The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in 
any city in the world will gladly 
play for you Victor Records by 
Caruso or any other of the 
world’s greatest artists. There 
areVictors and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $10 to $200. 


Photo Bert, 
Paris 





y , Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
ee 3 the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Designs by George C. Heimerdinger: Wit 


NDOUBTEDLY the dominant note of the spring 

fashions is the decided and ever-increasing skirt 

width. It matters very little how the rest of a gar- 
ment is cut, so long as this feature is developed to the 
utmost. This fact is forcibly illustrated in the group of 
smart new dresses shown above, for the lines of all these 
frocks are in no way similar. One has borrowed nothing 
from its neighbor, save perhaps in the close-fitting sleeves 
and shoulder lines. All are in splendid taste and are excellent 
examples of the best of the season’s mode. It remains for 
you to decide which type of dress best suits your needs and 
personality. After all, these are the points which stamp a 
woman as being well or badly dressed. 

No patterns can be supplied for these designs, but the 
woman with ingenuity and some little ability in dressmaking 
can surely derive inspiration from them and put some of 
their interesting features into her own spring clothes. 

At the extreme left-hand side of the group is a very happy 
conception of the prevalent military influence in women’s 
dress. No woman can possibly object to this treatment of 
an influence which could rightly be questioned if less cleverly 
applied. Gabardine, in the popular putty color, with satin 
to match, was used for the original garment. 


Hand embroidery and buttons down the front convey the 
military touch, as do the large hip pockets arranged on both 
sides of the skirt. A clever touch of color is obtained by the 
combination belt of black and red patent leather, while a 
dainty white frill at the neck gives the feminine touch which 
immediately removes any tendency toward severity of line. 

A wonderfully attractive color combination, particularly 
good for the dark girl, was developed for the dress on the 
next figure. This model was made of navy taffeta and 
chiffon, the tunic and bolero edges bound with duvetine, the 
embroidery on the waist and girdle being carried out in 
shades of orange-colored silk. 

The underwaist of chiffon gives a very delightful effect to 
the sleeves, which, while not an entirely new note, is such a 
good feature of earlier fashions that one is quite safe in 
repeating it in this spring’s clothes. The scalloped edge of 
the underskirt adds interest to this otherwise thoroughly 
attractive model. 


HITE serge made the dress on the center. figure, an 
extremely simple yet most effective model, with its 
gathered skirt and spiral closing to the rather close-fitted 
waist. The large patch pockets and applied bands on the 


(Page 77) 





resses 


h Drawing by M.T. and ‘I. M. Bevans 


skirt are smart new features that may easily be applied to 
other types of dress, either in the material of the dress 
itself or in a matching or contrasting silk. 

Possibly the most striking and extreme model in the group 
is the black princesse dress shown at the right of the center 
figure. One cannot question that this dress is princesse in 
effect, yet its construction is so unique and new that it is 
worthy of special attention, and it might easily be worthya 
brand-new name. 


ERE again the return of the popularity of hand embroid- 

ery as trimming is demonstrated. This particular 
embroidery, being done in gold thread, makes a striking yet 
pleasing color combination on the lustrous black satin of 
which the original dress was made. Gold tassels and braid 
trim the sleeves in a most unusual way and further carry 
out this effective color scheme. 

A more conservative model, yet equally as good an exam- 
ple of the newest in fashions, is the trig frock at the extreme 
right hand of the group. It is a most attractive combination 
of putty-colored gabardine, black taffeta and jet buttons. 
An exquisite touch of handwork is the embroidered finish 
to the sash end which completes the effective girdle. 
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Selected by the Fashion Editors 
Drawings by Edward A. Poucher 
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Fo ae clothes for spring are smart 
yet conservative; comfortable while em- 
bracing all the newest features of fashion; serv- 
iceable yet having a dainty feminine touch 
which immediately lifts them into a class all 
their own and definitely settles the question of 
the American designer’s ability to dress Amer- 
ican women. 

The suits and dresses shown on this page 
were selected from the workrooms of represent- 
ative makers of women’s clothes, who have 
generously allowed their garments to be copied 
in patterns, so that if one does not desire to pur- 
chaseaready-made suit or dress one’s particular 
choice may be less expensively made at home. 

That the dress requirements of American 
women have been conscientiously considered is 
quite apparent in the simple lines, the conspic- 
uous absence of unnecessary decoration and 
the trig fit of these spring clothes. They have 
been made to suit our busy life, to send us out 
to our daily tasks of business, both social and 
commercial, with the. pleasant confidence of 
being well and appropriately dressed, without 
which knowledge no woman is at her best. 

That admirable poise for which our women 
are famed is without doubt largely built on 
their ability to choose and wear with grace and 
dignity the right clothes on all occasions. 
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NSPIRED by the uniform of the Continental Army, the dress in the center of 

the group below was most appropriately named the “George Washington” by 
its clever designer, Mr. Harry Collins, This garment isa happy conception of the 
new popular coat dress, and the original was very effective in gunpowder-gray 
broadcloth, with blue vest and silver buttons. The pattern is No. 8781. 

Mr. C. H. D. Robbins designed the street dress (Nos. 8772-8721) shown at the 
extreme right in this lower group, the ready-to-wear garment consisting of a 
black-and-white-checked cloth skirt; and a smart black taffeta bodice has any 
appearance of severity removed by the neck and wrist frills of white plaited 
organdie—an effective combination, suggesting wonderful possibilities to the 
home dressmaker who surely will see how short lengths of harmonizing or 
good-taste contrasting materials may be successfully combined. 


8776-8741 












































































OUTHFUL and in 

excellent taste is the 
covert-cloth suit (Nos. 
8770-8771) pictured 
above. This suit was 
designed by Mr. Eric 
Sterritt. That the de- 
signer had the needs of 
the active American 
woman in mind there 
can beno doubt. Notice 
the loose-fitting plaited 
jacket so suited to our 
athletic womanhood, the 
front of which is plain 
and fastened with one 
large buttonat the waist, 
giving a long, graceful 
revers effect to the 
notched collar. 

Circular-shaped is the 
two-piece, flare skirt, the 
back gore laid in a broad 
double box-plait, afford- 
ing room for the swing- 
ing stride of the healthy, 
energetic American girl. 

In the center group is 
pictured a smart coat 
suit designed by Mr. 
Richard J. Hickson, and 
ready for home duplica- 
tion by the use of pat- 
terns Nos. 8773-8774. A 
rather loosely woven 
black cloth, with a pro- 
nounced striping of 
white, was selected for 
this garment. The col- 
lar, of black satin, is 
fashioned after the col- 
lar on a man’s dinner 
jacket, and from this fact 
the suit has very aptly 
derived its name of 
“Tuxedo.” 

The graceful new flare 
of the coat is repeated 
in the slightly raised cir- 
cular skirt, the cleverly 
shaped inset yoke of 
which is concealed when 
the jacket is worn. 





















and No. 8741 comes in eight sizes: 22 to 36 inches waist measure. 
Ie price to the Pattern De partment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. 


8773-8774 8781 
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8772-8721 
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NCE more we have 

the practical seven- 
gored skirt—this time 
with a slightly raised 
waistline and a graceful 
flare at the hem, which, 
unlike the flare on seven- 
gored models of past 
seasons, does not start 
below the hipline but 
above it. 

This ever-popular 
skirt completes the trig 
walking suit (Nos. 8776- 
8741) shown above, and 
wasdesignedby Madame 
Steinblaine. 

Sand-colored cloth, 
relieved by a collar of 
dark velvet, was em- 
ployed for this attractive 
suit, which surely is prac- 
tical enough for general 
wear yet has an air of 
distinction which lifts it 
completely out of the 
commonplace and makes 
it a garment suitable for 
any occasion—the kind 
of suit we busy Amer- 
ican women need. 

The smart hat with 
this suit was designed 
by Mrs. M. H. Tuck, as 
were all the other at- 
tractive hats shown on 
this page, with the excep- 
tion of the clever Con- 
tinental shape shown on 
the *‘George Washing- 
ton”’ dress (No. 8781). 
This hat was designed 
by Anne Jardine. 


NOTE—Weshallbe lad 
to advise you further about 
either the garments them- 
selves or the patterns by 
which they can be made if 
a stamped, addressed en: 
velope is sent with your re 
quest. Address the Fashion 
Editors, THE LApIEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 





TATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be sup plied at fifteen cents for each number, post-jree. Patterns Nos. 8770 and 8773 come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure} 
Nos, 8772 and 8776 in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; and No. 8781 in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Patterns Nos. 8721, 8771 and 8774 come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure, 
Order. from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust or waist measure, and inclosing the 
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Selected by the Fashion Editors: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


f ONLY the mountain could be brought to Mahomet—or, in 

other words, Fifth Avenue be taken bodily, semiannually at 
jst, as a sort of moving exposition, all over the United States of 
America! Probably at no season of the year is the Avenue quite so 
glluringly attractive as in early spring, when its shops, particularly 
the exclusive ones, just tumble their loveliness at your very feet. 
They are veritable enchanted gardens through which a constant 
ream of well-dressed women ebbs and flows. There is great 
jiversity of style to be seen there today, and even the present 
nodes toreshadow those that are to come later. 

An inclination toward the graceful princesse style is noticeable 
i; many of the new models, and this perhaps is partially respon- 
ible for the raising of the waistline. Among some ultra dressers it 
tas already reached an elevation so perilously near the shoulders 
that one trembles for fear some ingenious dressmaker will contrive 
io combine the neck-fixing with the sash! Fortunately, however, 
the decree is not ironclad, since one’s anatomy must be taken into 
rious consideration in this respect, and we are permitted to place 
the waistline where Nature intended it, or at least nearly so. The 
princesse lines of designs Nos. 8758-8741 are very good for the 
jender woman. The short-waisted effect of the blouse is counter- 
halanced by the vest in front and the straight long panel in back. 
Theskirt is anew seven-gored model withsomeflareat the lower edge. 

No. 8753 is a charming model for a spring dress of light-weight 
doth, silk orcotton. No. 8745 is adelightful combination of sleeve- 
ss bolero over a sheer guimpe, and a four-gored circular skirt. 


8758-8741 


P! T TERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
. the designs shown on this page can be sup- 
plied at fifteen cents for each number, post- 
Jree. Patterns for the dress No. 8753 come in 
SIX Sizes : 34 to 44 inches bust measure ; those 
for No. 8757 im five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure; Nos. 8745 and 8730 in six 
Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; and 
No. 8758 in seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. The skirt pattern No. 8741 comes 
iM eight sizes: 22 to 36 inches waist measure, 
and No. 8731 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 
inches watst measure. The amount of material 
Ours is printed on the pattern envelope. 
Hon, Jrom your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
pe “ Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
Pl of pattern, bust or waist measure, 
ps inclosing the price to the Pattern Depart- 
a nt, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde pend- 
ce Square, Philadelphia. 
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TS quaintness and daintiness are 
bound to make No. 8757 a favor- 
ite. An exquisite voile embroidered 
in white or gay colors, an old- 
fashioned organdie or dotted Swiss, 
which shall it be? According to 
your fancy, madam, for all these 
are appropriate fabrics. The over- 
blouse and puffings may match one 
of the colors in your material, or the 
entire dress may be of one fabric 
alone. The three-piece skirt is gath- 
ered around the waist into an odd 
little belt made exactly like the 
puffings on the skirt. The latter, 
by-the-way, may be run on cords 
or finished with a heading. If a 
very fine material, like organdie or 
lawn, is chosen for the underblouse 
the collar and tie would be pretty 
finished with a scalloped edge. 
The model Nos. 8730-8731 is the 
kind of dress that is most service- 
able during early spring when it is 
yet too soon to feel comfortable 
without a wrap unless a cloth dress 
issubstituted. Midnight blue serge, 
broadcloth, poplin, covert or any 
of the soft-finished woolens would 
develop this dress. The skirt is in 
three gores, and over it is a four- 
piece full-length tunic which, being 
open considerably in front, discloses 
the underskirt. The waist has full- 
length raglan sleeves, trimmed 
around the armholes with applied 
trimming. The trimming is also 
used down the front of the waist. 
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8763-8764 
8747-8754 


7 THE spring a woman’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of dress,” the poet might have sung 
had his thoughts revolved around the eternal feminine at the time of writing the immortal 
poem. And why not? What more natural impulse than that of adornment at a time when Nature 
dips deep into her own storehouse to bring forth her gayest raiment for herself and her children? 

Foremost in the spring wardrobe is the coat suit. Sometimes it is a truly useful suit, sometimes 
a mere conceit of bewitching loveliness. However that may be, it is sure to be in evidence. 

The full short skirt favors a jacket to correspond, hence diminutive coats, some scarcely 
reaching to the waistline, are decidedly chic, while those proud in the possession of a few additional 
inches flare over the hips or ripple gracefully. 

The designs illustrated on this page are typical of the newest styles for spring, 1915. The first 
model (Nos. 8763-8764) has the full five-gored skirt gathered on a hip yoke—a particularly 
acceptable feature if the hips are inclined to be prominent, or if one is not an adept at fitting. 
The coat is a modification of the Norfolk, made suitable for dressy wear by the soft rolling 
collar and cuffs, and by closely set buttons. Covert cloth, gabardine or serge could be used for 
its development, or it would be extremely smart in white broadcloth or serge, with corded silk 
collar and cuffs. 

The second model (Nos. 8747-8754) consists of a jacket, in cutaway outline, belted across the 
back. To avoid breaking the severe front line the belt terminates on each side just over the 
pocket. The collar may be made in one of two styles: low and soft-rolling, or high with just a 
little roll to the top. The skirt is circular, cut in five gores, with a double-box-plaited back. This 
model is well adapted to covert cloth. 

A plaited skirt is decidedly attractive when the plaits are kept carefully pressed in place. 
No. 8756 is cut in three gores with inset plaits at the side seams. The coat (No. 8755) is somewhat 
like a bolero, except that it has a low-cut vest which, to be effective, should contrast with the 
coat both as to material and color. 

Nos. 8751-8752 represent another type of short coat, and a nine-gored skirt that, because of 
its flare at the lower edge, harmonizes beautifully with the cut of the jacket. The collar and cuffs 
may be finished with a single row of silk braid stitched flat. 

The last model (Nos. 8749-8750) consists of a short box coat with shawl collar and deep cuffs. 
The skirt is cut in three gores, and loose panels at the sides fall from oddly shaped trimming 
sections set on over the hips. 


NOTE—When yau have selected your new spring suit your next thought will concern what to wear 
with it. A correct selection of millinery, shoes, gloves and other accessories is necessary to make your 
costume hasmonious and in good taste. “The Home Book of Fashions” is full of all these style ideas, and 
many of them are most attractively illustrated in color. Price, twenty-five cents if secured from your dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns, or thirty-three cents by mail if ordered from the Home Pattern Company, 
615 West Forty-third Street, New York City. 
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OMBER and neutral colors are 
indicated for spring. Black 
and-white combinations will doubt- 
less be the smart color feature. Close 
followers of black and white will be 
smoke gray, putty and sand color. 
In the procession of blues will be 
found many with such high-sounding 
names as Petrograd, Hessian, Hus- 
sar, Belgian, Prussian, Austrian, and 
our own American navy blue. 
Military effects as regards trim- 
ming will be obtained through the 
medium of braid, silk frogs, silver, 
brass and other metal buttons, and 
high, close-fitting collars. 


ATT ERNS (including Guide-Char!) 

for the designs shown on this page cat 
be supplied for fifteen cents each, post- 
free. Nos. 8747, 8749 and 8751 are ci 
in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust meas 
ure; Nos. 8755 and 8763 in six sts: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Thi skirts, 
Nos. 8750, 8754, 8756 and 8764, com 
in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist med- 
ure, and No. 8752 in eight sizes: 22! 
36 inches waist measure. Order jrom 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Jour 
nal patterns; or by mail, giving num 
of pattern and bust or waist measure, a" 
inclosing the price to the Pattern De- 
partment, The Ladies’ Home Journ, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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flats Designed by Clarence Phipps 
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Fish-Net Veil, Held Taut by a Flower-Trimmed Throat Band 














Flaring Veil Unrestrained by Ribbon Binding Again Appears Delicate Tracery in Lace Veils 


FTER being relegated to the sachet case 
for several seasons, once again we may 
draw forth our real lace veils if we are for- 
tunate enough to possess such luxuries. Or 
we may scurry to the veil counter and pur- 
chase those fascinating chenille dotted veils, 
quaintly flaring around the lower edges, to 
match our coats and skirts; or we may hide 
our long-exposed faces behind snug-fitting 
veils of fish or filet net, which may now be 
fastened, not by irresponsible pins, but by a 
snap fastener attached to a well-fitting band 
of deep black velvet. 


oreo 


AVING chosen a hat and a veil, there are 

still many little things which contribute 
to the completeness of the well-dressed 
woman’s attire. It may be a white satin 
collar to relieve the somberness of a too-dark 
coat, a warm boa to protect the throat and 
soften the features, a brilliant spot of color 
introduced by a deftly placed nosegay, or the 
contrast afforded by a black lorgnette or 
watch chain, or even a velvet throat band. 
And in addition there are handbags designed 
not alone for beauty, but concealing a surpris- 
ing array of useful accessories. 
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Ap Jeweled Ribbon for Lorgnette 
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Diminutive Bouquets To Give Color 
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Not Hats for One Purpose Only, But for Every Occasion, Gown or Suit in Your Possession 





NOTE—Directions for any of the articles on this page which may be made will be sent upon receipt of a stamped, : 
a Every Feminine Need Inclosed addressed envelope sent to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. Both Tucked and Plain 
w hh | 
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Selected by Gertrude Armitage 


up overnight in the shops along the Avenue, 

They seem to have stolen their delicacy and 
coloring from spring flowers. ; 

The frilly creation on the first figure is a scarf 
of black taffeta with picot-edged flutings. Be- 
low it are a high collar and a pair of cuffs of 
hemstitched organdie with perky, plaited frills, 


[sp overnight in th lovely novelties spring 


Ss 





The unique girdle with its irregular flutings is 
dear, made up in figured ribbon with a tiny, 
contrasting-colored border. 

“Milady’s” bag is a clever checkerboard 
arrangement of dark blue and black velvet rib- 
boninterwoven. Two large blue beads ornament 
theends. Georgette crépe fashioned the dainty 
collar-and-cuff set, and hand embroidery formed 


N UNUSUAL collar, with 
cuffs to match, consists 
mostly of three tiers of finest 
organdie rolled on the edges in- 
stead of hemmed. The sash on 
the figure is faced in plaid silk 
and has fringed ends. The last 
illustration shows three charm- 
ing neck “fixings’’ of lace, vel- 
vet and satin, respectively. The 
odd fastening of the velvet one 
attracted me. One tongue- 
shaped end is passed through a 
slit in the opposite side. 


venue 


the trimming. Gold lace mounted upona band 
of black velvet made the attractive head-dress. 

Both edges of the veil illustrated are bound 
with ribbon, with the upper edge gathered to fit 
the hat. At the neck it is shirred on elastic. 
covered with ribbon or velvet. The collar of 
organdie jis shirred on cords. The bag is of 
taffeta trimmed with steel beads. 
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NOTE—Realizing how important dainty, correct accessories 
else, knowing, Cannot afford many of these luxuries, I shall be gla 
you will send a stamped, addressed envelope inclosed with your r 








aretoa costume, and that there are many women who do not know how to choose, or 
d to Bive any advice on the subject or suggestions for making the articles illustrated, if 
equest to Gertrude Armitage, in care of THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Just once —this spring — 
let your selection be one 
of the handsome new 
models of Thomson’s 


“Glove-Fitting” 


(TRADE MARK, Reg.) 
corsets on our guarantee 
of style, comfort, wear- 
ability. Given one trial 
of a model suited to the 
figure, we feel certain that 
no other make of corset 
—will ever be worn 
—will ever prove equally 

satisfying. 





Worn once—always worn 
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GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. * 


=> New York Chicago San Francisco 


CORSETS 














They improve the fit and 
fashion of yourdress, keeping 
seams smooth and flat. En- 
dorsed by best dressmakers. 


The name “Peet's” is on envelope. A) 4) 
InvisibleE-yes5c. Hooksand Eyes 1 0c. EO 
“It’s in the Triangle’’ ne] 


PEET BROS. Philadelphia WON'T RUST 




















Aa r 
FACME |- 
DRESS FORM |) 


As Necessary for Fitting as 
the Sewing Machine is for 
Sewing. Makes Dressmak- 
ingaPleasureandSatisfaction. 
Once Adjusted ItBecomes You 
The three wheels at the top 
adjust independently and accu- 
rately atthe neck, shoulders, bust 
waist, hipsand skirt to any woman’ssize, 
style orshape. Collapsesinto its Cabinet. 
Simply by pressing yourfoot oncollapsing 
pedal the frame cam becollapsedand put 
out of sight in any one of our special de- 
signed wooden cabinets, made to fit the 
form. It costs no more than the old style 
upright form that cannot be collapsed, 
Write to-day for prices and catalogue 
Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 625, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
Suite 725, 2915 So. La Salle St., Chicago § 
Canadian Office. Smith Falls, Ont. @ 














Style 
. \ \ a8 
1S 11 ¢3 
i°@¢ 
(Direct from Manufacturer to You) t. a 
Style 115-R (illustrated) isa sweet, simple dress of at's 
good-wearing quality crépe meteor, crépede chine, fiyh 
or taffeta; surplice waist with plaited net vestee //‘ \ FAY 
and back-flare collar linked with velvet ribbon / f SA? 4 >' 
infront. Full skirt with new wide flare at bot. (} tl 
tom. Colors: Sand-and-putty, navy, Copenhagen, \ / 
green, wisteria, brown, taupe and black. You \ Al 
may have money back if you don't like it. $11, , 
Style Book R-1, telling about other beautiful /; | ™ 
Economy Dresses, sent on request. ‘ { 


MATERNITY Cestimee™? |) | 


We also make stylish, pretty dresses for mater- 

nity that fit the figure comfortably at all times || | 
and enable you to go out without embarrass- 

ment for a much longer time than in ordinary ‘ \ 
dresses. Also can be worn after maternity \l \ 
without alteration. Prices, $8.75 up. Mater- ~ as 


_— 


ss Catalogue M-1 free on request. 
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The Stout Woman’s Spring Clothes 
Selected by the Fashion Editors 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


TORTUNATE indeed for the stout 
woman is the new silhouette, for 
wider skirts help to equalize her gen- 
erous proportions, giving a more 
pleasing effect to the general appear- 
ance with less effort than when skirts 
hug the ankles. Greater skirt width 
means more comfort, and after all 
is said about a fashion it fails of its 
real purpose and beauty if the wearer 
is not absolutely comfortable and 
completely at ease when wearing it. 
The stout woman is prone to un- 
clerrate her own charm in favor of her 
slim sister; and in the past she has 
undoubtedly had reason to believe 
that no particular effort was made to 
help her dress becomingly and in the 
mode; but now she no longer has this 
excuse for being badly dressed. 

Manufacturers of clothes and of 
patterns have both come gallantly 
to her assistance. Especially de- 
signed clothes and patterns are within 
the reach of every woman. 

Even if a woman is not especially 
interested in style she owes it to the 
world to be well dressed. She need 
not try to compete with the slender 
woman; rather she should create a 
class of her own, with such standards 
as comfort and becomingness as a 
foundation. 





HE dresses Nos. 8759, 8760 
and 8761 embody the es- 
sential features referred to above. 
They may all be purchased ready- 
made, or patterns can be supplied 
if one desires. 
Waists for all occasions and of 
a wide range of materials are pic- 
tured above. Patterns may be 
obtained of waists Nos. 8762, 
8765, 8767 and 8769, but the 
waists cannot be purchased 
ready-made. However, they are 
very easy to make. 





NOTE —Let us help you choose 
suitable materials and trimmings for 
the making of these attractive dresses 
and waists, and if you desire to pur- 
chase the dresses ready-to-wear we 
shall be very glad to tell you how 
they can be obtained. We want to 
help the stout woman to be comfort- 
ably well dressed. Write us about 
vour problems. Address (inclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope) the 
Fashion Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


8769 8765 8760 8759 8761 8767 8762 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied in seven sizes: 39, 41, 43, 45, 47, 49 and 51 inches bust 


measure, at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of 


pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price io the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Parrot 
Polishes 


the Nickel-Plate 


F you want the nickel-ware in 

your home to sparkle with bright 
cleanliness, use this newly invented 
metal polish. Just a few drops on 
a cloth is all you need. Equally 
effective for polishing copper, brass, 
glass, aluminum and other shiny 
things. No acids, ammonia or ex- 
plosives— nothing to harm your 
hands or anything else. 


Quick and 
Easy 


Many 
House- 
hold 
Uses 





Send 
Now 
For 
Sample 
Metal 
Can 


Mailed 
postpaid 
for 6c in 
stamps 


Address 
CUDAHY 
Dept. A, 
111 West 
MonroeSt. 
Chicago 














Won't Spoil 
These Pretty 
Wash Fabrics 


Most women know 
that dresses made of 
Parkhill wash fabrics 
keep their freshness 
and color as long as 
they last. It is one of 
the reasons why Toile 
du Nord is so generally 
selected for children’s 
clothes. 


arkhill 
Ginghams 


The charming designs, fast colors and 
durability have no equal , 
for school wear. Make 
your own wash dresses of it 
if you want them becom- 
ing and serviceable. 

For afternoon wear ask 
to see Imperial Cham- 
bray and Parkhill Fine 
Ginghams. Buy these 
from.your retailer. ‘* Look 
for the yellow thread in 
the selvage.”” 
Write to us for Samples 


PARKHILL MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1, Fitchburg, Mass. Ce 

















“Tt’s All Real To Me” 


a woman wrote to MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
after reading THE STREET OF SEVEN STARS. So 
human, so appealing, so radiant with youth and ro- 
mance is this story of two American lovers battling 
with poverty and temptation in Vienna that you too 
will lay it down feeling that “fifty years from now it 
will still be helping people to be braver and better.”’ 
$1.25 net. Your bookstore or by mail. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 
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By Margai 


HE mother of one or the mother of the 
good old-fashioned number of six or eight 
is constantly confronted with the sight of 
slender legs getting longer and longer while 
skirts or trousers obstinately choose the other 
road and grow shorter and shorter. How to 
reconcile these diverging lines and make them 
meet at just the right point is what I want to 
tell you. 

The art in making-over lies in disguising the 
fact that the garment is remodeled. We must 
keep the reasons for this little jumper or that 
little tunic as mystifying as the diplomatic 
secrets of Europe. The ultimate effect must 
bear the hall mark of inspiration, not of neces- 
sity. The reason why must not be written too 
plainly on an altered garment. 

I know that this can be done, for it has fallen 
to my lot to rejuvenate many children’s clothes, 
and I have found that there are as many possi- 
bilities as there are articles in the wonderful silk 
hat of the sleight-of-hand man. There is not 
room to tell you all of them on this page, which 
is to serve merely as an introduction to the de- 
partment for helping you personally with your 
individual problems. 

Let us start with the little frock on the left. 
The sleeves were worn and too short, in the 
original suit of serge. The hem had been faced 
to the limit. By cutting away the old sleeves 
and rounding the front to show the little blouse 
of white percale or crossbarred muslin, which 
is separate and closed with pearl buttons, a 
charming and practical effect is gained. 

The edges of the jumper, the little pocket 
effect, belt and slashes for the belt, are bound 
with braid. Bias bands of the material or linen 
tape may be used instead if the dress is of linen 
or of cotton. The skirt was lengthened by a 
simulated underskirt, which really consists of a 
hem of the goods mounted on a muslin lining, 
giving the old garment the appearance of a little 
tunic. If you have no more of the goods a con- 
trasting plaid or stripe which is repeated in the 
belt will serve for this. 


N THE windowseat is a girl wearing a dress 
at once suggestive of possibilities for com- 
bining two materials. The pattern used forthisis 
No. 8728, which is cut in sizes 16, 17 and 18 years. 
By adding a skirt dropped from a muslin lining, 
together with belt and cuffs of striped goods, 
an old dress may be changed into a smart 
adaptation of the Eton suit so popular for 
a young girl’s spring street costume. If 
you prefer a Russian blouse the jacket may 
be belted. 
Perhaps you have on hand an old dress 
whose waist is worn or too small; then add 
a new jacket or blouse and tunic. The 
guimpe, in reality a complete waist, may 
be of washable cotton or linen, or of wash 
silk or pongee. A change of guimpes will 
keep a girl neat and fresh-looking. The 
dress is good in blue serge combined with 
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blue striped in dull green and black. This is 
an excellent model for children’s school wear. 

For dancing school or the occasional party 
nothing could be more delightfully girlish than 
the frock worn by the child with the wicker bird 
cage. It displays a quaint and picturesque way 
of utilizing flouncing. This little frock was made 
from an old dress of mother’s. The sleeves 
and underbodice are of plain batiste, and so is 
the underskirt on which the lower flounce is 
mounted. With a wide sash of pink or blue a 
pleasing touch of color is added. 


a intended for a very different 
kind of wear, no less practical is the design 
shown on the little fellow who looks so wistfully 
at the parrakeet. The little skirt and suspenders 
may be made from scraps of serge or linen com- 
bined with a separate blouse of soft white cotton. 
With several blouses of Madras, crossbarred 
muslin or percale, such a suit will keep a boy 
clean even though he possesses the natural 
faculty for soiling his clothes. 

The straps, suggestive of daddy’s suspenders, 
are finished with buttons, and those on the skirt 
may be turned into the much-coveted pockets. 
At least, he can carry his “‘hanky”’ in one. A 
loose four-in-hand completes an idea which 
may be applied in making over any little out- 
grown Russian suit. The skirt may be dropped 
the full width of the belt, even though the sus- 
penders are cut from the original suit. Only a 
very short length of goods is required for this 
diminutive skirt, and I know you have a few 
such pieces on hand. 

Do you recognize last year’s peg-top skirt in 
the smart new circular one of the dress on the 
tall girlat the right? I thought not. Neverthe- 
less, if the goods used for the old skirt has no 
“up or down” it may be turned upside down 
and be recut from this new pattern (No. 8649), 
which comes in sizes 16, 17 and 18 years. This 
season’s short skirts help to simplify this task 
for you. 

The hobble skirt has at last succumbed, and 
the circular skirt of yesteryear has come back 
toitsown. Additionallength may be obtained by 
inserting a tucked belt, to the lower edge of which 
the skirt is attached. This belt is bound with 
satin to match the collar, cuffsand revers. The 
buttons repeat this note. A good-looking, tai- 
lored, one-piece dress of this kind is generally 


With Drawing by MI. 
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becoming, is easy to put on, and may be worn 
for many occasions. 

The girl on the extreme right is wearing a 
tunic which perfectly disguises the piecing of 
the skirt underneath. Cotton crépe in a lovely 
shade of rose was used for the model illustrated, 
and cotton soutache braid put on in a conven- 
tional design was used for outlining the neck 
and bottom of the tunic. In delicate shades of 
taffeta, especially in rose pink, so expressive of 
youth, worn over a lingerie frock, this makes a 
lovely accessory to a party dress and is equally 
effective in more serviceable crépes, poplins or 
serges for less festive occasions. The sash may 
be of the same or of contrasting material. 

In making up dresses for children it is well to 
keep a weather eye on the future. The English 
idea of putting three tucks, about two inches 
deep and two inches apart, in the bottom of the 
skirt is an excellent one. They are usually run 
by hand and are an attractive addition, besides 


facilitating lengthening. After a dress has been ' 


let down to the last degree an inserted band 
carrying three such tucks will lengthen it nicely, 
for the piecing’ may easily be hidden under the 
upper tuck and a new ruffle or the old hem may 
be added under the bottom tuck. 


PS APS the most popular of all models for 

the growing child is the’sailor suit known as 
the “regulation.”’ This typeof garment is neces- 
sarily loose in the armholes and through the 
chest and so is not readily outgrown in this re- 
spect. New cuffs or even a new sleeve is easily 
managed when additional length in the arm is 
needed. 

Sailor suits are so becoming to both boys and 
girls! I know one little girl who wears them all 
the time, with knickerbockers to match cut 
from a boy’s pattern. These “‘knicker”’ bloom- 
ers solve the petticoat problem. The serge ones 
are lined with percale or sateen, and are heavy 
enough in winter to make unnecessary the flannel 
petticoat which never stops shrinking. 

Some mother who is tired of letting down and 
letting out may find an idea among these sug- 
gestions to lighten her labor and lessen her pa- 
tient planning. It is not until we ourselves begin 
working over little garments that we realize the 
patient devotion of other hands which sometime 
in the long ago fashioned little frocks for us and 
sewed into them a love as endless as the stitches. 

While it has not been possible to provide 
patterns for all the suggestions given here, 
I can offer substitutes that can easily be 
used as guides. Possibly in many cases you 
will be able to recut the little garment with- 
out a pattern. 





NOTE-—I shall be glad to help you with make- 
over problems, to suggest patterns which may be 
used to recut your old clothes, and materials that 
may be combined. Send a stamped, addressed 
envelope for such information to Margaret Mallory, 
The Make-Over Shop, THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs (Nos. 8728 and 8649) shown on this page can be supplied in three sizes: 16, 17 and 


18 years, at fifteen cents Sor each number, post-free. 


The amount of mate rial required for each design is printed on the pattern envelope. 


Order from 


your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving the number of the pattern, and the age, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 


Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia. 


No patterns can be supplied for the unnumbered designs shown. 














Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CAMPHOR ICE 
SED before 


and after ex- 
| posure to wind or 
| cold, Vaseline 
| CamphorlIce keeps 
the skin soft and 
| prevents it from 
cracking. Relieves 
chapped hands 
and lips overnight. 


| In tubes and tins, 10c, 
| 








at drug and depart- 
ment stores every- 
| where. Insist on 
genuine Vaseline 
i Camphor Ice. 





Camphorated “Vase- .~ 
White “Vase- © 


line,” 
i line” and Pure 
il “Vaseline” are other 


invaluable nursery 


| helps. Pure and safe. 


i Send for illustrated 
Hl booklet describing their 
many uses and con- 
taining other valuable 


household hints. 
























CHESEBROUGH MEG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
3 State Street, New York City 

























“| BABCOCKS 
AS CORYLOPSIS 
jj > OF DAP AR 


ou TALC POWDER 


The fascinating 
scent of this tale pow- 
der is best likened to 
some masterpiece of 
music whose creator 
rose far above his very 
genius and produced 
a wonderful, 
harmony. 

The powder itself 
is soft and fine — per- 
fect in texture as it is 


undying 


in fragrance. 





, At drug- and dep 
TSC 


ment-stores or from 
“us by mail if you can’t get 
it there. In any case youl 


money back if you want ‘t- 


AP. BABCOCK CO 


Perfumes Toilet Powd 's 
Sachets Toilet Watcrs 
NEW YORK PARIS 




























PDIN of sates tyles, 
A prices 0 kr 

graved Invitations, Announc Great ( rds, 
= etc. With each order we will make free Hand- 
Card ell from copper plate they are engraved trom. 


VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO.,915-C Main 8t., Richmond, V6 Va. 


Vaudeville Ghetese, Entertainment® 
Monologs, Dia- Pa lea a 
logs, Recreations, Tableaux. A pace 





sica slow Fr Minstrei Material, Make-up ‘ 
Large Cats og Free. T.8, DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, “ui 
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Ihe Graduat ion 
of Cotton 
Selected by tl 
HE simple, inexpensive 


tion frocks. 


a four-gored circular skirt. 








YATTERN No. 8742, 

just below, shows a 
lovely model for flounc- 
ing, lace or bordered 
voile, Swiss or muslin. 
Plain material may be 
used if preferred, and 
the edges of the skirt, 
tunic, frills, etc., may be 
finished with hemstitch- 
ing. The dress opens 
down the center front 
and has short, set-in 
leeves. Make the tiny 
rosettes of narrow rib- 
bon to match the sash, 
or substitute tiny satin 
roses. 

The last dress on this 
page (No. 8766) may be 
made of fine cotton crépe, voile, 
rial. 




















or any other soft mate- 
The two-piece underskirt is le ngthe ned by a gath- 
ered ruffle which may be made of the dress material, net 


or any sheer lace. The long tunic is draped at the side 
and held in place by a bunch of small satin or velvet 
roses to match those used on the girdle. The guimpe 
may match the ruffle on the skirt. 

If we can help you select your graduation outfit and 
all of its dainty little accessories we shall be very glad to 
have you write to the Fashion Editors, Tur LApbirs’ 
Home JourNAL, Philadelphia, inclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope for our reply. 
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“ditors 


cotton materials are the dainti- 


est and most attractive ones you can choose for gradua- 
The frock illustrated on the left (No. 8744) is 
made of embroidered Swiss. 
which is gathered at the neck and opens in the back. 


It shows the raglan waist, 
It has 
The second dress (No. 8746) is 


cut on Empire lines, with a kimono waist and a skirt which 
may be either plaited or gathered. 


This would be charming 
if made of organdy or batiste. 
The dress just below (No. 
8748) may be made of fine 
lawn, batiste or India linen, 
and trimmed with narrow 
Valenciennes lace or em- 
broidered batiste insertion. 
The pattern provides for a 
high neck and long sleeves, 
and for the round neck and 
short sleeves illustrated. 
The girdles may be made 
of soft ribbon, satin, moiré or 
silk, and finished with long 
sash ends or not as you please. 
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. P: {TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page can be supplied in 
n. three sizes: 16, 17, 18 years, at 15 cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material 
va. required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in 
ts, Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing 












the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia, Pe nnsylvania. 













































Sterlin 


np Silver Inlaid 
Spo 


ons and Jorks 


Holmes & Edwards 
Inlaid Silver is different 
from ordinary silver plate, 
because the spoons and forks 
—the pieces in most constant 
service—are reinforced at 

wearing points by 


Silver Inlaid 
Trade CG eee Mark 


The Carolina pattern, one of 
the most popular ever pro- 
duced, can be had in Silver 
inlaid and also in a special 
high quality of plate without 
the inlay. 

Ask for Holmes & Edwards 

Silver at your dealer’s. 








Our new complete catalogue C-128, 
illustrating over seventy single 
pieces, and sets in display cases, 
will be mailed you on request. 


7 (S , j 
Kotmert¥Gduawids 


International Silver Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
U.S. A. 


Successor 


y 









































| Our enemies in thousands 
Are lurking out of sight, 
But soon the Calox Army 
Will put them all to flight. 








The enemies of the teeth are 
i] the germs that produce acids 
te | which destroy the enamel 


sy | iy | 


/ 


Cy Sa 
The 


oO 
a fe, | CALOX 
u ASTuod 
APE The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


Trade Mark Protected by U.S. Pat. 


The one perfect fastener for children’s 
garments. Invisible, durable, washable. 


Ask for Out-o-Syte 
Refuse to accept substitutes 


If your dealer does not carry it send _us his 
name and we will mail you a sample free, or 
one yard for 25c postpaid. 


C. HOFFBAUER & C0., Dept. S, 7 West 22nd Street, New York. 


mixed with water forms oxy- 
gen and lime water. The 
oxygen destroys the bac- 
teria. The lime water neu- 
tralizes the acids. 


Sample and colored booklet, 
The Tooth Brush Army, Free. 






























7 ‘REG. U. S. PAT. OF F.”” 


Turned Ankles 










Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Under-muslins 


Buy muslin underwear by the 
name and label ‘‘ DOVE” 
for in that way you can be 
sure of always getting your 
money’s worth in style, 
beauty, material, fit, work- 
manship and wear. You will 
love the *“‘DOVE.”’ Wher- 
ever you buy your muslin 
underwear ask to see “DOVE 
Under-muslins.” 


D. E. SICHER & COMPANY 


World’s Largest Makers of 
Muslin Underwear 


Established 1872 New York 


Hy 





Can be a) 













Children’s feet are helped by the 
Coward Arch Support Shoe. It en- 
courages boys and girls to walk up- 
rightly, as it gives control of the 
foot muscles, and properly poises 
the body; straightens turned ankles, 
strengthens weak arches, prevents 
“‘flat-foot.” 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 


Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren 8t., New York 
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Right Now I Am Making a Special 
Factory Price on 10,000 Cookers 


O introduce the Ee =— 

Rapid Fireless eas 
Cooker into new 
neighborhoods right 
away, I will send you 
a cooker for a full 
month’s trial at my 
risk. I don’t want 
you to keep it unless 
you feel that you can- 
not keep house without it. 
Over 150,000 Rapids arenow 
in use—every one sold on 
this plan. 








































On My Personal 
Money-Back Guaranty 


I want you to use the 
Rapid Fireless Cooker this 
way for 30 days. Then I want you to 
take a vote of the entire family and 
yourself — and if you don’t decide that the Rapid Fireless Cooker is a 
marvel—if the whole family don’t say that they never had better meals, more 
wholesomely cooked, and if you don’t say that you did it with far less work 
than you ever did before—then I want you to send it right back and I will 
return your money without argument. 


e g Fireless Cooker 


Aluminum Lined Throughout—Full Equipment 
of “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


My Rapid Fireless Cookers make a big reduc- 
tion in the cost of living. Rapid Fireless Cook- 
ers will actually save you a large per cent of 
your fuel bill, save you work and worry, and 
will cook all kinds of foods better. It makes 


Send for 


Contains 150 recipes by fa- 
mous chefs showing how, with 
the Rapid, you can cook or 
prepare every dish you serve 
on your table. It roasts, boils, 
stews, steams, fries, bakes 
every kind of meat, fish and 












them thoroughly digestible and delicious. All 
the flavor of the food remains in the food after 
it is cooked. My Cooker steams, boils, bakes, 
fries and roasts all kinds of vegetables and 
meats. 


Big FREE Book 


vegetables— makes delicioussoups, puddings, breakfast 
foods, preserves. oes a score of things you never 
knew a fireless cooker could do. Did you know that 
ice-cream and all the ices and salads are prepared by 
the Rapid? Send for the Free book. With it will come 
my special price proposition. Write today. A postal 
will do. Address 
Wm. Campbell, Pres. 


The Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 313, Detroit, Mich. 


This Catalog Free Kae J3 AS | 


Write for It 
Buckbee’s Giant Orchid AC “i 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine 
Flowered Sweet Peas 



























Agency is the largest in the world. 


Save Magazine Money 
Our 1915 catalog lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and Club 
Offers. It’s a Big oney- 
Saver. Send us your name 
and address today. 


Five separate full-size packages, which 

in dainty harmonious coloring 

are simply exquisite. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


hel 4 
send We Sad packing oat 


Write forfull 
fier Bers receive this pale Collection of Wavy ¥ 
Agents Wante particulars. Petaled Sweet Peas, together with my big Seed 
J.M.HANSON-BENNETT and Plant Book. Tells all about Buckbee’s 
Magazine Agency Famous “Full of Life” Seeds, Plants, etc. 


Big money saver. Send for your free copy today, 


H.W. BUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farms, Dept. 502, Rockford, 4, Il. 





223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. SSI 


eer ROSES 


m™ Dingee roses are always grown on theirown roots— 
m@ and are absolutely the best for the amateur planter, 
Send today for our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1915—it’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it’s an 
educational work on rose growing. Profusely illus- 
trated. Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and 
other flowers, and tells how to grow them. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. | 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 324, West Grove, Pa. | 




























yaa is ready. It shows what to choose from nearly 
400 roses—the very cream of the world’s best. 
Free. 85 beautiful illustrations —19 in color. 
Gives Free Delivery Offer. Makes ordering easy 
and safe. Our own root roses are hardy, beau- 
tiful, and guaranteed to bloom. They make 
rose culture a real delight. Write for your Guide 
and 9 Art Rose Poster Stamps— today. Free. 
The CONARD & Jones Co. 
Box 20 West Grove, Pa. 
Rose Specialists. Over Fifty Years’ Experience 


6 FLOWERING SHRUBS $2.00 


OLD FAVORITES, but charming asever. Some of them in bloom all the time 
from April to October. Perfectly Hardy, Succeed everywhere. 











Spirea Van Houttei— White Snowball —White 
Kerria Japonica — Yellow Weigelia Eva Rathke— Red 
Rosa Rugosa—Red or White Forsythia — Yellow 


Extra large, strong, established bushes; have flowered two years. The Six for $2. 

No matter what you may be interested in, get our Catalog and Planting Guide, pro- 
fusely illustrated; includes Nut Culture, Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, Free. 
GLEN BROS,., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Est. 1866, 1700 Main Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Are World Renowned and famous for their 

robust habit, luxuriant growth and exquisite beauty. 
Minnesota Grown Bulbs Lead the World. To demonstrate 
their superiority we will send one dozen large size bulbs of 
‘“May’s Royal Collection”’ for trial for 25 cents (worth one dollar). Write 


today for 1915 Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Trees. 



















L. L. MAY & CO., Saint Paul 


*) MINNESOTA 








is the title of our 1915 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 8 colored plates and 1000 





photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of infor- 
mation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the 
results of over sixty-eight years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the 
largest possible distribution we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Eckford Giant Flowering Sweet 
Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson Collection will 
be sent complete cultural directions together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 


35 &37 
CORTLANDT Sr. 
NEW YORK CiTy 








PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
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ESIGNERS of clothes, like artists in 

D other lines, are more or less affected by 

the environment in which they work and 

the atmosphere that civic, national or interna- 

tional affairs create, so naturally we may ex- 

pect to see certain military effects in our spring 
clothes. 

Let us hope that all such creations may be 
as happy in conception as the blouse (No. 
8775) illustrated at the top of the page, which 
reminds us so forcibly of the uniforms of our 
splendid Boy Scout organization. Surely the 
“*one-good-deed-a-day’”’ idea may well be ac- 
cepted by the girl fortunate enough to possess 
such a comfortable and attractive blouse. 

Essentials of the well-dressed woman’s 
wardrobe are many and varied. A practical 
blouse is one of these, 






yet no garment or ac- pe 
cessory takes on the im- & ‘ 
portance of the guimpe - 


or chemisette that is so 
necessary a part of the 
season’s fashions. These 
requisites of the spring 
outfits may be of many 
styles and suitable for 
many occasions, but they 
should always be chosen 
with an eye toward their 
practicality. Unless 
these garments and ac- 
cessories are made to 
respond to continued 
laundering, they almost 
become a menace to one’s 
happiness and peace of 
mind, so serious is the problem of keeping a 
goodly supply of them constantly on hand. 


N THE other hand, when carefully chosen 

not only as regards their becomingness 
but their laundering possibilities as well, they 
readily assume a position in one’s wardrobe 
similar to that which a friend in need holds in 
one’s life, so thoroughly do they fill in the de- 
ficiencies of a limited outfit and compensate 
the hard usage which makes one’s clothes look 
shabby long before they can be replaced. 

So when planning these articles let us con- 
sider the kinds of material as carefully as we 
usually consider the becomingness of the de- 
sign. Pattern No. 8768 is a positive gold 


Of Satin and Net 


mine—a legitimate bargain for the woman w)io 
strives to shop intelligently—for three distin «t 
styles are included under this pattern numbcr, 

Speaking of intelligent shopping, we women 
are doing better every season with this in- 
portant function; we are coming to understand 
that principally by our efforts will ideal eco- 
nomic conditionsin our country be established. 
We owe it to ourselves and to our neighbors to 
control supply by demanding those things that 
by their consumption and production will best 
aid our own United States. 


SE a good washable net or a fine batisie 
or sheer lawn for the long-sleeved guimye 
shown in the center of the page; and if you 
want real satisfaction from the laundry stand- 
point substitute linen or 
. , fine-ribbed piqué instead 
‘ 4 of satin, as used for the 
tg original, for the collarand 

" cuffs. 


(5 sad Batiste or net for the 


i a foundation, with collar 
oan PF and vest facing of organ- 
ak j a i die or lawn, is a practical 
3) material for the button- 


trimmed model, and 
while only the girl with 
the swanlike neck 
may safely wear the wide- 
ruche finish, the guimpe 
is equally effective if 
made with only the high 
standing collar. 

A charming com- 
promise between the ex- 
tremely high and the well-known low neck 
is happily port rayed in the embroidered-net 
model, with its wing collar and attractive 
button finish. 

The lettered designs show other pleasing 
types very easy tomake: A isof organdie, with 
just enough hand embroidery to lift it out of 
the ordinary, while C shows more conclusively 
that fine handwork is once more a correct trim- 
ming for women’s apparel. 

Lace edging arranged by a simple method of 
mitered corners makes the dainty chemisette B. 


| 
: 


i 
| 
} 

A 








NOTE— Diagrams and directions will be sent upon 
request if a stamped, addressed envelope is forwarded to 
the Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 





























Militarism and Femininity Happily Combined in These Guimpes and Chemisettes 








PYATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the three guimpes (No. 8768 ) ‘and the blou se(N 0.8775 


can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
and No. 8768 in eight sizes 
Home Journal patterns : 


inches bust measure, 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ 


No. 8775 comes in six sizes: 
32 to 46 inches bust measure. Order from your 


measure and price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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SPECIAL BARGAID 
6( arnations, the “Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c 
6 Prize-Winning Chrys 
anthemums, .. - 25c 
6 Beautiful Coleus,.. - - 
3 Flowering Cannas,. . . 
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10 Superb Pansy Plants, . 
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The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popular 
garden flowers the world 
over were all mamed and 
introduced by us within the 
past 20 years (the Golden 
Glow, Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America), 
a record without a parallel. 
This year we add to the 
trio anothernoveltyequally 
unique, equally valuable 
and of_ surpassing  bril- 
liancy. It will find its way 
over the world as quickly 
as the others did and take 
its place everywhere as the 
foremost garden annual. 

The Chinese Woolflower is a Celosia of new form and 
easy zrowth, two feet high, with a score of branches each 
crowned with a great crimson ball of woolly substance 
whic!: holds its color and beauty all through the season 
making it the most interesting, novel and showy of ali 
garden or pot annuals. 

Price 20 cts. per pkt. of 40 to 50 seeds; 3 pkts. for 50 cts., 
together with New BLUE PETUNIA and GIANT SUM- 
MER COSMOS, free for trial, and Catalog. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and rare new Fruits free toallwhoapply. Weare the largest 
growers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, 
Iris, .tc., and our stocks are among the best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 





‘A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming Z 5 . 
R Oo S e ALL WILL BLOOM 


THIS SUMMER 


Sent to any address post-paid; ve 

guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Lady Quartus Ewart, Snow White 
Farbenkonigin, Grandest Pink 
Edward Mawley, Dazzling Crimson 
Lady Pirrie, Yellow and Pink 
Margaret, Delicate Blush 
Melody, Golden Yellow 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, .. . 25c, 
6 Beautiful Coleus,.. ...+---> 
3 Flowering Cannas,. .....--- 
3 Choice Double Dahlias,......- 
3 Choice Hardy Iris,. . 1.2... 
10 Lovely Gladioli,.....-2..-+- % 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, ......-. 25c. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different,. 25c. 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 29, Springfield, Ohio 
















Roses, Plants, Seeds 


Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, etc., by 
mail, express 
or freight. 
Safe arrival 
and satisfac- 
tion guaran- 
teed. Every- 
thing you 
want for 
lawn, garden 
or orchard. 
1200 acres 
devoted to growing stock, 60 in hardy rosesalone. 
45 greenhouses. 61 years’ experience. 192-page 
Catalog Free. Write for it today. (89) 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 444, Painesville, Ohio 

















ample Pkts. 


of. Flower 


SEEDS 


Given Away 






1 Pkt. Sweet Peas, Finest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixture 
1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 
1 Pkt. Sum. Cypress, Burning Bush 
1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Best Double 
1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Fragrance 
1 Pkt. Swt. Alyssum, Always Blooms 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, An Old Favorite 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, Red, Pink, White 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Exquisitely Colored 
Send10c to pay packing, postage, etc., 
and we will mail these 10 pkts.selected 
seeds with full instructions, in a 20c 


rebate envelope which gives 
you more than the’seed ... FREE 
SPECIAL 


OUR GREAT Sancarn CATALOGUE 


SENT. FREE—OVER 200 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 500, Springfield, Ohio 




















FIVE FULL SIZE PACKAGES, 
marvelous and strik- 
ing varieties. Gigan- 
tic in size, richest and 


unique colors. oO 
help you grow the biggest and finest flow- FREE 
ers we will mail you our Pansy booklet 

y Ip pay postage and packing and 
SEND 10 CENTS dc | 1p Phie ig Fa ep Case 
tin of Pansies; guaranteed to please, and our handsome Seed 
and Plant guide. Mention this magazine. Send to-day. 


| GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO., 2333 Rose St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

















—the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever 
published, Superbly printed in natural colors, Con- 
tains expert advice to home planters on how to grow 
roses and other plants. It’s the boiled-down facts of 
our long experience. Tells all about our famous stock. 
Send for it today—a postal will do. 

HELLER BROS. CO., BOX 353, New Castle, Ind. 


yOSES 27 NEW CASTLE 








ASTURTIUMS. 


: Continuous bloomers. Tall or Short variety. 
Rte a Beautiful, rich colors; Deep Maroon and 
Salmony Rose with dark foliage, Creamy White, 
Dark Scarlet and others. Order today. One oz. 10c 
or 3 oz, 25c. Catalog FREE. 

GUTHRIE-LORENZ CO. 634 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 








VICK’S G22, GUIDE 


For 66 years the leading authority 
Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 
R d Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. You need 1915 
Cady it. Send for free copy—today. 9 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 
i 








JAMES VICK’S SONS 
1 Stone Street 
Belle City Now 21 Times World’s 
Champion Incubator 
Get the story. My new free book, 
money-making “ Hatching Facts,” 
tells everything. Book also gives 


my $800 Gold Offers and my money- 
back guaranty. My low price will 


surprise you. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Inc.Co., Box 125, Racine, Wis. 
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Start Farming 
In Your Back Yard 


And Make It Pay While You Are Get- 


ting Ready to Move Into the Country 


There are contentment, happiness and profit in 
learning to farm, if you begin in a small way ona 


small plot 


of land. 


The hotbed will supply your table with fresh vege- 


tables and 


lead you into truck gardening. 


The window box will beautify your home and show 
you how to grow flowers for market. 


A dozen hens will supply you with fresh eggs and 
train you to start a commercial egg farm. 


A single hive of bees will give you honey for all 
the year and teach you how to make a living from 


an apiary. 


A few trees will fill your cans with fruit and lead 
you into the fascinating field of orcharding. 


Learn the fundamentals on a small scale and you 


can easily 


adapt them to the big farm. 


Women Manage Farms 


The farm housewife usually does the reading, thinking and 
a lot of the planning while the man does the heavy field 
work. But she needs an adviser to tell her what to do step by 
step each week. Our personal service is as valuable to the 
women as to the men— in fact, of the thousands of letters 
received by us each month fully 25 per cent are written by 
women. More than one hundred experts in every line of 
farm endeavor—indoors and out—are at our call, and your 
question will be answered personally and promptly by mail, 
without charge to you. 


‘The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


To put 


homes, 


it at once into half a million 
thirteen issues of the big 


$1.50 national farm weekly will be 


mailed 


3 Months 


3 


to your address for 25 cts. 


cts. 














urpees 
Seeds 
Ma row 


Five 
of the 
Finest 


Fordhook 
Vegetables 
For 25 Cents 


We will mail one package each of 
the following Famous Fordhook 
Vegetables which are unequalled in 
their class. No collection would 
quite so complete the requirements 
of the average garden. These are 
tested and proved varieties which 
have given the utmost satisfaction 
wherever used. 

Burpee’s Golden Bantam Sweet Corn, the 
earliest and best first early. 

Burpee’s Earliest Wayahead Lettuce, the 
earliest butterhead variety. 

_ Burpee’s Fordhook Bush Lima. This va- 
riety of lima bean is shown natural size and 
color on page six of Burpee’s Annual for 1915, 

Burpee’s Hailstone Radish, the quickest 
growing of all white radishes. 


Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato, the earliest 
really first-class tomato inthe family garden, 

25c buys allof theabove. Five collections 
mailed for $1.00 and mailed to five different 
addresses if so ordered. In each collection 
we enclose free a copy of our interesting new 
booklet ‘‘The Food Value of Fresh Vege- 
tables.” 

As a Compliment to the Ladies 
we shall include with each collection a 
regular 10c packet of our Fordhook Favorite 
Asters, embracing all of the choicest double 
American varieties. 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
Known as the leading American seed cata- 
log—this bright book of 182 pages for 1915 
is better than ever before, It is mailed free. 
Write for it today, and kindly name The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Philadelphia 





Burpee Buildings 
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Are valued for their depend- 

3, able qualities, Where prop- 
erly sown and taken care of 
they never disappoint. 

Order Today 
We will send S& full-sized 
packets of choicest kind 

i post paid for 1 Oc. 
J Branching Asters, Bache- 
lor’s Button, Yellow Core- 
opsis, handsome Pansies, 
brilliant Sweet Peas, 
FREE New Catalog 
Tells how to raise perfect 
flowers and choicest vegetables. Illus- 
trated throughout from photographs. 
Gives honest prices for ** Honest 
Seeds.’’ A postal brings it quickly. 
J.J. H.GREGORY & SON 
101 Elm St. Dept.1 Marblehead, Mass. 








bloom foreverybody. They 
grow well in poorest soil, 
bloom all season, require 
little petting. Our new Giant 
Flowering Sorts never disappoint- 


For 10¢ Sine kts. 
SWEET PEAS 


all different colors, 
are everybody’s favorite. We will 


send 5 packets, differ- For 10c 


ent sorts and colors 


from photographs, and gives many helpful 
Offers strictly high- 


cultural directions. 


i: i FREE = Our beautiful 128-page catalogue. 
NY e Contains hundreds of pictures 


<2 LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
. 425 High St., Columbus, Ohio 











EEUU CELLO 


FREE to Garden Lovers 
Wagner’s Beautiful Catalog 


of hardy Flowers, Roses, Vines, Shrubs and Trees. Strong, 
vigorous stock that will produce a profusion of blossoms. 
Prices most attractive. Gives invaluable intormation on 
Floriculture and Landscape Gardening. Tells how to select 


and plant for quickest results and most 
artistic effects. Write for Catalog 46. 
WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO. 
Box 819 
Sidney, O. 




























etc. $1.20 postpaid, 7 packages bril- Gg 
liant annual Flower Seeds, big Plant Jy 
and Seed Catalog for 14c postage. 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED CO, Box A, LaCrosse, Wis, 


y) CHARMING PLANTS 




















































Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


S an ideal upright for the Amer- 
ican home, we offer the piano 
shown above. Of medium size, grace- 
ful lines, and simple design, its wide 
sale proves how well it meets the 
requirements. Itis a true Ivers & Pond, 
with that structural integrity and musi- 
cal charm which have earned the Ivers 
& Pond its reputation in the service 
of over 400 leading Educational In- 
stitutions and nearly 60,000 discrimi- 
nating homes. Our catalogue describ- 
ing this and other tasteful models of 
uprights, grands and player pianos is 
of interest and value to every intend- 
ing purchaser. We mail it on request. 







How to Buy 


lived nearby. 


Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
tive easy payment plans. 
information to buyers, mail the coupon now. 


If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you can buy 
from our factory as safely and advantageously as if you 
We make expert selection, prepay freight 
and ship on trial, in your home, in any State in the Union. 
Attrac- 
For catalogue and valuable 








Fill out and send this coupon to 











117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and v 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 












information to buyers. 
| Name er 


Address 








































They made honey a staple food when nat- 
ural selection of foods made a strong people. 


Witness the Bible: 
Deut. 8 :8- 
vines, and fig trees, 
a land of oil olive, 





























and pomegranales; 
and honey. 


You Must Taste 

= (] te) 
AirlinE 

Ftoney 


From Flower, to Bee, to You 





















































We want you to see for your- 
self how totally different Airline is 
from ordinary honey. Airline is 
pure, selected honey—the choicest, 
clearest and most fragrant honey set 
aside from our entire honey yield- 
packed to preserve every bit of 
flavor, purity and fragrance that 
bees and Nature have made for 
your enjoyment. Taste it. 


[ A Sample For 10c i 


either an individual jar of the 
extracted honey or a small 
comb of Airline Honey in an 
airtight package. Also 

Our IToney Cook Book Free 
on receipt of your 
name and address. 


TheA. I. Root Co., Medina,O. 


‘The Home of the Honey Bees” 


Samples shown one-half 
actual size. 
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A land of wheat, and barley, and 

















MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


One of the New Transparent Crowns 


““My derby-shaped Milan hat, from last sum- 
mer, seems aggressively masculine in this season 
of delightful feminine hats. How can I change 
its lines to soften it and make it more girlish and 
dainty appearing?”’ 


GF ng is a fancy for transparent-tille and 
lace crowns, and by cutting out your old 
round crown and replacing it with one of tulle 
your hat would 
be exceedingly 
airy and graceful. 

One of these 
new crowns is 
shown here, made 
of four thick- 
nesses of tulle 
shirred on fine 
wire. Notice the 
new line which is 
given by reason of 
the circle formed 
by the top wire 
being larger than 
the base of the 
crown, and the 
outline intensi- 
fied by an inch- 
deep shirred 
heading. Violets 
in a tiny cluster 
extend their blue faces beyond the brim edge in 
front, and in back hang from the under brim 
with the stems tied with a purple-velvet ribbon, 
with two-inch loops and long streamers over- 
hanging the shoulders—an old-time arrange- 
ment which, in one way or another, is presented 
in many of the new hats. 





Violets Front and Back 





**My first spring hat is an utter failure. I was 
captivated by a cool, lettuce-green hat which 
seemed most becoming in the rosy-hued milli- 
nery shop, but which makes me hideously sallow 
in the bright light of day. What can I do with 
it? It is trimmed with a ribbon band and 
buckle. You must know the style.’’ 


Ww the revival of many charming old 
fashions this spring has come the under- 
brim facing in a 
different color 
encircled by tiny 
black-velvet bias 
bands. It is a 
welcome touch, 
as many times, 
even in the old 
days, this deftly 
placed line of 
black would neu- 
tralize even the 
most trying 
color. 

Here you 
will see how 
these bands have 
been applied to 
anew hat, over 
a taffeta facing, 
with just a pip- 
ing of velvet in- 
serted in the brim edge. Try the effect of a 
flesh-colored or a warm-rose taffeta on the 
under brim, and, even though you may not like 
the velvet bands, the softer-colored facing may 
make the hat more becoming. 

Then, in addition, you could use more color on 
the hat, discarding the band, and trimming the 
hat with delicate, pale-pink roses and russet or 
dead-leaf-colored foliage, instead of the bright, 
clear greens usually chosen. 


Tiny Velvet Bias Bands 





Here Foliage Overhangs the Shoulder 





NOTE—Are you preparing to economize in spring hats 
for yourself and the children? If so, remember that I 
shall be glad to help you with new ideas for the old hats, 
or plan inexpensive new ones. I may have some patterns 
you can use if you make your own hats. Address Miss Ida 
Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE Laprgs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclos- 
ing a stamped, addressed envelope. 









water. 








Let the Knox Cooks cut your 
“high cost of living”’ 


It isn’t necessary to stop eating delicious desserts, 
puddings, salads, etc., to economize. 


KNOX Sparkling GELATINE 


you can make quickly and cheaply all these dainty dishes. 


The gelatine in each package is so divided that the housewife can use 
it to serve a small family or a large party—each package makes 


TWO QUARTS (1% gallon) of jelly— enough to serve sixteen people. 
This Evening Serve a Knox Snow Pudding 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
Rind and juice of two lemons. 
water and add grated rind and juice of the lemons and sugar. 
a cool place until nearly set. 
very light and spongy. 
yolks of the eggs, or cream and sugar. 
NOTE. If you use Knox Acidulated Gelatine, which contains Lemon Flavor, you will not need to buy lemons. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE RECIPE BOOK.—Apn illustrated book of recipes for 
Desserts, Jellies, Pu didings, ce Cream, Sherbets, Salads, Candies, etc., sent 
FREE for your grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 19 15 


“KNOX 
ACIDULATED) 
NO 34 











For by using 


1 cup sugar. White of two eggs. 34 pint cold water. 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water ten minutes. Dissolve in boiling 
Stir until dissolved. Strain and let stand in 
Then add the whites of the eggs, well beaten, and beat the mixture until it is 
Put lightly into glass dish or shape in mold. Serve with thin custard made of the 
Different fruit juices may be used in place of part of hot water. 


34 pint boiling 


Pint sample for 2 cent stamp and grocer’s name. 


313 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 












































Get Our Price FIRS 
“ia 


Your choice of 500 styles 
and sizes, on Free Trial, 
at factory price, freight 
prepaid, cash or easy pay- 
ments. 


WriteFree Book 


See all the latest im- 
provements and note the 
big savings in price. 
Don't decide until you 
see this book anyway. 
A big help to every stove 
user. REE. 


Ask for Catalog 
No. 306 





















Stoves & & hee 





ges 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 








138 “ $2000 to $2500 1.00 


EITHS PLAN 


s SHORT STORIES 


AVING in 1904 sold Keith’s Magazine, founded by 

me, ten of the best recent examples of bungalows 
and houses will appear monthly in SHORT STORIES 
Magazine (newsstands 15c.), and $1.00 for six issues gives 
you 60 practical plans, 60 short stories, six complete novels 
by high-class popular authors and your choice of any of 
my new $1.00 cloth bound plan books listed below: 


172 Cottages & Bungalows $1.00 | 124 cstg. $2500 to $3000 $1.00 
140 cstg. $500 to $2000 1.00 | 121 “* $3000 to $4000 1.00 
123 “ $4000 and up 1,00 


WALTER J. KEITH, Archt. 
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| Suite 842 11 W. 32nd St.,. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
. a i 
Picture-Hanging 
Simplified 
no wire —— pictures 













always straight—walls 
made attractive. 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 
Pictures,calendars, draperies, | 
etc. Two sizes, 4% dozen Cc 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


The Hanger with the twist. Brass fin- 
ished with tool-tempered steel nail — 
note angle at which nail enters wall. 
For mirrors, hall racks, ete. Four €E 
sizes, No. 24, 10 for 10c, No. 25 (holds 20 
Ibs.) 24 doz. 10c, No. 27 (50 Ibs.) 4% doz. 
10c, and No. 28 (100 Ibs.) 4 doz. 10c. Al sta- 
tionery, hardware, photo-supply and depart- ~—“™ 
ment stores or by mail, Send 10c for samples and — 
illustrated booklet: How to Place Your Pictures. 


(0.25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 158 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 












Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


e ing GF sei 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS (ese ccie" Bret: 
Goods and Fancy Goods on the market. Quick sellers, big profits. 
Deal direct with a large manufacturer. Send stamp for particulars. 


FREEPORT MFG. CO., 28 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








JA AY? oe. P LA AY 
Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


SAM'’L FRENCH, 24 W. 38th Street, New York 


- “Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teac hing and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 





Stork Pants 


fo WATERPROOF 


To keepyourbaby © - " / 
happy and con- © y 


tented,see that the 
waterproof pants 
you buy are soft, 
cool and comfortable; that they 
are cut to fit snugly over the 
diaper without clumsy fullness. 








Regular 50c, Double texture 50c, Silk cov- 
ered 75c, Knockabouts 25c. 
3 sizes waist measure, 20, 22, 24’. 


GET THE GENUINE 
See the registered 
STORK trade-mark on 
the waist-band. If your 
dealer can’t supply you 
genuine STORK Pants, 
write to 


THE STORK CO. 
Dept. 1-E, Boston, Mass. 


ST RK Makers of Stork Shoes, 


Stork Sheeting, Etc. 














About Babies 


Both of these books are FREE 


FROM A PAID 
BY LESTER F 





Our catalog illustrating and describing everything in infa: 
and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE for the aski 
This catalog explains how you may obtain, without one pe 
of cost to you, a copy of Dr. Holt's celebrated book on the “‘( 
and Feeding of Infants.” 

Our catalog contains the most complete lines of infants’ and 
children’s wear ever published, and in addition illustrates and 
describes the most approved lines of Maternity Skirts, Mater 
nity Corsets, Loose Filting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing Sacqu’s: 
Dainty Lingerie, together with the newest Broadway and Filth 
Avenue styles in dresses, suits, coats, waists, skirts, etc. 

We pay all mail or express charges, no matter how large or how 
small your order may be. We guarantee absolute satisfaction oD 
everything we send or money refunded. Do not fail to write 
to-day for a copy of our handsome catalog mailed FREE upo" 
application. 


Ask for Ask for 
Catalog BELLAS HEss 1 &.C Catalog 
No. 67L NEW ‘YORK CITY, | N. XY. No. 67L 


—— 

















